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IMPORTED AMERICANS 
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‘] YE problem of controlling the flood of immi- 
gration, of assimilating nearly a million souls 
over one per cent. of our population—eac h year, 

lands pre-eminent among the questions confront- 











ing the Republic. Believing that the truth can- 
not be learned until we understand the immt- 
rrant’s point of view, LESLIN'S MONTHLY sent 
lo the most prolific source of tmmigration 
Southern Italy—its special correspondent, Mr. 
Mr. Brandenburg Broughton Brandenburg, accompanied by his M = 
wife, for ina study of this kind a woman's share 
is most important Taking up their abode in Sicily, with a typical immigran v, they 
returned with them in the steerage, passing as winmigrants through Ellis 4 /. The 


narrative begins in Sicily after three months spent by way of preparation in the Italian 
guarter of New York, followed by an outward vovage in the steerage. 


THE HUMAN SWARM 


T was a strange sound which awoke to listen to an American song. ‘The 
me. Paradoxically,it wassomething boy had been in America two vears, his 
very familiar, but the strangeness of father had contracted consumption 

it lay in that I was in Italy under the working in the New York subway, 
roof of a humble family in the little and the family had _ returned that 
mountain town of Gualtieri-Sicamino, he might recover in the balmy air of 
Sicily, and vet clear and sweet, very Sicily. One day the boy told me that 
distinct in the air of the early morning, as soon as he was big enough (he is 
a boy’s voice high up in the terraced eight vears old) he was going to run 
vineyards on the slope before the town away and go to America, because he 





was singing : could make more money selling papers 
‘ ; after school than he could working all 
ss Who was it called them down? lav in the fields in Gualtieri. ; ih > 
’T was Mister Dooley. brave Mister Dooley, aay in le helds im la tieri, an -_ re 
The finest man this country ever knew; he ‘‘never had no time for no fun. 


Diplomatic 
Democratic, 
Oh! Mister Doolev—oolev ooley—ooh.”’ 


The spirit of this incident is the spirit 
which to-day stirs all Italv, all Greece, 
wv all Syria, all Hungary and Roumania, 
Then there broke forth the chatterof and has spread deep into the hearts of 
the men, women and children who were the people of the whole of southern 
gathering grapes, and had stopped Europe. The eyes of the poor are turned 
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with longing fancy to ‘‘ New York.’’ 
That is the magic word everywhere. 

Knowing that the living truth of the 
great problem of immigration lay in the 
midst of the human swarm rather than 
in the ulterior aspect, and that more 
was to be learned from the humble, 
hopeful immigrant than from books or 
figures, we sought ta find his level, to 
speak his tongue and to broaden our 
knowledge by joining a family about to 
goto America. Italy to-day sends four 
times more raw material for us to make 
Americans out of than any other coun- 
try. Soit was to Italy that we turned for 
our experiences. ‘To prepare ourselves, 
my wife and I went to live in the Italian 
quarter of New York, and for months we 
studied the language, habits, customs 
of those about us. ‘Then we voyaged to 
Naples in the steerage of the S.S. Lahn, 
registered as ‘‘ Berto and Iniga Brandi,”’ 
with seven hundred and fifty homeward- 
bound Italians, Greeks, Jews, Rouma- 
nians and Swiss. I hope and believe 
we left every prejudice behind. 

It was only the day before we landed 
that we found in Antonio Squadrito the 
very man we were looking for. He 
and his father, Giovanni, were on their 
way home to Sicily to ‘‘ get the women 
folks.”? When they heard our mission 
they were enchanted and begged us to 
go home with them without a moment’s 
delay. But to begin our study without 
being conversant with general condi- 
tions, both urban and 
provincial, would 
have been folly, and 
so we bade them 
good-by for the time 
being, and _ traveled 
on among the people 
through ‘Tuscany, 
Umbria, Rome, Cam- 
pania, Apulia, Ab- 
ruzzi, Calabria, Basil- 
icata, seeking the 
truth among the 
lowly, until the 
day came when 
we felt sure 
enough of our- 
selves to set 
out for Gaul- 
tieri, the home 
















One of the retinue. 
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of the Squadritos. Gaultieri-Sicamino, 
Santa Lucia del Mela, Messina, Sicilia 
is the name of the community, as the 
postal authorities have it, but Antonio 
did not bother about the whole title, and 
neither need we. 

As our train roared through the tun- 
nels and toiled around the bold faces of 
the mountains the greater portion of 
that mid-afternoon, we were talking anx- 
iously of what Gaultieri must be like, for 
it was set down in the books as a town of 
5,000 people, and we feared that it would 
be much too large acommunity to yield 
the typical country family which makes 
up the great mass of Italian emigrants. 
Soon we left the heights and the narrow 
defiles and came down to the sea in plain 
view of the island voleano Stromboli, 
belching great volumes of vapor into the 
azure dome, and finally pulled up at 
Santa Lucia,bracketed in the time-table 
as the station of the town of Gaultieri. 
When we stepped out of the compart- 
ment the only building near at hand 
was the square, squat, stuccoed station, 
while a few houses straggled away in 
the distance. 

To the north was the plue-green sea 
close at hand, to the east and west the 
bold knees of the mountains coming 
out to the water line, to the south the 
hills piled one on another, broken by 
twisting valleys. One description fits 
all southern Italy, the country from 
which the emigrant comes. I might add 
that now and then there are a few square 
miles of plain, but very few indeed. In 
the late afternoon, with the sunlight 
falling athwart the inland slopes, I could 
see how they were terraced like gardens 
in order to allow them to be cultivated 
and the terraces ran up to great heights. 
Certainly there was nothing about us to 
make us think we had come to a too 
city-like community for ourexperiment. 
Many, many miles away on the heights 
we could see some white houses in clus- 
tering villages, but if there was a town 
of five thousand people lying about 
somewhere it was rather artfully con- 
cealed. 

As I surrendered our tickets to the 
capo di stasztone I said :- 

‘‘TIs this the station for Gualtieri- 
Sicamino ?”’ 
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ves, Ger.” 

‘* Well, where is the town ?”’ 

‘* You go along this road.” 

He pointed to a narrow wagon road 
running along the tracks for a short 
distance, then winding into the heart of 
the hills. It was two inches deep with 
dust and the sun beat down on it with 
great fervor. In addition to our being 
encumbered with a heavy camera, and 
one carefully packed valise,I realizedjthat 
it was about 116 Fahrenheit on that bit 
of the king’s highway. 

‘* How far is it to the town ?”’ 

‘*Bleven kilometers 


miles and more! 


Seven 


car.*" 


‘* I—I—suppose I can hire a carriage 
hereabouts ?’’ I said, a little faintly I 
fear. 


‘*No there is no cart around here 
now.”’ 

‘* How about a donkey or two ?”’ 

The station master swept the sur- 
rounding country with hand-shaded 
eyes and shook his head deprecatingly. 

‘* No, all that I can see are carrying 
loads of grapes.’’ 

Seven mile’s tramp in that dust and 
sun with our luggage, which contained 
photographic things too precious to 
leave out of our sight ! 

Half a mile from, the station we 
passed three women going along at a 
sort of dog-trot with great baskets of 
figs, just picked, on their heads, and a 
rolled up bit of cloth between head and 
basket. 

‘*T think I have the point of view of 
those women,’’ said my wife’s voice 
from the pillar of dust that surrounded 
and hid her as the salt did Mrs. Lot. 

Ina short time a farmer who had 
been on our train, overtook us. He 
was carrying a heavy sack of things 
the neighbors had commissioned him to 
buy in Messina, and in one hand he 
bore two salt cod, still dripping with 
brine. Later I learned that salt fish are 
a delicacy in Sicily and that the south 
of Europe is one of the best markets for 
Gloucester fishermen. My imperfect 
Italian caught his ear at once and when 
he learned that my native tongue was 
English he demanded eagerly whether 
I had been in America or not, and when 
I answered in the affirmative he said, I 





‘Are vou rich young Antonio Sgquadrito 
Imerican friends ? 


must excuse him, but were we not the 
friends that rich young Antonio Squad- 
rito was expecting? Reluctantly enough 
I said we were, for my parting words 
with young Squadrito on leaving the 
Lahn were that he should keep our 
coming quiet and say nothing as to our 
nationality. There was very little in our 
appearance or conduct to show we were 
Americans, and all through our travels 
we took refuge in the wide disparity of the 
North of Italy dialects from the Sicilian, 
and those persons who did not think us 
Milanese or Turinese knew we must be 
French or Spanish—except in Gualtieri. 
There Antonio had let the cat out* of 
the bag. ‘The secret was too big for 
him, and as a result the whole town 
had been in a state of exalted expec- 
tancy for weeks. 

The farmer announced himself as our 
friend and said he would guide us 
straight to the Squadrito house, for he 
had a cousin in America, close to New 
York, in Cincinnati and, with the bless- 
ing of the Holy Mother, if his wife ever 
got well enough, he was going to go 
too, taking her and the family 

We might have been a traveling cir- 
cus or an army with banners. Of every 
three people we met two at ist turned 
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to escort us back to the town, while the 
news of our arrival was shouted to the 
inmates of every house we passed and 
to the hundreds of men, women and 
children who were toiling in the fields. 
We overtook a flock of sheep being 
driven two miles to water, andsoon we 
formed the van of the most picturesque 
cavalcade imaginable—men, women, 
sheep, babies, donkeys and goats. At 
a distance the country looked sparsely 
settled. Close at hand we found that 
it veritably swarmed with life, for the 
average population is 2,500 souls to the 
square mile. The hills shut out the 
sun, a cool breeze sprang up, the boys 
gathered fresh figs for us from the way- 
side trees, grapes from vineyards as we 
passed, blackberries from bush-grown 
stone heaps, apples, 
pears, plums and /icus 
[ndicus, the thorn-cov- 
ered, mango-shaped, 
golden-yellow fruit 
which grows on the 
edge of the thick 
leaves of the cactus 
hedges of Sicily, and 
forms a very important 
and staple article of 
food with the poor. 
There is a Sicilian 
proverb which says: 
‘“No matter how dire 
the misfortune there 
are fico d’indias.’’ 
Finally as we turned 
a sharp corner in the 
road we beheld the 
town, lit by the last 
rays of the sun filter- 
ing through a defile in 
the hills and, weary, 
hot and dusty as we 
were, something akin 
to relief and soothing 
satisfaction stole over 
us as we saw that it 
and the country about 
were absolutely typi- 
cal of all we had seen 
in the provinces of 
southern Italy. 
Gualtieri-Sicamino is 
a mass of stone-built, 
plaster-covered houses 








with a uniformity of architecture which 
hardly allows one to distinguish public 
buildings, stores or churches from pri 

vate houses, and the whole is piled up 
against the face of a lofty hill. Nearly 
all villages in southern Italy are on the 
hilltops or the hill slopes, so that as 
a Roman wrote nearly two thousand 
years ago, ‘‘ the land that can be culti 

vated with ease should not be cumbered 
with habitations.’’ The general plan 
was identical with that of dozens of 

other villages we had visited, a street 
or two circling the base of the hill, one 
or two tiny squares, bare as new laid 
eggs, then a succession of zig-zag Ways 
toward the top of the hill—ways—they 
are not streets, because in some places 
they are not more than three feet wide, 
and one-third of the 
climb the ascent is so 
sharp that stone steps 
areused. The villageis 
much as it was eight 
hundred years ago. 
Below its edge was the 
two-hundred-foot rib- 
bon of sand and shale 
and beyond, strongly 
walled in along its 
whole length from the 
sea tothe heart of the 
mountains, the nowdry 
bed of the /orrente, 
dreaded for its danger- 
ous character in the 
season of rains. Huge 
quantities of water, 
precipitated on the 
mountain sides at that 
season, gather their 
small torrents into one 
great stream which 
sweeps down the valley 
with incredible veloci- 
ty and terrible destruc- 
tive force. In Basili- 
cata and in some parts 
of Calabria and Abruz- 
zi, where emigration is 
rapidly depopulating 
the country and good 
houses can be bought 
for twenty-five dollars, 
so low is rent value, a 


The Squadritos’ home. constant wail goes 











The “ Torrente,’ or river-bed, is in the immediate foreground. 








General view of Gaultieri-Sicamino. 
The Squadrito house is just within the white circle to the right. 


up because of the damage done by for- 
rentes, ‘Yhe municipalities are so poor 
that when they paid the gov- 
ernment its of the tithes there 
is nothing left for controlling the Zor- 
rentes, let alone making any other less 
necessary municipal improvements. 
Below us lay Gualtieri, with its white 
walls and dark tiled roofs, a rose-haze 
over it from the sinking sun, embow- 
ered in the clustering hills dark-green 
with vinevards and olive and lemon or- 
chards, with the white belt of the forrente 
below and leading to the town from all 
directions ribbon footpaths, along which 
came donkeys panier-laden, little flocks 
of milk-goats, stoop-shouldered men 
bearing their long-bladed hoes and spear- 
shaped spades, and erect women with 
brilliant-colored skirts, and with water- 
jars, baskets, paniers or bundles on 
their heads. 
Our little procession wound down to 
the bridge, which looked almost Syra- 
cusan it is so old, and across into the 
‘square,’’ on one side of which is the 
principal cl.urch, that of the Ascension, 
and on the other the municipal offices. 
The description sounds well enough, 
but the church is a low, squat building 
with a small tower in which reposes a 
cracked bell and a noisy clock, while 
the ‘‘ municipal offices’? are two rooms 
on the second floor of a wool merchant's 
combined store and home. The square, 
possibly sixty by one hundred feet, is 
the largest open space in the commu- 


have 


share 


nity. In all the town the: 

street over twelve feet broad some 
would measure only four or three. As 
we wound out of the squar 
of these narrow ways and _ heat 
proclaiming on every hand that ‘‘Anto 
nio’s Americans ’’ had arrived, all 
that Gualtieri was too urban, and 
a true type of the rural distri 
send the emigrants, forevet 
from our minds. 

Suddenly, in the narrowest part of 
the way in which we were, I saw 
the door of a small hole-lik 
the wall :— 


nto one 


voices 


lears 
not 
ts which 


\ished 


over 
room in 


BOTTEGA 


DI 
NICOLA SQUADRITO 


and seeing two boys at work with a 


small anvil and hand-drill knew 
this was the blacksmith shop of Anto- 
nio’s younger brother. ‘Two doors be 
yond a kindly old face appeared at the 


that 


, door an instant, our procession set up a 


shout, and something told m 
Antonio’s mother. We were ushered 
into a large, cool; windowless room with 
a red tiled floorand bare, white walls, and 
along them rows and rows of hand-made 
rush-bottom chairs. ‘There must have 
been forty of them, and it seemed to 
augur well for the size of the family ; 
but we learned later that chairs 
stood there ready for the throng of neigh- 
bors who came nightly to he Antonio 
tell of the marvels of America and to 


this was 





tO 
on 


laugh over his prodigious yarns of 
buildings twenty stories high. Nightly 
they would shake their heads and laugh 
and then Antonio would say: ‘‘ Just 
wait till my American friends come and 
you can ask ¢hem.,”’ 
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Poor Mrs. Squadrito was almost be- 
side herself. Our sudden descent upon 
her, the absence of all other members 
of the family in the vineyard east of the 
town, the highly excited crowd which 
was pushing its way into the doors be- 
hind us, were too much for her and 






















“ 
Seine sie 


Nicola Squadrito and his younger brothers at the door of his smithy. 
the shoemaker steamship agent is sitting to the right. 


she hastened to show.us into an up- 
per room-—<Antonio’s room, we 
could see at a glance—and to bar out 
the crowd. 

In ten seconds she had brought a 
flask of fine old Marsala, in thirty 
more a plate of sugared cakes, in 
fifty a heaping basket of several 
sorts of grapes, fresh figs, pears, ap- 
ples, etc., and it was with difficulty 
she could be restrained from bring- 
ing more. Swift-footed small boys 
had spedto bring Antonio and others 
of the family. 

Let me say a word or two just 
| here of the Squadrito family. 
Though Giovanni Squadrito at fifty- 
five is hale and hearty, the father of 
ten healthy children, yet his second 
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Merlino Carinielo, 

















son Antonio is the head of the fam- 
ily. Five years ago Antonio, at the 
age of twenty, came to America and be- 
gan work in a barber shop in Connec- 
ticut. Hewas a well-built, handsome 
young fellow with a talent for the man- 
dolin, and despite a thick layer of self- 
esteem well nailed on, his cleverness, 
tact and business acumen have been 
sufficient to net him a barber shop in 
Stonington, Conn., with four chairs do- 
ing a fine business, {8,ooo in the bank, 
membership in the Foresters, Royal 
Arcanum, Barber’s Union, and several 
social clubs, an American wife, the 
widow of a whale captain, who owns 
town property to the value of $60,000, 
andathorough grasp of American waysas 
New England expresses them. But of 
the real America he knows nothing. 
His America is New York, Boston and 
the railroad that joins them. But for 
America as he knows it Antonio’s en- 
thusiasm is unbounded, and he is un- 
qualifiedly in favor of transforming 
all Sicily into a New England county. 
In addition to his other achievements, 
four years ago Antonio brought over 
his older brother, Giuseppe, a little later 
his next younger brother, Carlino, and 
his father. ‘These two brothers he left 
in America to run his shop, while he 
was taking his father home with him 
that they might bring back the women 
folks and the smaller boys together. 
During all the years he has been in 
America, besides giving employment 
to his brothers, Antonio has never failed 
to send home $5 or $10 every month. 

Giovanina, the oldest daughter, is 
twenty-eight, and a lovable girl. For 
some years she was rather frail and her 
marriage with her soldier lover was de- 
ferred. He decided to stay in the army 
for another term, and he has been in the 
service fourteen years. In one year more 
he is to be discharged with a life pension 
and Giovanina thinks that then the 
long, romantic dream of her life will 
come true. 

Next in the family comes Maria, a 
bright-eved girl of twenty-three, wild 
with eagerness to go to America. 

Carlino, I have said is already in 
America, and next younger than he, is 
Nicola, the blacksmith, with a shop 
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‘‘Big John,’ the municipal sec y who 
gives the birth certificat 


in which he does really wonderful 
things with his hands. One day, for 
instance, he made a trunk lock with 
four tumblers, all parts from the raw 
metal, which was truly a marvel of han- 
dicraft. 


Vincenzo is a half-grown boy, merry, 
tuneful and irresponsible; but the 


most interesting character of all is 
the mother, now fifty-four years of age, 
a woman of most kindly heart. Her 
hands are gnarled and knotted with 
toil. In her ears are heavy gold 
earrings with antique coral centers. 
Once they belonged to her grandmother 
and some day they will descend to 
Catherine, her first grand daughter, the 
child of Giuseppe and his wife Camela. 
Giuseppe went to America to join An- 
tonio within a year after his marriage 
and left as a tiny infant pretty little 
Catherine, named for her grandmother. 
The wife, who is a plain, hearty woman, 
can scarcely wait for the day when she 
reaches New York. : 

But here the family and half the 
neighborhood come trooping up the 
stairs, escorting Antonio, who since 
his arrival has been treated like a 
king, and now he welcomes us royally 
and we are dragged into a_ perfect 
maelstrom of introductions to cousins 
and friends, to emerge a trifle confused 
as to relationships and names 

When we had removed some of the 
grime of our tramp and displayed the 
mysteries of our kodak to the throng 
which could not contain its impatience 
concerning the black box and rolls of 
films, we were taken on a_ twilight 
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Giovanina. 


Giovanni, /r., 


A famiw group taken by the author in his bedroom in the Squadrito house. 


walk in the little plot of vineyard 
ground which Antonio had bought 
three vears before, east of the town. 

The ostensible object of the walk was 
to show the town to us, but the real 
one, as we soon understood, was to show 
us to the town. My wife walked with 
Antonio and his father; Melino Car- 
melo, the shoemaker and steamship 
agent, took my arm, and all the people 
who could crowd into the narrow 
street, formed a procession behind us, 
while heads peered from every window. 
From that time on, whatever we did, big 
or little, was done in procession. Did I 
desire to take a photograph of the town 
in the late afternoon from the hill oppo- 
site, five hundred inhabitants came to 
my help. If my wife went to the pub- 
lic laundry with the women, you would 
have thought the festival of the patron 
saint of laundries was in celebration. 
Did I go forth to the fields with the 
men at dawn, there was a host to wit- 
ness. 

It was not unusual for a whole fam- 
ily from far over the hills to arrive late 
some afternoon to pay their respects, 
and before they had been séated long a 
certain uneasiness on the part of the 
women culminated in the oldest man of 
the party producing from inside his shirt 
a strip of paper, much thumbed, torn and 
pasted. In faded ink it bore the name 
and address of a son, a brother, father, 
or perhaps daughter across the ocean. 
Though they knew my home to be New 
York, they were often disappointed be- 
cause I could not give them news of the 
beloved relative in Bangor, Me.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Tex., in 
Chili, Brazil or Canada. One man had 
a button photograph of Francisco Zot- 
ti, who had formerly been my neighbor 


in New York. As it chanced I once 
shook hands with Zotti, and when I 
told his relatives this they actually cried 
for joy. 

The people have no true conception 
of America, though Italy is flooded 
with books of views principally of New 
York and the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, and there is a brave effort made 
by the Italians in America to write 
home adequate descriptions of the new 
land. Once I was called upon to settle 
a most bitter and acrimonious dispute 
between two men as to what America 
was like. One who had a brother in 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., thought it was all 
coal mines, steel mills and railroads, 
while the other, whose cousin worked in 
a New York barber shop, maintained 
that America was all high buildings and 
railroads which run over the house- 
tops. 

Everybody in the town called the 
afternoon after our arrival. It was 
toward six o'clock when our guests 
began to go and the family circle 
closed about us. We had had an abun- 
dance of fruit, but were not averse to a 
little dinner, yet none appeared to be 
forthcoming. Unsubstantial as it was 
to us, all that we had to say was meat 
and drink to the Squadritos. Rapt in 
excitement they stood listening to the 
stories of the land of their heart’s de- 
sire and no thought of food disturbed 
them. At 7 o'clock my wife had told 
all that could be told of dresses, man- 
ners and customs in America. At 8 
o’clock I concluded an impromptu lec- 
ture on the topic of American liberty, 
still no dinner. At 9 o’clock my wife 
had answered the last of the questions 
on the cost of groceries, rent and 
clothes, but no one mentioned dinner. 
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Antonio Squadrito and his Merino cousins. 


At 9.30 I had described with minute- 
ness what factories and mills were like, 
and my wife was expressing her liking 
for Italian dishes. At 10 (having 
lunched at 11 o'clock that morning) we 
both showed signs of faintness, but still 
talked on. At 11 all the children were 
asleep on the floor or in their mothers’ 
arms, my wife seemed almost dead from 
fatigue, and my own exhaustion was 
complete, when something brokethespell 
and Mrs. Squadrito suddenly threw up 
her hands with a pious ejaculation and 
darted upstairs. In ten minutes we 
were seated ata most delightful supper, 
including a heaping dish of boiled snails. 
The whole family had forgotten in the 
excitement that neither they nor we had 
dined. ; 

In this house, as most others, the top 
floor was used for the dining-room and 
kitchen. The kitchen was in one cor- 
ner—a low sort of altar of stone, with 
a hollow in the center for charcoal. 

People are up betimes in Italy. The 
very early morning hours are best for 
work, and a couple of hours labor is often 
accomplished before breakfast. An ordi- 
nary breakfast is made up of vegetable 
stew, bread and fruit. Insummer fresh 
fruit is eaten, and in winter dried fruit. 
In fruit ripening season, on every 
housetop and balcony, figs are dry- 
ing, raisins and prunes are in the ma- 
king, and prematurely plucked fico d’in- 
dias are being made ready for winter 
use. Canned fruit is little used. A 
mash of tomatoes to use in winter with 
spaghetti is always drying at the door 
or on the housetop in the sunshine. 

The midday meal is eaten usually 
about 11.30, and is much the same, only 
less is eaten in the summer, and perhaps, 
though only once or twice a week, some 
meat, eggs or fowl are made to take the 





place of the vegetable stew In the 
evening soup is served, made with some 
one of the thousand sorts of spaghetti 
and macaroni. A meat stew may be 
added and more fruit and wine. I 
have seen poor families dine heartily off 
of black bread, fried pumpkin and fico- 
d’indias, and in homes of more preten- 
sion I have eaten good course dinners. 

The men, women and children work 
in the fields, vineyards and orchards, 
transport products to market on mule- 
back, in mule-drawn carts or on plat- 
form carts drawn by great white or gray, 
long-horned oxen. A team of the latter 
is a beautiful sight. The women who are 
not in the fields, in addition to household 
work, carry heavy jars of water on their 
heads; wash clothes in the public /ava- 
cro, pick grapes, olives, fruits, almonds, 
walnuts; cut, mangle and clean hemp; 
gather, flail out and clean peas, beans, 
etc., and bear children. ‘The duty of 
maternity is the first thought of the 
Italian woman. Fecundity is the prime 
marital virtue and the wife’s principal 
hold on her husband's esteem 

There are many labors 
shared by the men, women 
dren, such as herding the goats, tread- 
ing the grapes in the winepress, veg- 
etable gathering and attending to the 
irrigation. 

The morning of the second day, peo- 
ple began to come to us for advice and 
information. ‘There were two or three 
old men in Gualtieri, old beyond the 
ability for anything but very light labor. 
They wanted to send sons to 
America that the boys might get a foot- 
hold and then bring them over. They 
all asked me what was best work 
for a young man to do country. 
All of these men were farmers living in 
the village who went out each day to 
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work the little patches of ground they 
called farms. ‘These holdings were 
almost invariably owned by some one 
else, a few by well-to-do people in the 
village, most of them by the Duke of 
Auvergna who lives in Naples and never 
comes near Sicily, though he owns 
nearly all the ground around Gualtieri. 
‘The actual farmers tilled the soil, 
bought or preserved the seed, supplied 
the implements, looked after the con- 
struction and maintenance of the irri- 
gation, harvested the crop and often 
marketed it, then gave the land owner’s 
agent, the middleman at Faro near by, 
half of all they produced. Of what 
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Threshing the beans in September. 
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they had left, three per cent. went for 
direct or indirect taxes, and they gave 
‘‘voluntarily’’ to the church one tenth of 
the remainder. A little calculation will 
show one that even if a farmer has a 
prosperous season and neither is in debt 
nor has any misfortunes, he only retains, 
when he has finished his contributions 
to the support of the non-producing f[ 
classes, aristocrats, tradesmen, army, [/ 
church and middlemen, but thirty 
eight per cent. of all that he produces by 
toil from before dawn till after dark. 
When I say that ninety-four percent. of |, 
the production in southern Italy is agri On 
{ cultural and thatthe onesourceof wealth 4% 
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Mangling the hemp in August. 
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The great, gray, long-horned oxen. 


is the cultivation of the soil, and the con- 
trolof all this wealth lies in the owner- 
ship of the soil, it can be understood 
how and why the poor farmer, who has 
heard what conditions are in the United 
States, will borrow money at twenty per 
cent. for six months to get himself or a 
son over here to establish a foothold 
from which he can broaden a space of 
relief and liberty. 

If the Italian government did not 
favor and encourage emigration for any 
other reason, it would do so because the 
millions of dollars that are sent back 
to Italy every year have renovated many 
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of the country districts, really trans- 
formed them from squalor to beauty, 
have recovered bankrupt municipalities, 
and annually insure a great increase in 
the volume of paid taxes. 

Many of these boys in Gualtieri are 
anxious to go to America to escape the 
forcible conscription which, every two 
years, takes every other able-bodied 
young man, and keeps one-fifteenth of 
theable-bodied men of the country under 
arms at all times. The Italian govern- 
ment never relinquishes its claim on its 
men for military duty, and no matter 
whether they become American citizens 
or not, if they have not served their 
term and return to Italy they are arrested 
and conscripted. A notable test case 
of this was that of a young man from 
3altimore, Scipriano, son of an Italian 
general, in which the government won. 

Even though the Squadritos have 
raised themselves to an independent 
footing in Gualtieri and own a little 
land, the power of the landlord was 
demonstrated fully to me when, on the 
second day of our stay, Giovanni Squad- 
rito got out from among the things he 
had brought back from America a nice 
piece of oil cloth, a treasure in Italy, 
and tramped off to Faro and presented 
it to the agent of the Duke of Au- 
vergna, as a sort of propitiatory offering. 
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One poor old woman toiled across the 
hills to see my wife to implore her to 
take her to America. She had a daugh- 
ter who had gone there as a servant last 
year, and in the three months previous 
to the old woman’s first visit to us she 
had had no letter nor no word of news. 
She was nearly frantic and wished to 
go in search of the girl. My wife was 
forced to tell her that she could never 
go to America, as the age limit and the 
public charge law would stop her. 

The Merino family, living across the 
torrente in the western section of the 
town, being relatives of the Squadritos, 
were foremost in trying to do the honors 
of the relationship and were very anxious 
that a young nephew of theirs should 
go with us, but I saw at a glance that 
he had /favus and I told them he would 
be excluded. He was insistent and 
started for Naples to take a steamer of 
another line, having been assured that 
by the payment of one hundred francs 
to some persons at Naples he could 
be smuggled through. Soon a tele- 
gram came from Naples, saying the peo- 
ple who were going to smuggle him had 
robbed him of every cent. He asked for 
more money and it was sent him and he 
sailed. Ihave so far failed to find any 
trace of him, but he did not return to 
Gualtieri and I believe he must have 
entered the United States through Can- 
ada. This was the very first hint of all 
the wealth of trickery and immigration 
fraud which I afterwards was able to 
lay my hands upon, and yet the case 
has escaped me. 

One day we went to the little shoe- 
maker shop of Marlino Carmelo, deco- 
rated with North German Lloyd adver- 
tisements, supplemented by posters of 
‘*Mrs. B. O'Shaughnessy, Wash Lady,”’ 
as typical scenes of American life, and 
after a business talk with Carmelo, who 
has been twice in America, but was forced 
to return because of rheumatism, we 
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proceeded to the office of the municipal 
secretary, an old man known in the vil- 
lage as ‘‘ Giacomoza ’’-—his name being 
A. Giacomo and the appellation signi- 
fying his importance—and there secured 
the birth certificates for the Squadrito 
family who were to go on Antonio’s 
passport. When these had been vised 
by the local police Carmelo sent them 
to the North German Lloyd branch of- 
fice in Messina to obtain passports. 

Our party from Gualtieri was framed 
in this fashion: Antonio Squadrito, 
Camela Squadrito and her child, Cater- 
ina; Mrs. Squadrito’s brother, Giovan- 
ni Pulejo, a barber; Felicia Pulejo, a 
nephew ; Concetta Fomica, a pretty 
young cousin ; Antonio Nastasia, a six- 
teen-year-old boy neighbor; Gaetano 
Mullura, in the same category ; Nicola 
Curro, aged twenty-seven, an intimate 
friend of the family, a finished cabinet- 
maker ; Nunzio Giunta, son of a prom- 
inent family of the village, a big, pow- 
erful fellow of twenty-three, just out of 
five years’ service in the police or Car- 
bineers ; Salvatore Niceta, Benedetto 
Runzio, Luciano Sofia and Salvatore 
Damico, four farmer boys from Gualti- 
eri-Socosa, a detached village of the 
community, all going to the Banca Gel- 
antado in Philadelphia, destined for the 
mines. We were to meet others in 
Naples. Finally a packet came. 

‘* Well, here are the passports,’’ said 
Antonio laughing with forced gaiety. 
‘* We will catch the Princess /rene, Oc- 
tober 2d, from Naples, and we will 
leave here the 29th, so you can begin to 
pack up in a hurry.”’ 

The boys ran screeching and sgream- 
ing with sheer joy and excitement into 
the streets, and poor old Caterina Squad- 
rito, suddenly forced to realize that 
more of her brood were about to depart, 
sank down on a pile of fig baskets, cov- 
ered her face with the corner of her faz- 
soletta, and began to cry softly. 
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‘‘ Nat even the very plainest one was less than five hundred dollars.”’ 
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New York, February 6, 19—- 
Y Dear VERA: 
Three whole days have passed, 
and I promised to send you a 
line at once, explaining what the ‘‘ some- 
thing important’’ telegram was all 
about. I know you have decided never 
to forgive me for leaving you in sus- 
pense all this time, but you will when 
you hear what exciting adventures befel 
me. 

How disappointed I was when that 
telegram came! I thought it so cruel 
of Tom to send for me. Lakewood is 
an ideal spot just now, and I was en- 
joying every moment to the fullest. I 
ain sure I should have been a famous 
golfer soon. I can’t possibly come 
back, as we had planned——at least, not 
at present. You no doubt received 
my message last night asking that your 
maid pack my luggage and send it on 
at once. The want of those belongings 
neatly overwhelmed me with disaster, 
and thereby hangs the tale which you 
shall soon hear. 

Even if I had known what was ex- 
pected of me, I hardly see how I could 
have managed better. There was 
scarcely time to reach the station, as it 
was—not a moment to lose. Nearly 
every seat was taken in the drawing- 
room ear, but I located myself as com- 
fortably as possible, spread out that tele- 
gram, and once more began to specu- 
late what it could mean. 


‘*Leave on three p. m. train. Something 
important. Meet you Jersey City. 
Tom.” 


It was sent from New York, and that 
rather puzzled me, as he had expected 
to remain in Albany until Saturday, if 
not longer. I wrinkled my brows for 
some time over the situation, and finally 
deciding that it must be something 
about those tiresome bills he is trying 
to get through the Legislature, I buried 
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myself in» the book you so kindly 
thought to tuck in my bag at the last 
moment. 

Almost before I could believe it, 
Jersey City was called out, and I hurried 
down the platform to meet an expect- 
ant husband. Expectant husbands 
there were in plenty, but not mine. | 
was somewhat astonished, and after 
waiting some little time hoping he might 
appear, I took the boat crossing to 
South Ferry. 

At South Ferry still no eager husband. 
I now became somewhat alarmed at his 
non-appearance. The roar and hurry 
was all so bewildering. I was trying to 
decide what I should do—go home, or 
drive directly to Tom’s ofice--when I 
felt my bag and umbrella seized, and 
Tom’s voice saying: ‘‘ My dearest girl, 
forgive me for not meeting you at Jersey 
City. I could not get away a moment 
sooner. It just occurred to me that you 
might have taken the Liberty Street 
Ferry, and I am so relieved to find you 
here. Give me your checks, quick, we 
haven't a moment to lose.’’ 

‘*T haven't any,’’ I said. I left all 
my luggage behind except this bag. I 
didn’t have any time to pack my boxes, 
and am going back to-morrow if I 
can.”’ : 

He looked simply horrified, but after 
a moment managed to gasp: ‘‘ But 
your dinner gowns, they are not all at 
Lakewood ?”’ 

** Yes, all of them—that is, all of my 
smart ones. Why ?’’ 

This bit of information almost stag- 
gered the dear fellow, and afterward, 
when I understood the situation, I was 
not at all surprised. He gathered him- 
self together, however, and calling an 
automobile which he had in waiting, in 
a moment we were whirling up town be- 
fore I had time to ask a question. As 
he threw open his coat I observed that 
he was already in evening dress, and I 
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exclaimed : ‘‘ Well, what does it all 
mean? Why did you send for me? 
Please explain. What has happened ?”’ 

‘“You see, dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ It’s 
about my bill. I think we are going 
to get it through, and you must go with 
me to a dinner at the Blacks to-night, 
to meet Governor Trevor. My plan 
was to take you directly to the Holland 
House to dress, as we would lose too 
much time by going home, and I sup- 
posed you would have everything you 
needed with you. But we must think 
of something else now, and quickly too. 
Mrs. Black is Governor Trevor's sister, 
you know. It’s going to be a gor- 
geous affair and you must help me play 
my winning cards to-night. ‘Think, 
dear, what it means if I do win! I 
understand that the Governor person- 
ally is not prejudiced against the bill, 
but there has been a powerful lobby 
working against it. I have not had 
time to write you fully about it, but 
when it came up before the Assembly 
there was a fierce debate. A certain 
faction opposed it solidly. It went 
through, though, passed the Senate, 
and is now in the Governor’s hands, 
though not yet signed. 

‘* Two or three of the leaders of the 
opposition are to be there to-night also. 
Senator Hatch, and Mr. Bell, I think 
you have met. They expect to get in 
some fine work, but that is just what 
we must foil. If I can only turn the 
conversation at dinner my way for a 
while, I shall be all right, and your part 
is to come later. I don’t want those 
fellows to get a chance at him after din- 
ner, and as soon as you can manage it 
after the ladies have gone to the draw- 
ing-room I want you to run your fin- 
gers overthe keys of the piano and begin 
to sing. Mrs. Black says that the 
Governor is passionately fond of music 
and was a devoted admirer of yours in 
the old days when you sang here. She 
also says she knows he will leave the 
dining-room as soon as you begin to 
sing. You see, Mrs. Black is in my 
confidence, and knows what I am try- 
ing to do. 

‘* Dearest, you must sing for my suc- 
cess, sing him away from those men 
and everything except the enjoyment 


of the present moment. He leaves early 
—about eleven—to go to Albany, and 
we must prevent those politicians from 
having an interview with him. If the 
Governor does leave us and follow you 
to the drawing-room, I shall endeavor 
to keep them talking as long as possible, 
to gain time, before we join you. They 
are almost certain that he will yet veto 
the bill, but Iam just as certain that 
he will sign it if we can make our plan 
work successfully. You see, I want an 
opportunity to talk for a short time, and 
I want you to prevent them from talk- 
ing. Dearest, I hope you are in good 
voice.”’ 

‘* But Tom,’’—I could have shrieked 
with disappointment—‘‘I can’t go. I 
haven't any gown.’’ 

‘‘Haven't you something at homethat 
you can wear ?’’ 

‘* No, no,—nothing that I can think 
of,—not a single gown suitable.’’ And 
I was in tears by this time. 

‘*Couldn’t you borrow one of Mrs. 
Black’s ?”’ 

This was really so awfully funny that 
I laughed through my tears. Mrs. Black 
is so large,—I am sure her waist meas- 
ure is quite forty inches—and, well—I 
admire her tremendously, but I can't 
imagine myself borrowing one of her 
gowns. I told Tom not to be a goose, 
and tried harder than ever to think of 
some dress at home that I might have 
forgotten. 

All this time the dear boy was look- 
ing at me in the most helpless kind of 
way. The situation seemed so hope- 
less, when suddenly, out of a clear sky, 
an idea that proved to be an inspiration 
came to him. 

‘‘T have it! Don’t you remember 
those Paris gowns you were telling me 
about the day you went away? Where 
did you say they were ?’’ 

‘*At M——’s, on Broadway. But, my 
dear, not even the very plainest one was 
less than five hundred dollars. Those 
are out of the question.’’ 

‘* Five hundred—or a thousand——or 
ten thousand—won’t matter if the eve- 
ning is a success. ‘There must be one 
among them that will certainly suit 
you.’’ And before I could speak he 
was instructing the chauffeur to stop 


























at M--—’s, and promised him an extra 
dollar if he would reach there in ten 
minutes. 

By this time, it was quite five-thirty 
o'clock, and the dinner was at seven. 
Just imagine my feelings! We bumped 
over the pavements at a fearful pace. I 
have dim recollections of running over 
everything except the cable cars—and 
how he managed to reach there in so 
short a time will ever remain a mystery, 
but in exactly nine minutes we stood 
before the door. ‘Telling the man to 
wait, we hurried to the department 
where the imported gowns were dis- 
played. I explained to the usher in 
charge, in as few words as possible, my 
unpleasant predicament, and how im- 
perative it was that I should have a 
handsome dinner dress and all that was 
necessary, before seven o’clock,—~Tom 
adding that he would be glad to pay for 
any extra time the saleswomen might 
be detained after six o’clock, or for any- 
thing else, as we must be served. 

After some consultation and a cer- 
tain amount of red tape, that seemed 
very unnecessary, everything was ar- 
ranged. While I was deciding on the 
gown, messengers were dispatched to the 
different departments for the other things 
I needed ,——-gloves, slippers, silk stock- 
ings, petticoats, fans, etcetera. 

The first three dresses I tried on were 
lovely to look at, but did not fit me in 
the very least. I began to be wildly 
impatient, as the time was flying so fast. 
The fourth, however, proved a success. 
The softest panne velvet—one of those 
exquisite French pastel shades. I can 
scarcely describe it. It was like an opal 
with its beautiful changing tints, the 
color always eluding you, like an old 
song that haunts the memory. It was 
all covered with some lovely, silvery, 
irridescent stuff, that made me think of 
Elsa’s wedding gown that I used to wear 
in ‘‘ Lohengrin It was exquisite, yet 
so simple, and fitted perfectly except for 
one slight alteration that would occupy 
but a few moments. I exhibited my- 
self to Tom, and he was so delighted 
that I feared he would kiss me then 
and there. (I may as well chronicle 
that he made it up afterward, and 
more!) I didn’t dare to ask the price, 
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but left that part to Tom. I slipped 
out of it in a twinkling, and hurried 
away with my bag to make as much 
of a toilet as possible under the circum- 
stances. One of the private offices 
with a tiny dressing-room had been 
placed at my disposal, and my stage 
training made me equal to the occa- 
sion. You see, there was no time to go 
home, oreven to a hotel. Fortunately, 
my hair is not the kind that needs the 
crimping iron, and I arranged it as 
quaintly as possible, to suit the gown, 
which was soon ready. I was simply 
whisked into it, one of the saleswomen 
putting on my stockings and slippers, 
while another was hooking and arran- 
ging my gown. 

Quickly choosing a simple little pink 
opera cloak, fan, gloves, etc., I was 
ready to leave at twenty minutes to 
seven. ‘Tom had, in the mean time, 
arranged the financial part of the scene. 
He was easily identified, and had given 
his check for—listen, my dear, eight 
hundred and forty-three dollars; and 
also five dollars to the young women 
who had so kindly assisted me and 
made these lightning sales 

We found our faithful Jehu waiting, 
and off we flew again. We crossed over 
to Fifth Avenue, and scarcely spoke 
after we were well on our way, both 
were so full of thought, wondering 
what the evening might bring forth. 
We had reached Twenty-third Street, 
where Broadway and Fifth Avenue cross 
each other, when suddenly there was a 
terrific crash and bump. We were 
thrown from our seats in a huddle on 
the floor of the coupé, and then it be- 
gan to settle down on one side, like a 
ship going to the bottom. 

Just fancy, I never screamed ! 

There was broken glass all around 
us, and instead of being frightened, as 
any well regulated woman should have 
been, I had‘ the queerest far-away, 
shivery feeling for a moment, as if I had 
come to the very end of everything. As 
luck would have it, poor Tom was the 
under dog in the fight, but finding that 
neither of us was hurt, he untangled 
himself as quickly as possible, crawled 
out, and then rescued me with the help 
of a big, burly policeman 
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Even in this short time, a crowd had 
begun to collect and in a moment it 
seemed to my excited vision as if the 
number had swelled into the hundreds. 
We had been going at a terrific rate of 
speed, and in trying to slip between a 
Fifth Avenue ’bus and a Twenty-third 
Street cross-town car, had managed to 
collide with both. One of the wheels 
of our auto was completely taken off, 
and the ‘bus was in a rather sad condi- 
tion. The driver, our chauffeur, the 
motorman and conductor of the car, 
were ready to slay each other. ‘The 
policeman, as I thought, was about to 
take us all to jail, when Tom handed 
him his card. He recognized the name 
at once, and after looking searchingly 
at Tom for a moment, was affability it- 
self. Tom told the officer it was im- 
perative that we should not be detained. 
Another coupé was called, and while 
waiting, it was decided that the officer 
should arrange things as best he could 
that night, and leave the final settlement 
of the affair until morning. 

I had been standing all this time in 
my white satin slippers, in the middle 
of the damp street, a vision of pink and 
silver, nothing on my head, and the 
wind playing havoc with my hair. The 
snow had begun to slowly drift down in 
huge flakes, and altogether the situa- 
tion was too absurd. Can’t you imagine 
it? Like a stage picture in an old- 
fashioned melodrama. The beautiful 
lady (that’s me!), the villain (that’s 
Tom), the curious crowd, the flickering 
lights, and Madison Square in the dim 
background. 

We really were not delayed more than 
ten minutes, but it seemed that many 
hours before we were on our way again. 
It was so unnecessary forall this to hap- 
pen when we were not a dozen blocks 
from our destination. 

You will scarcely believe me when 
I tell vou that we arrived at the Blacks’ 
without any further mishap. On reach- 
ing the dressing-room, I found that | 
had two whole minutes in which to ad- 
mire myself. I turned away from the 
mirror really quite as satisfied as if I 
had planned this toilette a month in ad- 
vance, instead of being put together by 
electricity, 


Going down stairs, Tomsqueezed my 
arm and whispered—‘‘ You are a poem, 
my dear, I'd like to kiss you.”’ 

I snubbed him severely, as in a 
moment more we were greeting our 
hostess and being presented to the 
Governor. As we moved.away, I heard 
him say to Mrs. Black—* Whata hand- 
some woman. I did not understand the 
name.’’ 

‘Mrs. Norris,’’ she answered, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Tom Norris.’’ 

I pretended to be listening to Mr. 
Black, and heard him reply-—‘‘ Not 
Tom Norris, who drew up the Norris 
Bill?”’ 

‘* Exactly. That is Mr. and Mrs. 
Norris. She was Corinne Du Pré, the 
singer, before her marriage. Don’t you 
remember ?’’ 

‘““Why, yes. Certainly, now I do. I 
remember, too, that I used to call her 
‘La belle Corinne.’ By Jove isn’t ita 
joke! I’m glad they are here. I think 
I shall have to draw Mr. Norris out a 
bit.’’ 

We were the last to arrive, and dinner 
was just then announced. I do not 
know that I shall believe in the future 
that ‘‘eavesdroppers hear no good of 
themselves."’ I felt just a little bit 
guilty, however, when Mr. Black offered 
me his arm to take me out, as I had 
not been listening to a word the dear 
man had been saying. You know, or 
rather, you don’t know, what a talker 
he is, and during dinner I took advan- 
tage of this to watch affairs at the other 
end of the table occasionally. 

Senator Hatch and Mr. Bell were do- 
ing all they could to keep the conver- 
sation away from politics, and succeeded 
until dinner was nearly over. I really 
felt quite nervous, but Tom told me 
afterward he was simply biding his 
time, waiting for a happy opening, 
which he knew he could force, if neces- 
sary, but he preferred to havethe subject 
come up naturally. He made the most 
of his opportunity when it did come, 
for finally the Governor leaned across 
the table and referred something directly 
to Tom. Mr. Black just then required 


my attention, but soon I observed that 
everybody was listening. ‘Tom is usually 
so quiet, you know—not a man of many 
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words —but when he has something to 
say, and thinks a thing is right, he can 
be most eloquent. Vera, dear, 1’m go- 
ing to tell you something,—away down 
in the deepest, most subterranean cham- 
ber of my heart I’m certain it was not 
anything that Tom or I did by ourselves 
alone that night, thut brought about 
the glorious result. I believe there is 
a Mighty Central Power that rules this 
Universe, that governs and arranges 
every detail. There was a great wrong 
to be righted, and Tom was the instru- 
ment chosen, the means by which 
it was to be accomplished. While it 
will bring him personal success, after 
all that may be his real reward, who 
knows? He used the best human tools 
at his command,—himself, my voice, 
my personality perhaps—but there was 
a power behind and above us. 

You will think something must have 
happened, and that I am getting queer 
since I left you. It must be because 
I am sleepy, and can’t see what my pen 
is writing. Good night, dear. I'll 
finish this in the morning, when my 
pen will behave better, and in the mean- 
time only think of me as 

Your frivolous 
CORINNE. 


February 7, 11 a. m. 
DEAREST VERA: 

Good morning, dear. Here I am, 
and the cobwebs of last night quite 
brushed out of my brain! Where did 
I leave off? I left Tom talking with 
Governor Trevor. He certainly had 
something to say that night, and said it 
in a manner that carried conviction. I 
could see that the Governor was im- 
pressed, for he occasionally nodded his 
head as if to say——‘‘ That’s true.’’ 

As for me, I was as much interested 
as if I had never heard anything of the 
subject before. As soon as Tom had 
finished, or rather, as soon as he could 
interrupt him, Senator Hatch began in 
his smooth way to attack some of the 
points Tom had made, but Mrs. Black, 
at this critical moment—God bless her 

-gave the signal for the ladies to retire, 
saying with a pleasant laugh that ‘‘ if 
the men were going to talk horrid poli- 
tics we would not stay !"’ 


I observed that she gave Tom a sig- 
nificant glance as she passed through 
the door which he held open, and I 
knew the time was near for me to play 
my part in this drama. I had simply 
toyed with my dinner, as I knew I could 
not sing otherwise. If the glance Tom 
had exchanged with Mrs. Black was 
significant, the look he gave me would 
have moved a heart of marble. After 
alittle chat with one or two of the ladies, 
I sat down beside Elsie Black. She 
whispered that I was a dream in my 
pretty gown, and looked as if I had just 
stepped out of an old picture. In her 
usual way of jumping from one subject 
to another, like a bird in a tree, hopping 
from limb to limb, she announced that 
she was taking singing lessons, and 
wouldn’t I look over some of her songs. 
This gave me an opportunity to go tothe 
piano, and while she was looking over 
her music I began running my fingers 
over the keys, and presently sang the 
opening bars of ‘‘Caro Nome.’’ Some 
telepathic power must have made the 
Governor feel that I was calling him, 
calling him to leave the influence that 
was working against my dear Tom. 

‘*Gualtier Maldé! Nome di lui si 
amato.’’ I amsure that music is sweet 
enough to move any heart. Dear old 
Verdi! He never wrote anything more 
exquisite for a woman’s voice. 

Almost before I could believe it, the 
official gentleman appeared in the door- 
way, and I felt successful thus far, at 
least. But could I hold him? That 
was my one thought, and like the hero- 
ines we read of in the Russian novels, 
who play such an important part in 
politics, I felt I must or die. 

I paused for a moment, as if tremend- 
ously surprised to see him. He came 
forward with a pleasant smile, and ex- 
pressed himself in a most happy way, 
saying, ‘‘ Gilda had more charms for 
him than cigars and politicians.’’ 

After chatting a few moments about 
the time he saw me first in this very 
opera, ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ I commenced again 
at his request ‘‘Gualtier Malde,’’ and 
never in my old professional days did | 
try harder to please than I did to charm 
that man and keep him at my side. I 
sang snatches from ‘‘ Carmen,’’ ‘‘ Mig- 
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non,” ‘‘ Faust,” —and after a long time 
the other men came in. ‘Tom, dear old 
fellow, I could see was delighted with 
the way things were progressing. We 
sang together some of the duets from 
‘‘La Bohéme,”’ and though he has not 
much of a voice, he sings with great 
taste for an amateur. When we fin- 
ished, His Excellency said to me: 
‘* Your husband is certainly a success 
at draughting bills that keep the poli- 
ticians by the ears, but he seems to have 
been successful in more ways than one.”’ 

Several times I observed Senator 
Hatch and the others look impatiently 
at the group about the piano, but I re- 
doubled my efforts to be entertaining 
until the Governor should leave, which 
he did shortly before eleven o'clock. 

I assure you, my dear Vera, that that 
short hour and a half in the drawing- 
room was almost as severe a strain as 
singing a whole opera. I felt that there 
was so much at stake fordear Tom. As 
the Governor was about to go, I heard 
Senator Hatch ask him if it was pos- 
sible to have a short interview that 
night. He replied that he was extremely 





E was a rather stormy scene. 

It was not the first time there 

had been a stormy scene, for 

Eva, though a dear thing, was a little 
apt to give way to temper and Bertie 
certainly was lax in his view of the 
duties of a fiancé 
the things that people said of him were 
true; in this case, for instance, it really 
was his cousin with whom he had been 
seen at a theater the evening before. 
But Eva didn’t believe him for one 


BERTIE 


With Sketches by F. C. CLARKE 


But not nearly half 


sorry, but it would be impossible. He 
would see them in Albany at 12 o'clock 
the following day. 

It seems they were intending to go to 
Washington that night, they were so 
certain they ‘‘ had’’ the Governor, but 
they gave up their trip and went to 
Albany early the next morning. Alas 
for them and their hopes, however 

—for before twelve o'clock he had signed 
the bill. Tom subsequently learned it 
was almost the first official business to 
which the Governor gave his attention. 

Tom is going to Albany to-night to 
see about some Commissions that are 
to be appointed, and I have been invited 
to go up with Mrs. Black for a visit at 
the Executive Mansion. Mrs. Blackis 
always the hostess for her bachelor 
brother, you know. 

Please send on my luggage at once, 
for I am sure, my dear Vera, I shall need 
something beside my official dinner 
dress. With a thousand good-byes, 

Ever your own 
CORINNE. 

P.S. Luggage justreceived. Thanks, 

tremendously 


AND THE 
STEP 


By JOHN WORNE 


DOOR- 


- moment. And what's 

” ~ ss . 
fs more, she fully intert4ed 
not to believe him so 


long as he kept up that 
irritating ‘‘ don’t care” 
manner as if he ran no 
risk of losing that priceless jewel, her 
love. She meant to show him this 
time that he was playing with the edge 
of a precipice. 

She had just denounced him hotly at 
some length, making it clear that hence- 
forth their paths lay farasunder. ‘‘ Well 
I suppose that’s all we need say about 
that,’’ he said cheerfully. ‘‘ I see what 
you mean. Let’s talk of something 
more pieasant.”’ 

‘* Never speak to me again,’’ she re- 
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plied haughtily, ‘‘and kindly leave the 
house !’’ 

‘‘T was talking this afternoon,’’ he 
said, with an exasperating drawl, ‘‘with 
the man you were engaged to the season 
before last.’’ This was a shaft he 
found useful whenever they parted for 
ever. ‘‘Not Mappam, you know—the 
other one.’’ She tossed her head in- 
dignantly. 

‘*T’ve often tried to find out from 
him,’’ he went on, ‘‘ whether you left 
him or he left you, don’t you know—’’ 
This was more than anybody could 
bear; she was accustomed to his frank- 
ness; it was one of his charms; but 
this—! 

She hurried to the door. 

‘* Are you going?’ 
he said, ‘‘ I suppose 
I shall find you at the 
Wardlaw’s to-night ? 
I shall call again to- 
morrow afternoon.’’ 

‘*You shall never 
come into this house 
again,’’ she said 
fiercely. 

‘““Then I shall do 
something that will 
make you sorry.”’ 

‘“What will you 
do?” she asked. 

‘** Build me a wil- 
low cabin at your 
gate. And call upon 
my soul within the 
house.’ They do that in Shakespeare.’’ 

She turned contemptuously and left 
the room, and finding it dull alone, he 
went too. 

At the Wardlaw’s that evening when 
he came up for his usual six dances she 
was coldly unaware that she had ever 
been introduced to him. He apologized 
and brought Mrs. Wardlaw who, though 
she had known them both since child- 
hood, performed the necessary cere- 
mony. Then he discovered that she 
was sorry but hadn't a spare dance on 
her program. He offered to get her 
another one, a nice clean one, and write 
on it himself. She declined, so he 
danced seven times obtrusively with 
Maude Noreham, whom she hated, com- 
ing up at intervals to inform her that 





At 4 o'clock. 


she had dropped her program and hand- 
ing her a new one each time, all beau- 
tifully filled up with his own initials 
and the various pet names he enjoyed in 
happier times. But it was all of no use. 

Next day he appeared at the door at 
4 o’clock and rang. 

The footman had had strict orders. 

‘* Miss Rowen at home ?” 


‘« No er.” 

‘Mrs. Rowen ?’’ 

** No @ar.”” 

‘““Mr. Rowen ?’’ 

‘* No'sr.”” 

‘** Any of the little Rowen’s ?’’ 
“io a.” 


The nurse, perhaps ?’’ 

No sir.’’ 

“pe” 

Shall, I say you called, sir ?’’ 

*“Oh, no; I’m expected. Didn't 
they tell you ?’’ 

‘* Very good, sir.’” With difficulty 
the footman repressed a smile. As 
Bertie showed no signs of going he was 
puzzled. The situation was new. 
What does a well-trained servant do 
when a popular guest, not a tramp, re- 
fuses to leave the doorstep ? 

‘Don’t keep the door open,’’ said 
Bertie, ‘‘ there’s a draught.”’ 

‘* Very good, sir.’’ The footman put 
his hand over his mouth and was about 
to close the door. 

‘* Oh, by the way, John !”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘You might just megtion that I’m 
here.”’ a 

‘* Very good, sir.’’ And he went to 
the drawing-room. It was Mrs. Row- 
en’s at-home day, a fact which Bertie 
knew. Eva was entertaining two early 
arrivals. At least, it wasn’t really en- 
tertaining, but that is what it is called. 
Solemnly John announced: ‘‘ Mr. Ber- 
tie Pilkinghame is on the doorstep.”’ 

Eva bit her lip. ‘‘ You told him 
Mr. Rowen was not at home ?”’ 

‘* Yes, miss.’’ 

‘‘'That will do.’’ John retired sol- 
emnly and Eva congratulated herself 
on her happy idea of pretending that 
he came to see her father. It saved 
awkward explanations. Bertie stood 
outside and studied the beautiful brass 
knocker. A carriage drove up and two 
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ladies got out. He knew them, shook 
hands and rang the bell. Johnappeared. 


¢ 





He studied the beautiful brass knocker. 


The elder of the two asked if Mrs. 
Rowen was at home. John looked at 
Bertie, hesitated for a fraction of a sec- 
ond, and said, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.’’ 

The two stepped inside, expecting 
Bertie to follow. But he only said: 
‘“Ts Mrs. Rowen at home ?’’ 

John coughed, and said: ‘‘ No sir.’’ 

‘* Miss Rowen ?”’ 

‘* No, sir.’ 

‘¢Mr. Rowen ?’’ 

“No. si) 

‘« Any of the little Rowens ?’’ 

‘* No, sir. 

‘* The nurse, perhaps ?”’ 

‘* No, sir.”’ 

‘* Very well; shut the door, there’s 
a draught,’ he sighed. 

And in the drawing-room Eva had to 
invent elaborate explanations on the 
spur of the moment of the unhappy 
position of dear Mr. Pilkinghame. ‘‘ He 
came to see papa,’’ was no good at all, 
for they had distinctly heard him ask 
for everybody, including the nurse. 
Eva was very hot and red, and changed 
the subject 

John announced Mrs. Wardlaw and 
Miss Wardlaw. 

‘* How do you do, my dear ?’’ said 
Mrs. Wardlaw. ‘‘ Why on earth is 
poor Mr. Pilkinghame sitting on the 
doorstep? Such a funny thing to do 
on the Avenue.’’ 


Eva began all over again and they all 
helped to explain, and Mrs. Rowen 
joined in and there was general rejoic- 
ing at having something to discuss. 
The poor girl was furious, and after re- 
peated and violent efforts had jus. suc- 
ceeded in turning the conversation 
when John announced Lord Bobby 
Dalmainham (pronounced Dam’’) a 
recent importation of Bertie’s ‘ How 
do you do?’’ said Lord Bobby. ‘‘I 
say, you know, Miss Rowen, what 
have you been doing to your young 
man? I had to step over him, and he 
only wagged his head and said: ‘This 
is what they do in Shakespeare?’ Do 
they ?’’ 

So Eva, feeling an almost irresistible 
impulse to hurl things about, began 
again the same poor, threadbare expla- 
nation, and glancing by chance out of 
the window she saw small boys collect- 
ing and a policeman looking on suspi- 
ciously from the opposite side of the 
road. It was a most uncomfortable 
afternoon. ‘The next visitor who ar- 
rived looked deeply concerned, and 
wanted to know if Mr. Pilkinghame, 
having lost his fortune, had become a 
gentleman cab-runner; and yet another 
who, with much delicacy, had said noth- 
ing, openly retired with a cup of tea into 
acorner and inquired of a friend whether 
Eva’s cruelty had driven the poor young 
man out of his mind. It was obvious 
to all that the subject was a sore one, 
so they discussed it under their breath 
in little groups. There was a general 
impression that Eva had no doubt been 
behaving badly, and an anxietv to dis- 

° 





This is what they do in Shakespeare. 
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cover whether the engagement was at 
an end and who was to blame, and 
wherever Eva came the conversation 
changed suddenly and became common- 
place and strained. 

‘You had better let him in,” whis- 
pered her mother hurriedly. 

‘* Never !’’ she said, clenching her 
fists and with difficulty keeping back 
tears of rage. 

And through it all she had to smile 
and smile and be cheerful and witty. 
Oh why didn’t those awful people go ? 

John came in. She looked at him 
with apprehension. ‘This time he car- 
ried a tea-tray. It ought to be men- 
tioned that he had just been presented 
with a five dollar bill and a promise of 
immediate employment in case of dis- 
missal. He came up to the tea table 
and held out the tray. 

‘“ Well?’ asked Eva. He replied 
audibly, ‘‘ Mr. Pilkinghame says, miss, 
that he will have his tea very nicely on 
the doorstep.’’ 

There was a pause in the conversa- 
tion and all eyes were turned on her 
with interest. She gulped down her 
wrath, tried to laugh lightly and with 
trembling hands poured out a cup of 
tea for him. It would look too absurd 
to say ‘‘ No,’’ or tell the man to send 
him away, and he certainly should never, 
never, zever be allowed to come in. 

‘Two lumps, he usually takes 
miss.”’ 

She put the sugar in and John went 
out with the tray and a cake basket. 
As he reached the door he turned and 
said, ‘‘ And I was to say, miss, that as 
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*Two lumps he usually takes.” 
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it is just beginning to rain, have you got 
such a thing as an awning ?’’ 

‘Take him—take him—an umbrel- 
la,’’ she stammered, too miserable now 
even to care what all the people were 
thinking. Oh, wouldn’t she like to 
have a firm grip of that young man by 
the ears! It was some little time be- 
fore the conversation broke out freely 
again. 

‘*Shall I take him some hot toast?’’ 
asked Lord Bobby mischievously. She 
pretended not to have heard the ques- 
tion so he went out. He was back 
in a minute and the plate he carried 
Was empty. 

‘* He says they don’t have hot toast 
in Shakespeare,’’ he remarked solemnly, 
‘*so he was grateful but gave it all to 
the policeman, who put some in his 
pocket for the little ones at home.’’ 

Eva tried to say something about the 
affectionate nature of the police, and 
somebody else suggested that car con- 
ductors ran them close. But nobody 
knew much about car conductors ex- 
cept fronr what appeared in the news- 
papers. There was some desultory 
criticism of lightning conductors and 
somebody rose to go. Eva sighed with 
relief, but it was a long time yet before 
the trial was over. Each visitor on 
departing found a most elegant young 
man, beautifully dressed, sitting, with 
legs crossed, under an umbrella just 
outside the door. He was cheerful but 
would give no explanations. He prom- 
ised to call soon on all those he knew, 
provided they would let him in. 

‘*T wouldn’t care to do this sort of 
thing often you know. Excuse my not 
getting up, won’t you? I’ve got a nice 
dry paving stone at present and it will 
get wet ifI do. Wet paving stones are 
so uncomfortable aren’t they ? Yes in- 
deed. Good-by.’’ 

‘Feeling comfy, old chap?’’ said 
Lord Bobby. ‘‘Glad to see you've 
taken a little nourishment. Been sit- 
ting on a volcano inside all the after- 
noon. How’s old Shakespeare ?”’ 

‘“You run away,’’ said Bertie, 
‘*there’s a police force watching you. 
Ta, ta!’’ 

As a matter of fact that poor police- 
man had been in difficulty, too. There 























was a rapidly growing crowd of errand 
boys gazing at a respectful distance, 
and the situation was unprece- 
dented. How could he move on a 
loafer who was on such intimate terms 
with every body in the house and had 
tea brought out to him by the footman ? 
He had indeed suggested that he might 
be creating an obstruction, but Bertie 
was so genial about-it and the hot but- 
tered toast was so uncommonly good. 

As the last guest went John was 
hastily summoned to the drawing-room, 
where Eva was looking out of the win- 
dow in fury after an outburst of tears. 

‘* Why do you allow that person to an- 
noy us like this all the afternoon ?’’ she 
said angrily, turning round. 

*‘ He wouldn’t go, miss. I told him 
you were all out every time anybody 
came. It didn’t seem to make no dif- 
ference.’’ 

‘‘ Why don’t you send him away ?”’ 
She stamped her foot 

‘*He don’t seem to listen to what I 
say, miss. I thought you wouldn’t be 
wanting us to have a disturbance by 
using force, miss—in fact I didn’t quite 
know what you wo/d want me to do, 
miss.’’ 

‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ she wailed. 
‘* But, at any rate, he can’t stay there 
much longer.’’ 

‘*He has just sent in, miss, to bor- 
row a rug in case the weather should 
turn chilly in the early hours of the 
morning.’ 

‘* But—but—he 
gasped. 

‘* He slept out all through the war, 
miss.’’ 

‘*Oh, dear! And all those people 
coming to dinner to-night !'’ she cried 
in despair. ‘‘ What are we todo? Can’t 
the police do anything ?’’ 

‘* Well, miss, they would remove him 
if they knew you wanted it.”’ 

‘* Want it? Of course we want it! 
Tell them to send him away at once !”’ 


so 


can't do it!’’ she 


she said hastily, even as Elizabeth 
signed the death warrant of Essex. She 
was too angry to think. 

‘* Very good, miss,’’ said John. He 


went to the door. The shades of eve- 
ning were falling and the crowd was 
getting larger, noisier and less respect- 
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ful. There were three policemen near 
at hand in earnest deliberation, with 
note books. Eva watched the proceed- 
ings from behind the curtains 

‘I am afraid you must go, sir,’’ said 
John. ‘‘I’m very sorry.’’ 

‘* Not at all,” said Bertie Who 


says so ?”’ 
‘* Miss Rowen, sir.’’ 
‘*T thought you said she was out 


John coughed. ‘‘ Yessir, so she was 
—in a manner of speaking.” 
‘*Who’s to send me away?’’ said 


Bertie looking thoughtfully up into the 
umbrella. 

‘* Miss Rowen has told me to tell the 
police, sir.”’ 


‘She told you to tell the police ?’’ he 
said in heart-broken accents. ‘‘ Then 
is all indeed over !’’ 

‘‘Are you going, sir?’’ said John 
gently. 

‘“No,’’ he replied with determina- 
tion. ‘I’m here to stay! Awat coe 


lum, fiat justitia!”’ 

John beckoned sorrowfully to the po- 
licemen, who approached in solid forma- 
tion. The crowd cheered. 

‘* Kindly remove this gentleman, who 
is trespassing.’’ 

The policeman who had the buttered 
toast touched Bertie on the arm. His 
voice was gruff but tinged with com- 
passion. 

‘*You can’t stay here, sir,’’ he said. 

‘Why not?’’ said Bertie sweetly. 

‘*T should be much obliged if you 
would go quietly, sir.” 

‘*T would do anything to please you,’’ 





**7 wouldn't care to do tht 
often.” 


wt of 


thing 
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said Bertie, ‘‘ but do be reasonable.”’ 
“If you would be so kind as to 
get up and go 
‘ome, sir; our or- 

ders are—”’ 

‘*Home,’’ said 
Bertie pathetical- 
ly. ‘‘ Ah, if you 
knew how cold and 
cheerless is the 
home you would 
drive me to! All 
alone, with only 
two men to tend 
my—’’ 

‘*Can’tstay talk- 
ing ’ere, sir. Are 
you goin’ ?”’ 

a. 

Tween “i. "a 

With bowed head. afraid we must 
take you to the station, sir.”’ 

The other two policemen came near, 
anl the crowd pressed round and 
chuckled. 

‘* Ha !’’ said Bertie, ‘‘ you use force ! 
Very well, give me your hand.’ With 
their help he hoisted himself up and 
stretched his legs. Then he patted the 
knees of his trousers and put his hat 
straight. Incidentally he glanced at 
the drawing-room window and saw the 
corner of Eva’s elbow. ‘‘ Mind, I’m 
only coming by force. Where are the 
handcuffs ?’’ He held out his hands. 

‘** T don’t know as there’ll be need for 
that, sir.’’ 

‘* Put ’em on,” said Bertie, ‘‘at once, 
or I shall attempt to escape.” 

‘* Well sir,’’ said the policeman, ‘‘ it 
ain’t a usual request—’’ 

‘* Never mind; oblige me.’ 

So they put them on. Evasaw it and 
felt a twinge of remorse. The party 
move off with the rabble at their heels. 

‘‘Qne moment,’’ said Bertie. He 
stopped just in front of the drawing- 
roo:n and for some seconds cast up at 
the window which he knew to belong 
to Eva’s room a glance containing a 
most effective mixture of pathos, passion, 
regret, forgiveness and despair. Then 
he passed with bowed head into the 
gathering darkness, and Eva sank down 
torn with anguish at what she had 
done. An hour or so later a police- 


, 


, 


man called with a ragged and dirty 
scrap of blue paper folded and addressed 
to Miss Rowen. It contained in shaky 
writing, done with some red substance 
which might have been blood, but was 
probably ink and embellished with 
many blots and splutters which were 
caused possibly by emotion but probably 
by a police station pen, the following 
words :— 

My heart is broken. You may have for- 
gotten my very name. I do not blame you. 
I am sitting ona very hard bench. Next to 
me is a very old lady. She is verydrunk. Her 
head is on my shoulder as I write. I have no 
right to write, but I cannot go without one 
last word to one who deigned to love me once. 
The very old lady hasawakened? Darling, I 
cannot speak of her language. I ama leaky boat 
adrift on the ocean of life. I badly want bail- 
ing out. I call youdarling,I have noright tocall 
you darling, darling. Oh this bench is hard! 
Not so hard as the bench will be to-morrow 
morning unless some responsible house-holder 
comes round to-night and explains that it is a 
mistake. But I have no one in my extremity 
or, indeed, anywhere. lIask no mercy. I de- 
serve all I get. Few men can say that. | 
think my mind is wandering. Farewell; may 
vou be happy. Think of me sometimes in my 
lonely cell. Oh my broken heart! Farewell 
for ever. BERTIE. 

P.S. Any time willdo of course, but get 
Mr. Rowen to come as soon as you can, 
dear. 


She read this pathetic document 
twice through her tears and then, though 
it was nearly time to dress for dinner, 
she hurried on her hat and coat. All 
the blots on his noble nature were 
erased and he shone forth a martyr to 
her hasty temper. What was all that 
behavior during the afternoon, which 
seemed curious at the time, but a proof 
of the untameable ardor of his love ? 
How he must have suffered for her on 
the doorstep! And now—! She pic- 
tured him in chains with cropped hair 
and stamped all over with horrid arrows. 
Oh why did she ever speak harshly to 
him? She hurried down to her father, 
who had just come in, and explained 
that Bertie had been wrongfully im- 
prisoned through her fault and he must 
come round and get him out now at 
once, without waiting for the carriage; 
one never knew what a wasted minute 
would mean in dealing with the swift 
and relentless fury of the law. 

Mr. Rowen was sceptical, but asevery- 
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body assured him that Bertie had un- 
doubtedly been marched off he con- 
sented to go and Eva insisted on going, 
too. It was the least she could do in 
reparation. On the way she had ap- 
palling visions of the hard bench, 
drunken criminals, bread and water, 
the treadmill, oakum picking, degrada- 
tion and penal servitude; and it was 
she who had given the order which had 
brought it all on ! 

They drove in a hansom to the dingy 
police station. A policeman said, yes, 
there was a young gent who had been 
brought in that afternoon. For forgery, 
he thought ; but on looking up a large 
book he found it was only for loitering. 
Then he remembered ; yes, of course, 
the sergeant had declined to take the 
charge and had simply detained the man 
pending inquiries at the house he was 
alleged to have annoyed. Eva shud- 
dered at hearing Bertie coldly referred to 
as ‘‘the man.’’ ‘Then she heard voices 
from the next room. Somebody—was 
it Bertie ?—yes, it was Bertie—cried 
‘*Misery !’’ Somebody else with a bru- 
tal laugh said ‘‘ Double you!’’ Horror! 
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was this some torture! She clung to 
her father. ‘‘ Misery on that hand !”’ said 
the other voice—the 
brutal one, with a 
fiendish chuckle. 
Was it thumb screws? 

‘*T’ll tell’im you’re 
’ere sir,’’ said the po- 
liceman. He opened 
the door and looked 
into the room where 
Bertie in an armchair 
with a cigar in his 
mouth was playing 
pinochle with the 
sergeant. 

‘* Somebody to see 
you sir.”’ 

‘*Right,’’ said Ber- 
tie and came out. 

‘* Hullo! Eva!”’ 

‘* Bertie!’ She 
arms. 

‘* Darling, how you must have suf- 
fered !’’ 

He sighed. ‘‘ It is all over now, dear, 
let us forgive and forget; I was net 
altogether without blame myself.’’ 





“TPs all over.” 


rushed into his 








ON. JACOB H. BROMWELL, 
member of Congress from the 
Second Ohio District, comprising 

a part of Cincinnati and a part of Ham- 
ilton County outside of Cincinnati, had 
decided to retire from public life. He 
announced that he would not be a can- 
didate for renomination. 

Instantly there was a rush of aspi- 
tants into the vacated field. Ambition 


Proprietor of Cincinnati 


By GUSTAV J. KARGER 





sprang into being in the bosom of a 
Cincinnati gentleman who, though 
prominent socially and professionally, 
was a bit of atyro in a_ political 
sense. ‘‘ I should deem it an honor to 
be nominated to succeed you,’ he 
wrote to Mr. Bromwell. ‘‘ I want your 
support and your advice. If you were 
in my place what would you do?” 
The Hon. Jacob H. Bromwell smiled 
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the grim smile of the man of experience 
who regards charitably, yet with amuse- 
ment, the shortcomings of the novice. 
Then he called a messenger and de- 
spatched a telegram of two words of 
three letters each. 

‘*SEE COX.”’ 

Nothing could be more distinctly char- 
acteristic of the conditions that obtain 
in Cincinnati than the truthful little 
anecdote just related. 

Do you want a job as greaser in a 
pumping station ? 

See Cox ! 

Do you want to get an ordinance 
through the city council ? Never mind 
about the members of that body indi- 
vidually — 

See Cox ! 

Do you want to goto Congress? Are 
you interested in a public franchise, in 
a public contract, in getting a man on 
a jury, in the stringing of an electric 
wire —take a fool’s advice— 

See Cox! George Barnesdale Cox! 

It is evident enough that Cox’s pow- 
er as dictator of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County—and in a measure of the 
State of Ohio—is due to his organiza- 
tion. From the mayor and the judges 
of the court down to the street scrapers 
—all owe him allegiance. All are un- 
ashamed, most of them glory in it. Car- 
toons showing candidates wearing 
‘*The Cox Collar,’’ or a convention 
hall with Cox as the only occupant, 
arouse good-natured applause. Many 
who are not in politics defend the sys- 
tem. ‘‘ We ought to have some one at 
the head of political affairs, just as we 
have at the head of business affairs,’’ is 
the line of reasoning adopted. ‘‘If 
Cox weren’t Boss, some one else would 
be. And we prefer Cox.’”’ 

George B. Cox was born in Cincin- 
nati, April 29, 1853. His mother was 
a Canadian, his father a native of Great 
Britain, who emigrated to this country 
in 1847. Cox, senior, was a man of 
ingenuity and deep religious feeling. 

Cox, junior, inherited his father’s 
mental nimbleness as well as_ his 
deeper traits. He is not a church 
member, but those who know him best 
are aware that within his breast there 
lie dormant powerful sentiments, which 


rest on foundations of the firmest faith. 

Robust health and a strong physique 
were ever his. To-day he is over six feet 
high, weighing more than 220 pounds. 
His magnificent stature has gained for 
him the popular, even affectionate, so- 
briquet of ‘‘ The Big Fellow.’’ 

Reverses that came upon his parents 
threw him into the world on his own 
resources after very few years of school- 
ing. The late W. H. Morgan was the 
principal of the school which Cox at- 
tended for those few years. Later, 
when Cox attained power, he made Mor- 
gan superintendeit of schools. 

I talked to Mr. Morgan about Cox’s 
school days once. 

‘** George never lied,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ He 
never bore malice, sulked, whined or 
moped. He was frequently in boyish 
trouble, and never seemed to regard as 
unjust the punishment which befel him 
on such occasions. One of his most 
admirable traits was his undisguised love 
for his mother.’’ 

As a ‘‘scrapper’’ and a swimmer 
Cox excelled. At the age of twelve he 
jumped into the river to save a drown- 
ing man. Inthe prize ring, even before 
he had attained his full growth, he 
knocked out Spence Ferguson, a col- 
ored pugilist. 

When cast upon his own resources 
Cox adopted first the calling of a boot- 
black and newsboy. Then he drove a 
butcher’s wagon. Next he found em- 
ployment as driver with a firm of dry 
goods merchants. Then, until his 
twenty-fifth year, he was a tobacco 
salesman on commission. 

For a short time he was a barkeeper. 
Then he struck out for himself and start- 
ed a saloon in the r8th ward. And here 
opens the vista of his political career. 

Frank Kelly was to some extent his 
sponsor. Kelly hailed from Philadel- 
phia. Hehad madeastudy of the Phila- 
delphia system. He discovered wasted 
opportunities in Cincinnati. He fre- 
quented Cox’s emporium and noted 
that the all-night hangers-on were not 
being put to practical use. He taught 
Cox the science of organizing precinct 
polls on primary and election days by 
virtue of the instrumentality of the 
hangers-on, 
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Their efficacy was tested in 1878. 
They won Cox’s first fight. The story 
of that first fight and what prompted 
him to make it I tell as Mr. Cox told it 
to me. 

‘*R. H. Stevenson was collector of 
the port for Cincinnati at that time,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ A Republican convention was 
to be held at Music Hall. The 18th 
ward was entitled to thirty delegates. 
Mr. Stevenson controlled the ward. 
Some of the younger men in the ward 
wanted to go as delegates and they 
asked me to see Mr. Stevenson and re 
quest him to put five of them oa his 
ticket. Mr. Stevenson treated the mat- 
ter lightly. ‘If they want to go to the 
convention,’ he said, ‘let them get up 
their own tickets and make a fight.’ 

‘* «Ts this the answer I am tocarry to 
these boys ?’ I asked. 

**ht ws." 

‘«« Then let me tell you something!’ 
I retorted. ‘I asked you for five dele- 
gates. I shall now make it my busi- 
ness to take thirty instead of five.’ 

‘*T did, and they went. The night 
before the convention met a committee 
on credentials was announced. In the 
convention this committee reported, 
seating the Stevenson delegation. I ap- 
pealed on the ground that no committee 
composed of non-members of the con- 
vention had the right to consider the 
case. I was sustained after a contest 
on the floor and the Cox delegation was 
seated. 

‘*T remained in the ward and in the 
spring of 1879 my friends ran me for 
council. The ward had been Demo- 
cratic by 500. I received the nomina- 
tion and was elected by a majority of 
twenty-six 

‘* That is how I started in politics. I 
have been in it ever since.’’ 

Stevenson belonged to the then gov- 
erning clique, known as the ‘‘ Kessler 
Ring,’’ after Henry Kessler, its leader. 
Cox had tasted blood: he was athirst 
for more. From the Kessler council he 
next wrested his election to the board of 
equalization Little by little, he de- 
veloped the spirit of political leader 
ship. Physical and mental force rather 
than personal magnetism were then as 
now the factors that aided him. 
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In 1881 Cox consecrated himself 
finally to the cause of professional polli- 
tics. He had made a few thousand 
dollars in real estate. He sold his 
saloon and devoted himself exclusively 
to his task. He has had no other busi- 
ness since then save that of a politician, 
until he became president, a few months 
ago, of the Cincinnati, Dayton & Tole- 
do ‘Traction Company, control of which 
was wrested from a party of Cleveland 
capitalists. 

That year—1881—at the turbulent 
Price-Hill convention, the hitherto 
practically absolute power of the Kess- 
ler clique was broken. By 1885 it had 
been shattered beyond possibility or 
hope of repair. Cox had made deeper 
inroads each year. He made repeated 
failures, but in the end his triumph was 
complete. In 1885 he won the nomina- 
tion for county clerk. But the people, 
by their ballots, said him nay. He 
nominated himself once more, in 1888. 


Again the people would have none of 
him, although the rest of his ticket was 
elected. 


Since then he has not been a candi- 
date. Governor Foraket pointed him 
State oil inspector, but he has ‘‘ run” 
for no office. 1888 taught him the pro- 
fessional politician’s weakness at the 
polls. He has not forgotten. 

Official party recognition was vouch- 
safed Cox in 1884. He had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee. ‘The remnants of the Lincoln 
Club—or Kessler—coterie refused to 
acknowledge him and turned the cam- 
paign funds over to Gen. Andrew Hick- 
enlooper. The dispute was brought 
before the National Committee, and 
Gen. Clarkson and others hurried to 
Cincinnati to restore harmony. They 
decided in favor of Cox’s by a unani- 
mous vote. 

James G. Blaine was then candidate 
for President. He was scheduled for a 
speech in Cincinnati from a platform in 
front of the Burnet Houss Arrange- 
ments had been made to break up the 
meeting with the assistance of the po- 
lice, then controlled by a board eupho- 
niously known as the ‘‘ Boodle Board.’’ 
A patrol-wagon dashed into the crowd 
that blocked the streets. Cox was on 
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the platform with Blaine. Quick asa ‘‘TIf I am elected,’’ Blaine said on 
3 flash he leaped into the street. He that occasion, ‘‘that man shall be 
‘% seized the plunging horses and inthe United States Marshal here, if he’ll take ) 
presence of the cheering thousands the place.’’ 
forced them back out of the crowd. When the Kessler crowd had been 
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scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
Cox made common cause with Brewer 
Moerlein, the most influential Republi- 
can left in the field of practical poli- 
tics They nominated Val Heim, a 
Moerlein man, for sheriff. Heim, after 
the election, naively undertook to make 
his own appointments, and partially 
ignored the list which had been prepared 
for him. ‘That sealed his political doom. 
The next convention turned him down. 
Moerlein broke with Cox on account 
of it and they fought for the control of 
the following convention, withthe police 
court judgeship as the stake. Cox’sman 
won the nomination. It was the final 
test of strength. Moerlein died soon 
after. 

Yet one other cabal within the party 
ranks to deprive him of his leadership 
is to be recorded. It was the intention 
to quietly seize the reins through the 
campaign committee. Some of Senator 
Foraker’s friends were in the plot. It 
might have succeeded had not one of 
the ‘‘conspirators ’’ betrayed the secret. 
Cox remained the dictator. 

Common Pleas Judge D. Thew 
Wright took the anti-Cox side in that 
little affair. Cox, despite Senator For- 
aker’s protest, denied Judge Wright a 
renomination. 

Senator Foraker recently recommend- 
ed Judge Wright for a judgeship in the 
District of Columbia. Senator Hanna 
opposed the appointment. He knew 
it would offend his old friend Cox. For 
he and Cox are genuine and sincere 
friends. But for Cox, Hanna might 
not have been Senator. Hanna stood 
by Cox in 1900 when the latter was a 
candidate for national committeeman 
from Ohio. The temperance and church 
element were up in arms, but Hanna 
assisted the Cincinnatian to the election. 
Having demonstrated to his foes that he 
could win despite them, Cox resigned 
the place to save his party embartass- 
ment. He does not allow personal am- 
bition to over-ride political expediency. 
He learned that lesson also in 1888. 

Safely intrenched, the goal reached, 
Cox, now supreme commander, began 
to reorganize the forces that had fought 
so valiantly in preparation for the bat- 
tles yet to come. First, there was his 
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cabinet. It had several members at one 
time, but only two remain. ‘They are 
Rudolph K. Hynicka,County Treasurer, 
and August Herrmann, president of the 
Waterworks Commission. After Cox, 
they are the most important Republi- 
can politicians in Hamilton County. 
Like Cox, they came up from the ranks. 
Hynicka was a newspaper reporter when 
he first crossed Cox’s path. No astuter 
politician has developed in Cincinnati. 
August Herrmann—‘‘ Garry he is 
popularly called—had his start as a 
printer in the late George Topp’s office. 
Topp was at that time a factor in poli- 
tics and became his political sponsor by 
procuring for him an appointment in 
the police court clerk’s office. His de- 
velopment was as rapid as it was unex- 
pected. He advanced intellectually and 
politically and his influence grew apace. 
In his spare moments he studied law, 
particularly the law governing munici- 
palities. To-day, in this especial 
branch, he has no peers. He is, fur- 
thermore, admitted to be the ‘‘ long- 
headed ’? member of the organization. 


Mullen is the most powerful of Cox’s 
aides. Mullen, at one time, was an in- 
spector of police. As a Democrat he 
ruled the Fifth Ward, largely a river 
front and lodging-house district, which 
went Democratic, as a rule, by from 
500 to 700 votes. He was elected to 
the city council asa Democrat. Hedid 
not stand by those whose aim it was to 
rid Cincinnati of Cox rule. When as- 
sailed, he came out boldly as a Cox ad- 
herent and defied hisopponents. They 
promised to wipe him off the Fifth Ward 
map. 

Mullen laughed. ‘‘ I'll run for coun- 
cil in the ward as a Republican,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and I’ll carry it hands down.”’ 

It was no idle boast. The river front 
and lodging-house element followed 
him unhesitatingly into the Republican 
camp. The Fifth has become a Cox- 
Mullen stronghold. It gave McKinley 
as large a majority in 1900 as it had 
given Bryan in 1896. It’s not issues 
they want down there—it’s Men. 

Mullen now represents the power of 
Cox in the City Council. He controls 
that body as absolutely as he does the 
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Fifth Ward. Cox leaves all the details 
to him. He’s the head of that particu- 
lar department. 

Each ward in Cincinnati is in charge 
of a ward captain, appointed by Cox. 
Ward captains are responsible for ward 
and precinct organization. Cox men 
must rule at the primaries, Cox men 
must go as delegates to the conventions, 
Cox men must be elected to serve as 
members of the executive committees. 
Cox delegates go through the motions 
of nominating tickets; executives go 


through the motions of choosing 
their officers. In reality, the selec- 
tions are made for them. Cox 


names the candidates; the information 
goes down the line. Formerly, just be- 
fore a convention, the ward captains 
were supplied with little yellow slips ot 
paper, containing the names of the men 
slated to receive the support of the 
delegates. The system has been sim- 
plified; the slips have been eliminated 
and the information goes down mason- 
ically by word of mouth. 

A ward captain, though appointed, 
must ‘‘ make good’’ in his position or 
lose his ‘‘pull.’’ If he should be de- 
feated by an anti-Cox combination, he 
must redeem himself and his ward. 
Should he be defeated by a combination 
of rebellious Cox men, his successful 
rival will probably succeed him as cap- 
tain of the ward. 

A precinct worker, who seeks a politi- 
cal appointment, must first get the en- 
dorsement of the executive committee- 
man from his precinct. Then it goes 
to the ward captain. If he’s agreeable, 
Hynicka or Herrmann is sought out. 
The former controls the county appoint- 
ments, the latter the city jobs. If the 
application is approved by either of 
them, it goes to Cox. All appointments 
are made directly through him. He 
sends word to the proper official, city 
or county, and the trick is turned. 

It’s simplicity itself. Don’t they ever 
rebel? Not since the days of Val 
Heim. They know better. If an 
official is allowed one or two personal ap- 
pointments, what more can he desire? 

In the matter of dismissals from the 
public service a similarly rigid system 
obtains. Not long ago a member of a 


prominent board offered a resolution 
discharging a certain employee. The 
board unhesitatingly assented. 

‘“Why did you drop this man?’ a 
reporter inquired of the member who 
had offered the resolution. 

‘*Darned if I know,’’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Herrmann gave me the reso- 
lution. I know it’s all right though.” 

Nominations for office are decreed by 
Cox after full conference with his chief 
aides. Suggestions from leading citi- 
zens are carefully considered. Every 
element is represented on the completed 
ticket. A representative German is 
sure to go on; one of the soldier ele- 
ment; a negro for the legislature; a 
‘‘ business man’’; the Jewish element 
must not be ignored; the silk stockings 
as well as organized labor must be 
recognized. There is a little ‘‘ pap” 
for every element in the community. 
Once in a while even one of the pro- 
fessional politicians that surround Cox 
goes on the ticket. But that’s only 
when there’s no possibility of defeat. 
Usually they are appointed to office. 

Unable to shake off Cox within the 
party, his political enemies went after 
him from the outside. Fusion, a fusion 
of independent Republicans and Demo- 
crats, was the club with which they pur- 
posed to beat him to death. In the 
spring of 1894 the first battle was 
fought. Theodor Horstman was nomi- 
nated for mayor by the Independent 
Republicans, or Citizen’s Party. One 
wing of the Democracy endorsed him— 
the wing controlled by Louis G. Ber- 
nard, the ‘‘ Little Boss.’’ But Cox is 
more than a Republican leader; he has 
no inconsiderable following among the 
Democrats. -A part of the Democratic 
organization was held in line. It nomi- 
nated Isaac J. Miller as the straightout 
Democratic candidate for mayor. It 
well knew that his nomination would 
draw enough votes from Horstman to 
elect John A. Caldwell, who had reluc- 
tantly obeyed the Cox mandate to give 
up his cherished seat in Congress, and 
come home and run for mayor—a place 
he didn't want. But this wing of the 


Democracy preferred a straight Cox- 
Republican mayor to a ‘‘ renegade ’’ or 
‘* reform ’’ Republican. 
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The votes polled by Miller defeated 
Horstman. Cox remained in the sad- 
dle. 

But the election of 1894 was porten- 
tous of coming defeat. That defeat 
came three years later. This time the 
Fusionists nominated Colonel Gustav 
Tafel, a Democrat, for mayor. Demo- 
crats would not support a Reform Re- 
publican, but the Independents rallied 
enthusiastically around the banner of 
their Democratic ally. Levi C. Good- 
ale, Cox’s candidate, was mercilessly 
slaughtered. About all that Cox saved 
out of the wreck was the city council. 

Cox’s control of city affairs had been 
maintained through a city board, known 


_ at various times as the Board of Public 


Works, Board of Public Service, 
Board of Administration, or Board of 
City affairs. ‘The common council had 
been shorn of practically all its impor- 
tant functions, little by little, and these 
had been vested in thiscity board. This, 
as well as other boards, was a so-called 
bi-partisan board. Cox simply saw 
to it that when appointments to this 
board were made, the Republican ap- 
pointees should be men of the strongest 
partisan qualifications, as well as men 
of the highest ability. He selected the 
Democratic members as well—and these 
Democrats, able men though they might 
be, were rarely amenable to party dis- 
cipline. 

The places to be given out through 
the Board of City Affairs to the ‘‘ faith- 
ful’’ were parceled out on a basis of 
60 per cent. Republicansand 40 per cent. 
Democrats. The Republicans were 
time-tried, hard-working war-horses. 
The Democrats were Cox Democrats, 
or lukewarm Democrats, or Democrats 
not inclined to do partisan work at the 
polls. If one got too active, his head 
went off. They soon understood what 
was expected of them. They were con- 
trolled by a contraction of Cox’s eye- 
brows. 

When the Fusion mayor and his crew 
of unskilled politicians came into power 
in the spring of 1897, they had this sort 
of a ball bearing, thoroughly greased 
machine to deal with. The task was 
too delicate for them. They reorganized 
the board on a partisan plan, with pro- 
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visions for an election of two out of the 
six members the next spring. By that 
time conditions had changed and two 
Cox men were elected. Of the four 
anti-Cox men remaining, one came over 
to the enemy. That made it three to 
three—a tie. Quarrels and wrangles 
broke out and the board became known 
as the ‘‘ Wrangling Board.’’ Pay rolls 
were held up, the streets were left un- 
cleaned, city business came practically 
to a standstill. The people were dis- 
gusted and they blamed it all on the 
Fusion administration. 

The election of Colonel Tafel in the 
spring had convinced some people that 
the Cincinnati public demanded a 
change, and that if the Republicans 
were to regain control, the old organ- 
ization must efface itself. At the re- 
quest of Senator Hanna, Cox decided to 
have nothing to do with the fall nomi- 
nations, the conduct of party affairs 
being placed in the hands of a commit- 
tee of twelve. 

This committee of twelve —the 
‘* Dozen Raw,’’ as they were popularly 
known—ran the campaign. It was a 
hopeless one. There had been a num- 
ber of defalecations in office. ‘* Turn 
the rascals out,’’ was the cry. Cin- 
cinnati was flooded by a tidal wave of 
reform. 

Just before the polls closed on that 
fall day, just before the official an- 
nouncement that Cox and the ‘‘ gang * 
had been annihilated, the big chief 
summoned the reporters. 

He formally announced his retire- 
ment from the field of politics ! 

No doubt he was sincere in his décla- 
ration. But the public did not take it 
seriously. 

In the spring, the pendulum had 
swung back. Cox’s withdrawal from 
politics meant nothing. Cincinnati 
presently applauded him by electing 
Julius Fleischman, his candidate for 
mayor. Then Cincinnati re-elected 
Fleischman. And Cox is stronger than 
ever ! 

Popular superstition has it that Cox 
owes his power to the fact that he never 
broke a promise. But it isn’t that 
altogether. 

First and foremost—Cox is a master- 
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fulman. His control of men is marvel- 
ous. There is nothing magnetic or 
hypnotic about him, but he has withal 
the faculty of creating warm and loyal 
friendships. His easy, common-sense, 
placid way of handling questions that 
irritate, harrass, annoy and worry those 
who come to seek his advice is so rest- 
ful and satisfying, that most of those 
who seek him are content to extinguish 
their own individuality for the peaceful 
satisfaction of having another annihi- 
late their troubles seemingly without 
an effort. 

His good nature is undying; his 
democracy, broadness and catholicity 
indestructible. Any man can get a hear- 
ing, be he banker, judge, street sweeper 
or laborer. He remembers names and 
faces unerringly; his speech is gruff, but 
his manner pleasant and his disposition 
sociable. How to get the confidence 
of the people and how to keep it is the 
ever present problem. He reads men 
intuitively. 

When he has made a political bar- 
gain, he keeps it. When the other 
party fails him, he seeks revenge. If 
a man has abandoned the organiza- 
tion and is desirous of returning, the 
doors are not ordinarily closed to him, 
if his return is calculated to help the 
organization. Fusion between the 
Democrats and the Independent Re- 
publicans is the one menace to his sway. 
Never allow an Independent prodigal 
to return, is the Cox logic, and the 
Fusion party is in the very nature of 
things bound to be a growing party, 
the ‘‘ organization’’ a moribund one. 

One of his notable characteristics is 
his imperturbability. Newspaper crit- 
icism does not anger him. Bitter and 
vindictive personal attacks leave him 
unmoved. He goes to the Blaine Club 
to hear the returns on election nights, 
when frequently his political life seems 
at stake. Cox’s manner remains calm, 
composed, dispassionate. The reports 
point to victory. Cox shows no elation. 
Quietly he quaffs his beer or sips his 
wine. Congratulations and condolences 
are accepted with apparently equal equa- 
nimity. There is no effusiveness nor 
even a show of chagrin. 

In the course of a conversation once 


I asked him to what he attributes his 
success as a politician. 

Note well the self-poise, the uncon- 
scious strength his answer carries :— 

‘* First, and above all things,’’ said 
Mr. Cox, ‘‘I owe my success to the 
loyalty of my friends. 

‘*T treat fairly with men at all times, 
leaving no doubt as to where I stand. 

‘*Tam upright in all my dealings. 

“Lf use my own judgment as to the 
class of candidates most acceptable to 
the people. Whenever I have defaulted 
in that I have been unsuccessful. 

‘*T never allow personal feeling to 
sway me in a political matter. 

‘*T have no personal or private inter- 
ests when it comes to a question of do- 
ing that which is to be for the benefit 
of the party. 

‘*T always weigh everything submit- 
ted to me very carefully, avd after doing 
so, will not change my mind,” 

Cox is most popular personally be- 
cause of his inherent democracy. Ev- 
ery night he may be found at Wielert’s 
resort, in the beer garden if the weather 
permits, in the beer hall if it be inclem- 
ent. He often drinks from twenty to 
thirty glasses of beer at a sitting. A 
corporation president, a lawyer, a re- 
porter, a City Hall janitor may be 
among hiscompanions. He knows no 
class distinctions. All men are equal 
if they know their business in politics. 
A janitor who can carry his precinct is 
a more desirable associate than a judge 
who cannot carry his. 

Not so many years ago George B. 
Cox was a poor man. Now he is rated 
a millionaire. This is one of the things 
freely used against him by his political 
enemies. ‘‘ Where did he get it ?’’ they 
say. ‘‘ How did he come by it—he a 
man without business save politics ?’’ 

I put the case to Mr. Cox. 

‘* Murat Halstead, when edtior of the 
Commercial Gazette,’’ he said, ‘‘ de- 
voted several years of his life to look- 
ing up my record. Charles P. Taft, of 
the 7imes-Star ; John R. McLean, of 
the Engutrer; Milton A. McRae, of the 
Post; E.O. Eshelby, of the Commercial 
Tribune, have, at various periods, put 
themselves to the same task. They 
spent time and money on it. If they 
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failed to find anything—and they did 
fail—is it fair to presume that anything 
exists? Contracts have been awarded 
and franchises granted in the past to 
those who now number themselves 
among my enemies. Men have received 
nominations through my friends and 
through me who subsequently went over 
to the opposition and fought me openly 
and bitterly. If they had been ‘shaken 
down,’ as my detractors have it, why is 
it they never made these matters public?”’ 

‘Would you, under the circum- 
stances, take the public into your con- 
fidence as to how you did make your 
fortune ?’’ I asked. 

He replied without hesitation. 

‘*T made it in speculation,’’ he said. 
‘‘ By saving money. By keeping my 
eyes open for good investments in 
stécks, bonds and real estate. 

‘* My first ambition, as far back as I 
can recall, was to acquire money,’’ he 
told his friends who had come to ob- 
serve the fiftieth anniversary of his 
birth. ‘‘Even now I have no quarrel 
with that, for I believe it to be a laud- 
able ambition. Without money a man 
cannot take his proper place in the 
community. It helped give me posi- 
tion. I have plenty now, and when I 
give any of it away I ‘do not have to feel 
that I am taking it from some one else.”’ 

It has never been seriously asserted 
that candidates for political preferment 
have been ‘‘bled’’ by Cox or his lieu- 
tenants. 

‘That Cox is a speculator is known to 
the public generally. He is reported to 
be the most daring plunger in the State 
of Ohio, save perhaps John D. Rocke- 
feller alone. ; 

How much Cox is really worth few 
people know. Six years ago, on the 
witness stand, he stated that he valued 
his possessions at about $400,000. 
Some think he has about five times 
that much now. 

Is this man’s power absolute? An 
anecdote or two will answer the ques- 
tion. John Sherman, senior Senator 
from Ohio, had been made Secretary of 
State. President McKinley wanted 
Marcus A. Hanna to take Sherman’s 
place in the United States Senate. Asa 
S. Bushnell was Governor of Ohio. 
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He owed nothing to McKinley. Han- 
na had been against him for the nom- 
ination. Foraker and Cox had made 
him. He wavered. 

‘** Appoint Hanna !”’ 

That was Cox’s message to Governor 
Bushnell. Hanna was appointed. Cox 
believed that todefy the President would 
wreck the Republican party in Ohio. 
Therefore he sent his laconic message. 

I was a delegate from Cincinnati to 
the convention at Zanesville that nom- 
inated Bushnell. George B. Cox was the 
chairman of the Hamilton County dele- 
gation. To be quite truthful—he was the 
Hamilton County delegation. On the 
floor he found it necessary to consult no 
one. Hehada pad of paperand a pen- 
cil and figured on the distribution of 
the ninety-odd votes from ‘‘ his’’ coun- 
ty. When the county was called he 
announced the votes. 


The candidates for attorney-general 


had been placed in the field, among 
them Harry M. Daugherty 

‘“Mr. Cox,’’ I asked, ‘‘ how many 
votes are you going to give Daugh- 
erty ?’’ 


‘‘ Not any,’’ he replied 
but not unkindly voice. 
[ protested mildly. I told 


in his gruff 


him that 


Daugherty and I were friends, that I 
wanted him to have one vote at least. 


George Kolker, now appraiser of cus- 
toms in Cincinnati, another delegate, 
had overheard theconversation. ‘‘That’s 
my fix exactly, George,’’ he said 

Cox rearranged the fig 
pad. 

‘‘T'll give him eight votes,’’ he de- 
cided a moment later. 

That’s how two of us cast eight votes 
for Daugherty for attorney-general. But 
he wasn’t nominated. 

Two Cincinnati Congre 
reached a national stature, were the late 
Benjamin Butterworth, and Bellamy 
Storer, now Ambassador to Austria. 
Both were the victims at some time of 
Cox hostility. I asked Mr. Cox for his 
version of the episodes connection 
therewith. Here it is, in his own 
words : 

‘In the year 1888 Benjamin Butter- 
worth and I were on the same ticket— 
he for Congressman, I for county clerk. 


es on his 


ssmen, who 
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Mr. Butterworth saw fit to openly vote 
against me on the theory that I opposed 
his election, for which theory there was 
no foundation. I met him after the 
election and I asked why he had been 
against me. He replied that it was for 
reasons which seemed sufficient to him 
to warrant it. 

‘** You may need me some day Mr. 
Butterworth,’ I said to him. ‘ You 
will never find me wanting from a Re- 
publican standpoint, except when it 
comes to renominating you.’ 

‘* I then looked about for a candidate 
to succeed him. Mayor John B. Mosby 
and Dr. T. C. Graydon joined me in a 
cablegram to Bellamy Storer, who was 
then in France, asking him whether 
he would accept the nomination. He 
answered that he would. The conven- 
tion nominated him by acclamation.” 

‘* And why did you later turn down 
Mr. Storer ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Ballamy Storer served two terms,’’ 
Mr. Cox continued. ‘‘ After his first 
campaign ke gave me no credit whatever 
for his nomination. At the expiration 
of his first term he came to Cincinnati 
with Theodore Roosevelt and Thomas 
B. Reed and I was called into confer- 
ence with them. Mr. Storer asked 


PERKINS THE GREAT 
The Adventure of the Lame and the Halt 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


HAD not seen Perkins for over two 

years, when one day he opened my 

office door and stuck his head in. I 
did not see his face at first, but I recog- 
nized the hat. It was the same hat he 
had worn two years before, when he put 
the celebrated Perkins Patent Porous 
Plaster on the market. 

‘‘Pratt’s Hats Air the Hair.’”” You 
will remember the advertisement. It 
was on all the billboards. It was Per- 
kins, Perkins of Portland, Perkins the 
Great, who conceived the rhyme that 
sold millions of the hats, and Perkins 
was a believer in advertising and things 


whether he would be returned to Con- 
gress. I told him, that ‘no matter 
what differences there are between you 
and me, it is the custom to give a Con- 
gressman his second term and / shall 
not depart from that custom,’ When 
his second term was about to expire 
he came to Ohio to preside over the 
State convention. He called on me in 
Cincinnati on his way to Columbus. We 
talked over the question of his renom- 
ination. Conditions were peculiar and 
I told him that I didn’t think the party 
could afford to take any chances for 
fear of defections. We agreed, how- 
ever, to talk the matter over further. 
He went to Columbus and presided 
over the convention. In the meantime 
some of his friends advised him to go 
East, that his nomination was a cer- 
tainty, that he couldn’t be defeated. 
He took that advice and did not again 
call on me, showing me again that he 
was willing to ignore me. 

‘© 7 then called on Charles P. Taft 
and asked him to accept the nomination. 
The next day he was nominated by ac- 
clamation instead of Mr. Storer.’’ 

Such is the power of George Barnes- 
dale Cox, Cincinnati’s Uncrowned 
King ! 





advertised. So ‘he wore a Pratt hat. 
That was one of Perkins’ foibles. He 
believed in the things he advertised. 
‘Get next to a thing,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘ study it, learn to love it, use it 
then you will know how to boom it. 
Take Murdock’s Soap. Who boomed 
Murdock’s Soap? Perkins of Portland 
boomed it. He bought a cake. Used 
it. Used it on his hands, on his face, 
on his feet. Bought another cake— 
washed his cotton socks, washed his 
silk tie, washed his woolen underwear. 
Bought another cake—shaved with it, 
shampooed with it, ate it. Yes, sir, 
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Onotowatishika Water 


ate it! Pure soap—no adulteration. 
No taste of rosin, cotton seed—no taste 
of anything but soap, and lots of that. 
Spit out lather for a month! Every 
time I sneezed | blew a big soap bubble 

perspired little soap bubbles. Tasted 
soap fora year! Resntlt? Greatest ‘Ad.’ 
of the nineteenth century. ‘ Murdock’s 
Soap is Pure Soap; if you don’t believe 
it, bite it.’ Picture of a nigger biting 
a cake of soap on every billboard in U. 
S.A. Live niggers in all the grocery 
windows biting cakes of Murdock’s 
Soap. Result? Five hundred thou- 
sand tons of Murdock’s sold the first 
year. I use no other.”’ 

And so, from his ‘‘Go Lightly ”’ 
shoes to his Pratt’s hat, Perkins was a 
relic of bygone favorites in dress. The 
result was comical, but it was Perkins, 
and I sprang from my chair and grasped 
his hand. 

** Perkins !"’ I cried 

He raised his free hand witha restrain- 
ing motion, and I noticed his fingers 
protruded from the tips of the glove. 

‘* Say,’’ he said, still standing on my 
threshold, ‘‘ have vou a little time ?’’ 

I glanced at my watch. I had twenty 
minutes before I must catch my train. 

‘* T'll give you ten minutes,’’ I said. 





Bottled at tie Spring. 








‘‘ Not enough,’’ said Perkins. ‘‘I 
want a year. But I'll take ten minutes 
on account. Owe me the rest !”’ 

He turned and beckoned into the hall 
and a small boy appeared carrying a 
very large glass demijohn. Perkins 
placed the demijohn on a chair and 
stood back gazing at it admiringly. 

‘* Great, isn’t it?’ he asked. ‘‘ Big- 
gest demijohn made. Heavy as lead! 
Fine shape, fine size! But, say—read 
thai!’ 

I bent down and read. The label 
said: ‘‘Onotowatishika Water. Bottled 
atthe Spring. Perkins & Co., Glawbus, 
lowa.”’ 

I began spelling out the name by syl- 
lables, ‘‘ O-no-to-wat when Perkins 
clapped me on the back. 

‘* Great, hey ? Can’t pronounce it? 
Nobody can. Great idea. Got old 
Hunyadi Janos water knocked intoa 
cocked hat. “Hardest mineral water 
name on earth. Who invented it? I 
did. Perkins of Portland There’s 
money in that name. Dead loads of 
money. Everybody that can’t pro- 
nounce it will want it, and nobody can 
pronounce it—evervbod\ want it. 
Must have it. Will weep for it. But 
that isn’t the best !"’ 
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‘“* Perkins pays the freight.”’ 


‘*No?’’ T inquired. 

‘* No!’ shouted Perkins. ‘‘Ishould 
say ‘no!’ Look at that bottle. Look 
at the size of it. Look at the weight 
of it. Awful, isn’t it? Staggers the 
brain of man to think of carrying that 
across the continent! Nature recoils, 
the muscles ache. It is vast, it is im- 
movable, it is mighty. Say !’’ 

Perkins grasped me by the coat sleeve 
and drew me toward him. He whis- 
pered excitedly. 

‘*Great idea! O-no-to-what-you- 
may-call-it water. Big jug full. Jug 
too blamed big. Yes? Freight too 
much. Yes? Listen—‘ Perkins Pays 
The Freight !’”’ 

He sat down suddenly and beamed 
upon me joyfully. 

The advertising possibilities of the 
thing impressed me immediately. Who 
could resist the temptation of getting 
such a monstrous package of glassware 
by freight free of charge? I saw the 
effect of a life-size reproduction of the 
bottle on the billboards with ‘‘ Perkins 
Pays the Freight ” beneath it in red, and 
the long name in a semi-circle of yellow 
letters above it. I saw it reduced in the 


magazine pages, in street cars 
—every where. 
‘* Great ?’’ queried Perkins. 
‘““Yes,’’ I admitted thought- 
fully, ‘‘it is great.’’ 


| He was at my side in an in- 
| stant. 
| ‘“Wonderful effect of diffi- 


culty overcome on the human 
mind!’’ he bubbled. ‘‘Takea 
precipice. People look over, 
shudder, turn away. Put in a 
shoot-the-chutes. People fight 
to get the next turn to slide 
down. Sameidea. People don’t 
want O-no-to-thing-um-bob wa- 
ter. Hold on, ‘Perkins pays 
the freight!’ Allright, send us 
a demijohn !’’ 

I saw that Perkins was, as 
usual, right. 

‘* Very well,’’ I said, ‘‘ what 
do you want me to do about it ?’’ 

Perkins wanted a year of my 


o7 time and all the money | could 


spare. He mentioned twenty 

thousand dollars as a little be- 
ginning—a sort of starter, as he put 
it. I had faith in Perkins, but twenty 
thousand was a large sum to put 
into a thing on the strength of a 
name and a phrase. I settled myself in 
my chair and Perkins put his feet up 
on my desk. He always could talk 
better when his feet were tilted up. Per- 
haps it sent a greater flow of blood to his 
brain. 

‘*Now about the water ?’’ I asked 
comfortably. 

‘** Vile !’’ cackled Perkins gleefully. 
‘* Perfectly vile! It is the worst you 
ever tasted. You know the sulphur 
spring taste? Sort of bad egg aroma ? 
Well, this O—no—to—so—forth water 
is worse than the worst. It’s a bonanza! 
Say ! It’s sulphur water 7w?// a touch of 
garlic.”’ 

He reached into his pocket and 
brought out a flask. The water it con- 
tained was as clear and sparkling as 
crystal. He removed the cork and 
handed the flask to me. I sniffed at it. 


and hastily replaced the cork. 

Perkins grinned with pleasure. 

‘* Fierce, isn’t it?’ he asked. 
‘* Smells as if it ought to cure, don’t 
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it? Got the real old style matery- 
medica-’pothecary-shop aroma.. None 
of your little-pill, sugar-coated business 
about O —no—to—cetera water. Not 
fora minute! It’s the good old quin- 
ine, ipecac, calomel, know-when- 
you're-taking-a-dose sort. Why, say ! 
Any man that takes a dose of that water 
has got to feel better. He deserves to 
feel better.’ 

I sniffed at the flask again, and reso- 
lutely returned it to Perkins. 

‘* Yes,’’ I admitted, ‘‘ it has the full 
legal allowance of smell. There’s no 
doubt about it being a medicinal water. 
Nobody would mistake it for a table 
water, Perkins; a child would know 
it wasn't meant for perfume ; but what 
is it good for? What will it cure?”’ 

Perkins tilted his Pratt hat over one 
ear and crossed his legs. 

‘* Speaking as one Chicago man to 
another,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘ what do 
you think of rheumatism ?”’ 

‘* If you want me to speak as man to 
man, Perkins,” I replied, ‘‘I may say 
that rheumatism is a mighty uncom- 
fortable disease.’’ 

‘* It’s prevalent,” said Perkinseagerly. 
‘** It's the most prevalent disease on the 
map. ‘The rich must have it; the poor- 
est can afford it; the young and the 
oldsimply roll in it! Why, man,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘rheumatism was made ’speci- 
ally for O-no-to-so-forth water. There’s 
millions and millions of cases of 
rheumatism, and there’s oceans and 
oceans of Perkin’s World Famous 
O-no-to-what-you-call-it water. Great? 
What will cure rheumatism? Nothing ! 
What will O-no-to-so-on water cure! 
Nothing! There you are! They fit 
into each other like a foot in a shoe.’’ 

He leaned back and smiled. Then 
he waved his hand jauntily in the air. 

‘* But I’m not partial,’ he added. 
‘‘Tf you can think of a better disease, 
we'll cure it. Anything !”’ 

‘* Perkins,’’ I said, ‘‘ would you take 
this water for rheumatism ?” 

‘“Would I?” he fairly 
‘“Would I? Say! 
tism I'd live on it. 
gallon. I’d bathe in it—’’ 

Hestopped abruptly and a smile broke 
forth at one corner of his mouth and 


shouted. 
If I had rheuma- 


I'd drink it by the - 


gradually spread over his face until it 
broke into a broad grin which he yainly 
endeavored to stifle. 

‘*Warm!’’ he murmured, and then 
his grin broadened a little and he mut- 


tered ‘* lukewarm !’’— and _ grinned 

again and ran his hand through his hair. 

He sat down and slapped his knee 
‘Say!’’ he cried, ‘‘ Greatest idea 


yet! I’ma benefactor! Think of the 
poor old people trying to drink that 
stuff! Think of them trying to force 
it down their throats! It would be a 
sin to make a dog drink it | 

He wiped an actual tear from his 
eye. 

‘* What if I had to drink What 
if my poor old mother had to drink it! 
Cruelty! But we won’t make ’em. 
We will be good! We will be gener- 
ous! We will be great! We will let 
them bathe in it. Twice a day ! Morn- 
ing and night! Lukewarm! Why 
make weak human beings swallow it? 


And besides they’ll need mor Think 
of enough O-no-to-so-forth water to 
swim in twice a day! And good old 


" 
Perkins paying the freight 
Without another word I reached over 





‘‘ What if my poor old mother had to drink it?” 
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and clasped Perkins by the hand. It was 
a silent communion of souls—of the 
souls of two live, up-to-date Chicagoans. 
When the clasp was loosened we were 
bound together in a noble purpose to 
supply O-no-to-something water to a 
waiting, pain cursed world. We were 
banded together like good Samaritans 
to supply a remedy to the lame and the 
halt. And Perkins paying the freight. 

Then Perkins gave me the details. 
There were to be three of us in the deal. 
There was a young man from Glaubus, 
Iowa, in Chicago, running a street car 
onthe North Side. He had been raised 
near Glaubus and his father had owned 
a farm, but the old man was no finan- 
cier and sold off the place bit by bit 
until all that was left was a forty-acre 
swamp—‘‘ Skunk Swamp ”’ they called 
it, because of the rank water—and when 
the old man died the son came to Chi- 
cago to earn a living. He brought 
along a flask of the swamp water so 
that when he got homesick he could 
take out the cork, smell it, and be glad 
he was in Chicago instead of on the old 
place. Up in one corner of the swamp 
a spring welled up, and that spring 
spouted Onotowatishika water day and 
night, gallons and barrels and floods of 
it. But it needed a Perkins the Great 
to know its value. Perkins smelled its 
value the first whiff he got. He hada 


—— - . - —— 








rough map of Glaubus with the Skunk 
Swamp off about a mile to the West. 

We patched up the deal the next day. 
The young fellow was to havea quarter 
interest because he put in the forty 
acres, and Perkins put in his time and 
talent for half the balance, and I got the 
remainder for my time and money. We 
wanted the young fellow to take a third 
interest and put in his time, too, but he 
said that rather than go back to the old 
place he would take a smaller share and 
get a job in some nice sweet spot, like 
the stockyards or a fertilizer factory. 
So Perkins and I packed up and went 
out to Glaubus. 

When we got within two miles of 
Glaubus Perkins stuck his head out of 
the car window and drew it back cov- 
ered with smiles. 

‘‘Smell it?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Great! 
You can smell it way out here! Wait 
till we get on the ground! It must be 
wonderful !”’ 

I did not wonder, when the train 
pulled up at the Glaubus station, that 
the place was a small, dilapidated vil- 
lage, nor that the inhabitants wore a 
careworn, hopeless expression. There 
was too much Onotowatishika water in 
the air. But Perkins glowed with joy. 

‘‘Smell it?’ he asked eagerly. 
‘*Great ‘Ad.!’ You can’t get away from 
it. You can’t forget it. And look at 






































Twice a day—morning and night—lukewarm. 
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this town. Look at the bare walls! 
Notasign on any of them! Nota bill- 
board in the place! Not an ‘Ad.’ of 
any kind in sight! Perkins, my boy, 
this is heaven for you! This is pie and 
nuts |’’ 

I must confess that I was not so joy- 
ous over the prospect. I began to tire 
of Onotowatishika water already. I 
suggested to Perkins that we ought to 
have an agency in Chicago, and hinted 
that I knew all about running agencies 
properly, but he said I woull get used 
to the odor presently, and in time come 
to love it and to long for it when I was 
away from it. I toll him that doubt- 
e33 he was right, but that I thought it 
would do me gooi to goaway before my 
love got too violent. But Perkins never 
could see a joke, and it was wasted on 
him. He walkei me right out to the 
Swamp and stool there an hour just 
watching the water bubble up. It 
seemed to do him good. 

There was no shanty in the village 
good enough for our office, so that after- 
noon we bought the vacant lot next to 
the postoffice for five dollars and ar- 
ranged to have a building put up for 
our use, and then, as there was nothing 
else for us to do until the next train 
came along, Perkins*sat around think- 
ing. And something al ways happened 
when Perkins thought. 

In less than an hour Perkins set off 
to find the mayor and the councilmen 
and a notary public. He had a great 
idea. : 

They had a park in Glaubus—-a full 
block of weels and rank growth—and 
Perkins showei the mayor what a dis- 
grace that park was to a town of the 
size and beauty of Glaubus. He said 
there ought to be a fountain and walks 
and benches where people could sit in 
the evenings. The mayor allowed that 
was so, but didn’t see where the cash 
was to come from. 

Perkins told him. Here we are, he 
said, two public-spirite1 men come over 
from Chicago to bottle up the old skunk 
spring and make Glaubus famous. 
Glaubus was to be our home, and 
already we had contracted for a beauti- 
ful one-story building with a dashboard 
front to make it look like two stories. If 


Glaubus treated us right, we would treat 
Glaubus right. Didn't the mayor want 
to help along his city ? 

The mayor certainly did, if he didn’t 
have to pay out nothin’. 

All right then, Perkins said, there 
was that old Skunk Swamp. We were 
going to bottle up a lot of the water 
that came out of the spring and ship it 
away, and that would help to clean the 
air, for the less water the less smell. 
All Perkins wanted was to have those 
forty acres of swamp that we owned 
plotted as town lots and taken in as the 
Glaubus Land and Improvement Com- 
pany’s Addition to the town of Glaubus. 
It would cost the village nothing, and 
as fast as Perkins got rid of the lots the 
village could assess taxes on them, and 
the taxes would pay for the park. 

The mayor and the council didn’t see 
but what that was a square deal, so they 
called a special meeting right there and 
in half an hour we had the whole thing 
under way. 

‘* But, Perky,’’ I said, when we were 
on the train hurrying back to Chicago, 
‘“ how are you going to sell those lots ? 
They are nothing but mud and water, 
and no sane man would even think of 
paying money for them. Why, if the 
lot next the postoffice is worth five dol- 
lars, those lots a mile away from it, and 
ten feet deep in mud, wouldn't be worth 
two copper cents.”’ 

**Sell?”’ said Perkins sticking his 
hands deep into the pockets of his cele- 
brated ‘‘ Baffin Bay’ pants. ‘‘ Sell? 
Who wants to sell? We'll gzve ’em 
away! What does the public want? 
Something for nothing! What does it 


covet? Real estate! All right, we 
give ’em real estate for nothing! A 


lot in the Glaubus Land and I mprove- 
ment Company’s Addition to the Town 
of Glaubus free for ten labels soaked 


from O-no-to-thing-um-bob water bot- 
tles. Send in your labels and geta real 
deed for the lot with a red seal on it. 


And Perkins pays the freight 

Did it go? Does anything that Per- 
kins the Great puts his soul into go? 
It went with a rush. We looked up 
the rheumatism statistics of the United 
States, and wherever there was 
a rheumatism district we billed the 
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barns and fences. We sent circulars 
and ‘‘ follow up’’ letters, and advertised 
in local and county papers. We 
shipped the water by single demijohns 
at first and then in half-dozen crates 
and then in car lots. We established 
depots in the big business centers and 
took up magazine advertising on a big 
scale. Wherever man met man the 
catch words ‘‘ Perkins pays the freight’’ 
was bandied to and fro. ‘‘ How can 
you afford anew hat?’ ‘‘Oh! ‘Perkins 
pays the freight ’!’’ 

The comic papers made jokes about 
it, the daily pa- 
pers made cartoons 
about it, no vaude- 
ville sketch was 
complete without a 
reference to Per- 
kins paying the 
freight, and the 
comic opera hit of 
the year was the 
one in which six 
jolly girls clinked 
champagne glasses 
while singing the 
song ending :— 


“To us no pleasure 


lost is 
And we goa merry 
gait, 


We don’t care what 
the cost is, 
For ‘Perkins pays 
the freight.’”’ 


As for testimoni- 
als, we scooped in 
twenty-four mem- 
bers of Congress, 
eight famous ope- 
ratic stars, eighty-eight ministers, and 
dead loads of others. 

And our lots in the Glaubus Land 
and Improvement Company’s Addition 
to the town of Glaubus? We began 
by giving full sized dwelling house 
lots. Then we cut it down to business 
lot size, and as the labels kept pouring 
in we reduced the lots to cemetery lot 
size. We had lot owners in Alaska, 
Mexico and the Philippines, and the 
village of Glaubus fixed up its park 
and even paved the main street with the 
taxes. Whenever a lot owner refused to 


1nd 


pay his taxes the deed was cancelled 
and we split the lot up into smaller lots 
and distributed them to new labelsavers. 

We also sent agents to organize Rheu- 
matism Clubs in the large cities. That 
was Perkins’ greatest idea, but it wastoo 
great. 

One morning as Perkins was opening 
the mail, he paused with a letter open 
before him and let his jaw drop. | 
walked over and laid my hand kindly 
on his shoulder. 

‘* What is it, Perky ?”’ I asked. 

He lay back in his chair and 





Pn an 


The Grand Rapids delegation disembarked. 


gazed at me blankly. Then he spoke. 

‘The lame and the halt!’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘ They are coming. They are 
coming here. Read it ?’’ 

He pushed the letter toward me feebly. 
It was from the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Grand Rapids Rheumatic 
Club. It said :— 


** Gentlemen :— 

The members of this Club have used Ono- 
towatishika water for over a year and are de- 
lighted to testify to its merits. In fact, we 
have used so much that each member now 
owns several lots in the Glaubus Land and Im- 
provement Company’s Addition to the Town 
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of Glaubus, and, feeling that our health de- 
pends on the constantand unremitting use of 
your healing waters, we have decided as a 
whole to emigrate to Glaubus, where we may 
be near the source of the waters and secure 
them as they arise bubbling from the bosom 
of mother earth. We have withheld this 
pleasant knowledge from you until we had 
completed our arrangements for deserting 
Grand Rapids, in order that the news might 
come to you asa grateful surprise. We have 
read in your circulars of the beautiful natural 
advantages of Glaubus, and particularly of the 
charm of the Glaubus Land and Improvement 
Company’s Addition to the Town of Glaubus, 
and we will come prepared to rear homes on 
the land which has been allotted tous. We 
leave to-day.”’ 








e Sh“n9 


They were like a lot of children on circus day. 


I looked at Perkins. He had wilted. 

‘*Perky,’’ I said, ‘‘cheer up. It’s 
nothing to be sad about. But I feel that 
Ihave been over-working. I’m going 
totakea vacation; I’m going to Chicago, 
and I’m going to-day; but you canstay 
and reap the reward of their gratitude. 
Iam only a secondary person. You are 
their benefactor.’’ 

Perkin’s didn’t take my remarks in 
the spirit in which they were meant. 
He jumped up and slammed his desk- 
lid and locked it, banged the door of 
the safe, and, grabbing his Pratt hat, 
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crushed it on his head. He gave one 
quick glance around the office, another 
at the clock, and bolted for the door. 
I saw that he was right. ‘The train was 


due in two minutes and it was the train 
from Chicago, on which the Grand Rap- 
ids Rheumatic Club would «rrive 
When we reached the station the train 
was just pulling in, and, as we jumped 
aboard, the Grand Rapids delegation 
disembarked. Some had crutches and 
some had canes, some limped and some 
did not seem to be disabled In fact a 


great many seemed to be odiously able- 
bodied, and there was 
one who looked like a 
retired coal | ver. 


It was beautiful to 


see them sniffing the 
air as they stepped 
from the train. ‘They 
were like a lot of chil 
dren on the morning 
of circus day 

They gathered on 


the station platform 


and gave their club 
yell, and then one en- 
thusiastic old gentle- 
man jumped upon a 
box and shouted :— 
‘“What's the mat- 
ter with Perkins ?’’ 
The Club, by their 


loudly unanimous re- 
ply, signified that Per- 
kins was all right. 

But as I looked in 
the face of Perkins the 
Great, 1 felt that I 
could have given a 
more correct answer. 
I knew what was the matter with Per- 
kins. He wanted to get away from the 
vulgar throng. He wanted that train 
to pull out. 

And it did. 

As we passed’ out of the town limits, 
we heard the Grand Rapids Rheumatic 
Club proclaiming in unison that Per- 
kins was— 

‘* First in peace! First 

‘* First in the hearts of 
men |” 

But that was before they visited their 
real estate holdings. 
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a cross town car at 
Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street, 
that point where the 
. fashionables and the 
mercantiles weave 
* endless mats as they 
cross and recross and 
wind in and out. 
Above me _ towered 
ar the meeting place of 
_— the disgustingly rich, 
and when I saw a vision of loveliness 
coming down the street I lingered in its 
shade and forgot that I wished to take a 
car, for the vision was no other than 
pretty Miss Flutterly, whom I first met 
on an ocean steamer and whose face has 
a way of popping into my consciousness 
about once in so often. She was just as 
swagger as ever and her voice—when I 
heard it—had still the soft southern 
quality that with her is cultivated—for 
she was born in Massachusetts. 

I am sure she will pardon me if I re- 
portour conversation, because it touched 
on so many very much alive topics, and 
it was so characteris- 
tic of us both. 

‘* Why how do you 
do?’’ said she, giving 
me her hand with an 
impulsiveness that 
had no society chill 
in it. Little Miss 
Flutterly is very gen- 
uine and that's why 
I like her. 

‘‘T’m awfully glad 
to see you again,’’she 
went on. ‘‘Why, I 
haven’t seen you 
since we had such 
pleasant talks on the 
dear old steamer 
coming back from 
Europe. Have you 


he waiting for 








MISS FLUTTERLY 
ON WHAT IS DOING 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
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With an impulsiveness that had no 
society chill in it. 


been over since? 
No ?—neither have I, 
but every spring it 
seems as if I'd just 
have to, don’t you 
know. Do you have 
that feeling? I sup- 
pose it’s because so 
many of our ances- 
tors, hundreds of years 
back, were Europe- 
ans. I’ve had eight 
ancestors in this coun- i 
try and each one was just a little 
nearer being an Englishman until 
the eighth, and he was an Englishman 
and so I suppose that’s why I want to 
go to the continent again—and Africa. 
Ever since the Boer War I have felt that 
I must see Africa and find out if the 
Dutch down there look like the Dutch 
in Holland. Did you know that the 
Dutch don’t like to be called Dutch- 
men? No; they say they’re Holland- 
ers. And the Germans hate to be called 
Dutch. I don’t really suppose any 
body in the wide world likes to be called 
Dutch, because we use the word to de- 
note bad taste in 
dressing and colors. 
Oh, I'll never forget 
my trip to Holland. 
I couldn’t help think- 
ing of it this summer 
because we went up to 
the White Mountains, 
and you know there 
aren't any mountains 
in Holland at all. 
Every time I looked 
at Mount Washing- 
ton and the rest of 
them, I used to think 
what would they do 
with it in those flat 
little meadows full of 
cows and windmills. 
I suppose that’s one 
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reason why Holland issosmall—because 
she’s so flat. Now New Hampshire isn't 
such a big State, but it’s soup-and-down- 
hilly that there’s lots more room in it. I 
should think that that would have oc- 
curred to the Dutcli—I mean the Hol- 
landers—and they would have built up 
hills so as to have more room. You 
snow at Waterloo, wasn’t it Waterloo 
where Napoleon was killed—no, Wel- 
lington—well, anyhow I know it was 
Waterloo where they had an enormous 
hill that seven hundred women made 
out of just earth and wheelbarrows. 
Now if women could do it once it could 
be done by men, and if the Dutch would 
do it it would increase their country 
and make it less liable to be flooded. 
Isn’t it awful the floods we’re having 
nowadays? Papa says it’s because 
they cut down so many trees. I sup- 
pose trees stop the springs from coming 
too fast by absorbing their moisture, and 
when they cut down whole forests why 
there’s nothing to do but let the floods 
come. But its awful for the people that 
get washed away. Papa was reading 
the other day about some Russian im- 
migrants that had just settled on the 
banks of a river out west when the 
floods came and they were carried into 
Kansas and they had no means of 


telling what State they had come 
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‘Wasn't it Waterloo where Napoleon was 
killed—no, Wellington—"’ 





** We're not really Americans noz 
negroes, and they're Afri 


t ept the 


from. One of the youngest had been born 
there and he will never know what 
State he is a native of because those 
Russians are so ignorant. Doesn’t it 
seem awful our allowing so many igno- 
rant people to come to this beautiful 
country? I think they ought to have put 
a stop to it just as soon as we were de- 
clared independent. Because we’re not 
really Americans now, except the ne- 
groes, and they’re Africans. But I do 
think they ought to let the Chinese in, 
because our soldiers treated the Chinese 
so nicely during those Boxer troubles, 
and it must have raised hopes that we’d 
let them in, and then we don’t any more 
than we did, and yet we go to China 
and they don’t say a word I suppose 
their knowledge of English is very ele- 
mentary, being heathens, so they're not 
much on conversation. Don’t you think 
conversation awfully pleasant ? Mam- 
ma Says it’s the breath of life to me. I 
really think that it’s one of the most 
delightful things a person cando. Now 
there isn’t any one in the wide world, 
no matter how wise he is, can guess 
what’s going on in my mind until I 
speak, and so if I didn’t s i. word—I 
suppose I'd keep them guessing—but 
that’s slang, and I’m trying not to use 
slang. Mamma says that the excessive 
use of slang indicates a vacant mind. 
I used to be awfully slangy, but 
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that brought me up with a round turn. 

‘‘Isn’t this an age of marvels? I 
really don’t know what will be discov- 
ered next—do you? Really, it would 
take a strictly scientific person to tell, 
because just as you think it’s going to 
be airships it turns out to be radium or 
something else just as wonderful. 

‘* Papa says it was a woman invented 
radium, and it seems as if the manufac- 
ture of it ought to be 
stopped, because if a 
single pound of it was 
—what is it they do 
with it, turn it on or 
explode it, or what ?— 
well, any way, if a 
single pound of it did 
what it does do, what- 
ever that is, it would 
annihilate the world. 
Just think of the dan- 
ger of having even a 
little of it. They say 
it’s diminishing at the 
rate of a certain num- 
ber of grains a second, 
and it’s going so fast 
it would reach the sun 
inside of a minute, and 
yet, after watching a 
heap of it for I don’t 
know how many thou- 
sands of years, it 
doesn’t look any smaller—so I don’t see 
how we’re going to get rid of it now it’s 
here. And they say it will make any- 
thing shine, except imitation diamonds. 
I should think that people wouldn't 
dare wear paste after this, because if 
they suddenly stopped shining it would 
be so mortifying, and thén there’s the 
danger of turning, for they say that a 
single grain of it, if spread out in the 





“Don't you think conversation ts 
awfutly pleasant ?”’ 


right way, would furnish enough heat to 
heat all the office buildings in New York 
below Twenty-third street—or maybe it 
was Fourteenth street. Perhaps they 
could dissolve it in water and then run 
pipes, like steam pipes. I know papa 
said that the person who could solve the 
problem of how to do without coal 
wouldn’t need to do without it—he’d 
be so rich that he could buy it at any 
price. Doesn't it seem 
unfair ? The very man 
who could afford to do 
without it would be 
the man who had it 
to burn. 

‘“‘And then there’s 
wireless telegraphy. 
Brother Tom says that 
the manufacturers of 
wire went to Marconi 
and offered him, I 
think it was, ten thou- 
sand dollars or else a 
hundred thousand if he 
would stop inventing 
wireless telegraphy, 
because it would ruin 
them, and Tom said 
that Marconi was such 
a scientist that he said 
no money. could stop 
him as he was sure that 
he’d make a fortune 
out of his invention. And all those 
wire people will be ruined. 

‘* Well, I must really be running on’’ 
(just as ifshe hadn’t been). ‘‘ Do come 
andcallon mamma and me. We’d loveto 
hear you talk about what you've done.’’ 

So I left her pretty face and, feeling 
as if I had just absorbed a whole Sun- 
day supplement, I boarded the tenth car 
that had passed me. 
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Last summer, when a reporter asked Mr. Keene whether his recent loss of nearly four 
millions embarrassed him financially, he replied: ‘I am annoyed, but not embarrassed. 
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THE GAMBLING SPIRIT 


The Poison Pervading Our Modern American Life 


By JAMES 


UITE early during the present 
dramatic season, while ‘‘ assist- 
ing,’’ asthe old time theatrical 

phrase has it, at the first night of anew 
play in a fashionable Broadway theater, 
I noted with surprise the fact that there 
were scarcely half a dozen persons of 
fashion in the house and that the ticket 
speculators, with the fear of bankruptcy 
written across their faces, were besieg- 
ing passers-by with offers of seats at 
half their par value. 

Realizing that nothing short of a 
widespread calamity could have so com- 


L. FORD 


pletely mocked the counsel of such wise 
men as theatrical managers and side- 
walk speculators, I asked a Wall Street 
banker whom I met wandering discon- 
solately through the lobby, looking in 
vain for others of his kind, how to ac- 
count for these phenomena 

‘Tt means simply that everybody has 
gone broke on the stock market,’’ he 
replied, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ and 
people haven’t the money to spend on 
such high-priced luxuries as this that 
they had a year ago.”’ 

‘‘ But what has become of all this 











Last summer Mr. Brown invaded New York and effected 
in cotton one of the few successful corners in the his- 
tory of commodity speculation. A conserva- 
tive estimate places his winnings at 
4,000,009 for six months’ work. 

















William P. Brown, of New Orleans, 
‘Cotton King.” | 
money that has been lost in Wall 
Street ?”’ I inquired in all innocence. 
‘* Surely somebody must have it, for the 
greenbacks and coin have not vanished 
from off the face of the earth.’’ 

My. friend looked pityingly at me and 
then replied: ‘‘ The money isn’t really 
lost; it’s only this tremendous shrink- 
age in values that makes everybody poor. 
Securities that sold during the good 
times for a hundred and twenty, are 
down to eighty now, while those that 
were eighty two years ago don't bring 
more than half that now. No wonder 
the holders of them feel that they must 
retrench.’’ 

A light broke in upon my brain. . 
had learned that good times meant 
simply putting an absurd over-valua- 
tion on our possessions and hard times 
was merely discovering how little they 
were worth. 

But something of far deeper signifi- 
cance than the mere shrinkage of im- 
aginary values has brought about the 
conditions which were so apparent at 
this theatrical first night. For the past 
ten years the gambling fever has been 
growing steadily in volume and in- 
tensity in all parts of the country until 


Mr. Phillips, who began young, has becn known as * 7), 
Corn King” ever since he lost a few millions in 
attempting to corner the market, a 
precocious instance of the 
gambling spirit. 
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George S. Phillips, of Chicago, 
‘* Corn King.”’ 

there is scarcely a man or woman to 
be found whose mind is not taken up 
with some scheme for getting rich with- 
out working. And in this mad pursuit 
of the will-o-the-wisp of getting every- 
thing for nothing there’ is represented 
every sort and condition of human life, 
from the ten year old crap-playing 
darkey to the Keene or Whitney who 
plays for stakes that run well into the 
millions. Here are men speculating in 
oil and wheat and stocks, and others 
hovering, wild-eyed, over the roulette 
and faro tables. Here are clerks and 
young boys ‘‘ playing the horses ’’ with 
every dollar that they can earn, borrow 
or even take from their employer’s till. 
Here are women investing their savings 
with financiers who promise them inter- 
est at the rate of ten per cent. a week. 
And here are servant girls, negroes, 
office boys, beggars and vagrants buy- 
ing policy slips at a cost of all the way 
from a cent to two dollars a risk. There 
is scarcely a branch of commerce that 
has escaped this wild mania. Real 
estate is no longer bought as an invest- 
ment, but to be sold again within a fort- 
night. The business of theatricals—time 
was when it was an art or a profession 

















—is now almost wholly speculative, 
and even the conservative old trade of 
book publishing is honeycombed with 
men who, using the advertising page as 
a gaming table, speculate in authors as 
other gamblers do in stocks or corn or 
ivory chips. 

With so many forms of gambling to 
choose from, it is not easy to say which 
particular one exercises the most per- 
nicious effect on the growing genera- 
tion, but if I were called upon to award 
the palm to any spe- 
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Newport millionaire, the Connecticut 
manufacturer, the New Hampshire 
farmer, the woman of society, the 
school teacher, the lawyer, the doctor, 
the actor and the green grocer are 
all pitting their feeble wits against the 
keen and absolutely unscrupulous ma- 
nipulators of the market and flattering 
themselves that they are clever enough 
to beat a game that is »ractically in- 

vincible. 
‘*T’ve been on the stock exchange 
since 1865 and have 








cial class, it would go 
to the stock gam- 
blers. Time was when 
this particular vice 
was restricted — as 
other and not more 
degrading forms of 
vice have been—to its 
own particular dis- 
trict, but of late years 
the stock market has 
become a hideous oc- 
topus, with its thou- 
sands of tentacles in 
the shape oftelegraph 
wires running direct 
into the hearts of 
cities and villages and 
privatehouses. Touch 
a bustling, wealthy 
manufacturing town 
with one of these pri- 
vate wires and it will 
not be long until it 
has drained it of 
nearly all its super- 
fluous dollars and be- 
gun to gnaw at the 
heart of its invested 
capital. If a meter 
could be invented 
that would faithfully 
register every dollar 
that finds its way 
into the greedy maw 
of the stock market 
over these wires, the 
figures would be a 
startling revelation to 
the country at large. 











succeeded because I 
have never done busi- 
ness there save as a 
commission buyer or 
seller,’’ one of 
Wall Street’s most 
successful brokers to 
me not ago; 
‘* but if I were to go 
on the market as an 
operator, I should 
probably find myself 
a pauper at the end 
of the year.’’ 

It is interesting to 
compare the views of 
such a man as this 
with those of the 
village tattlers who 
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tell in excited ac- 
cents about the man- 
ner in which some 


local greenhorn is 
‘“milking the mar- 
ket’’ through the pri- 





vate wire that has 
been run into, the 
town for the special 


and beneficent pur- 
pose of relieving him 
and a dozen more of 
his  shallow-pated 
kind of their surplus 
cash. Faro and rou- 
lette, bad as they are, 
are not to be men- 
tioned in the same 
day with Manhattan 
L, Common Steel and 
New York Central 
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And the amazing 
part of the whole 


business is that the “4 %4¢ % ™jierm s? 
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John W. Gates, 
lator pronounced by Se P. 


an unsafe man, 


securities as factors 
in the work of pub- 
lic demoralization 





Charles Tyson Yerkes, Promoter in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York and London 


Mr. Yerkes has made fortunes out of traction operations in the laree cities of Ameri a 
he has become an internationa / figure by his success in securing the contract toy x i Of late years 
the London “* Tuppenny Tube,” or underground railway. Jt € construction of 














that goes on increasingly year after year. 
The very fact that the professional 
gambler is to a large extent a social 
outcast, plying his craft at night and 
behind steel doors and only then with 
the purchasable connivance of the 
authorities, is in itself a warning that 
not even the stupidest can fail to ob- 
serve. Stock speculation, on the con- 
trary, hangs out the banner of respecta- 
bility —which a great 
many unthinking per- 
sons have somehow 
come to confound with 
morality—and, under 
its protection, carries 
on its traffic night and 
day, in city streets and 
village lanes, in parlor 
and boudoir, in store 
and in factory — in 
short, wherever it can 
find a single human 
being possessed of this 
mania for getting 
something for nothing. 
Men who would scorn 
to cross the threshold 
of a gambling house, 
gamble openly in 
stocks and are not 
ashamed to discuss 
their ventures in the 
presence of their own 
children. And with 
every facility for legal- 
ized gambling placed 
within reach of even 
the humblest purse, is 
it to be wondered at 
that when Wall Street 
ruins a man, it strips 
him of everything that 
he possesses—destroys 
his business, places a 
mortgage on his home, 
eats up the trust funds 
of which he was cus- 
todian and leaves him 
naked to the world ? 
On the other hand 
professional gambling, 
by which I mean the 
kind that is not re- 
spectable and exists 
only through the cor- 








Joseph Leiter of Chicago. 
Like another Joseph of an elder day he attempted 


to corner the wheat supply. 
was thrown into the pit by his brethren— 
of the Chicago market. 
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ruption of the police, seldom does 


more than to relieve a man of what- 
ever money he may have in his pock- 
ets and possibly as large a check 
as the house will accept. That men 
frequently lose large sums at faro or 
roulette is undeniable, but it is not 
often that those games take the roof 
from a player’s head and reduce him 
and his whole family to beggary. More- 





over—and this issome- 
thing well worth no- 
ting —the cheerful 
loser in first-class 
gambling house may 
refresh himself free of 
cost during the hours 
of play and even so- 
lace himself, when all 
is over, witha really 
fine supper. And if 
perchance he has set 
a good exaniple to his 
fellow-players by los- 
ing every cent that he 
has in his pockets, 
the house will always 
allow him a dollar or 
two for cab fare home. 

But there is no free 
supper in Wall Street, 
no cigars or liquors to 
be had at the cost of 
the market while the 
ticker out its 
tale of disaster and 
the tape festoons itself 
about the basket; and 
I really don’t know 
what would happen if 
you were to ask the 
broker to whom you 
had lost your entire 
fortune to lend you 
the amount of an up- 
town fare on the Ele- 
vated Road. 

Frank Stockton 
once had a whimsical 
fancy for a ‘‘ Christian 
bartender ’’ as a char- 
acter in a novel, but 
it sounds prosaic and 
commonplace enough 
in comparison with a 
‘*baptized wheat 


ticks 


Like him too he 
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plunger’’ ora ‘‘square gam- 
bler.’’ For the last named I 
have a sneaking fondness, 
for it brings back memories 
of childhood’s innocent days. 
Even now I love to linger 
within sound of 
the undergraduate 
voice and to hear 
again from beard- 
less lips the enun- 
ciation of belief 
that ‘‘ square gam- 
bling’’ is carried on 
in New York—still 
the principal arti- 
cle of faith in the 
greenhorn’s creed. 

But to these fresh-cheeked academi- 
cians, the gambling house teaches one 
of the most solemn and important 
lessons of life—that of implicit, un- 
questioning obedience to higher 
authority, which is beautifully exempli- 
fied in the roulette wheel that stops 
whenever it is told to, and without 
waiting to be spoken to a second time. 

Next tothe stock market, I think the 
pool room is perhaps the chief source of 
dishonor, misfortune and the perversion 
of moral sense that modern civilization 
can show. It is worse than the stock 
market because it has brought into dis- 
repute the splendid and legitimate sport 
of horse racing on which it fattens. 
Like the gambling that goes on across 
the green cloth, the pool room shrouds 
its deeds in mystery and must pay a 
portion of its ill-gotten gains to the 
authorities who connive at its existence, 
and like the respectable stock exchange, 
about which even the New England 
deacon is not ashamed to hover, the 
whole country is gridironed with its 
network of wires which carry tempta- 
tion into every factory, store, college 
or wherever foolish young men are to 
be found. 

For the pool room keeper I have but 
scant regard, but the race track book- 
maker is several pegs above him in his 
methods of dealing, and it may at least 
be said of him that a large proportion 
of race track bets are laid by men who 
can afford the risk—in many cases they 
are gamblers pure and simple—and who 
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A speculator who deals 
and 
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are simply pitting their 
knowledge of horse flesh 
and the tricks of the course 
against his. 

Coming still further down 
the scale, we come to the 
game of policy, 
which is the most 
dishonest, alluring 
and to the owner 
of the game, the 
most profitable 
form of gambling 
ever invented. It 
is one, too, that 
seeks its victims 
among the very 
poorest classes and 
has its agents in dressmakers’ shops, in 
cheap cigar stores, in saloons—every 
where, in short, where idleness, ignor- 
ance and cupidity march hand in hand. 
As a class, the negro population of New 
York is poor, but if the truth could be 
known regarding the percentage of the 
freedmen’s earnings that is absorbed by 
this infamous swindle called policy, the 
story would be pitiful and incredible. 
Searcely one of these poor Africans is 
without a dream book which is con- 
sulted at every hour of the day in the 
mad belief that it will shed light on 
some ‘‘ gig’’ that will come out in the 
afternoon drawing. 

‘* Fo’ de Lord, Hannah, look at dat 
rat chasin’ roun’ dat ash bar’1!’’ criesa 
dusky Sixth Avenue belle to the friend 
with whom she is chatting on the street 
corner. ‘‘Get yo’ dream book out, 
honey, an’ see what dat rat plays.’’ 

Then Hannah will produce from the 
folds of her garments a greasy, pawed 
and dog’s-eared volume and the two 
woolly heads will knock together as 
they decipher from its pages the true 
significance of the rat and the ash 
barrel. 

‘*Sho’s yo’ born, de rat he play free 
an’ de ash bar’l ten, an’ Mandy, dat's 
a sign, straight from hebben, dat 
’twould be a sin to frow down. I’se 
got forty cents I was holdin’ out fo’ to 
get a little drap o’ gin, but I'll let de 
gin go an’ play dat ‘gig’ if I was 
nebber to draw anudder breff.’’ 

And into the back room of the little 
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in chips instead of wheat 
stocks. 
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thread and needle store Mr. Canfield’s luxurious gambling 
a house in New York became so fa 


ntually even the 


police heard of it. It 


these two silly women mous that eve 
will hurry to place 
every penny that they 
possess in the hands 
of some ‘‘ policy king’’ 
whose steam yacht and 
brown stone mansion, 
whose horses, car- 
riages, jewels and oil 
paintings —for your 
true scoundrel always 
loves to ‘‘ patronize” 
the arts—they and 
their credulous, igno- 
rant kind have paid 
for. 

There is a lesson to 
be learned from gam- 
bling and it is not 
taught by the tales of 
successful ‘‘plunging”’ 
in wheat, ‘‘coups’’ in Wall Street and 
bank-breaking at Monte Carlo. ‘That 
is a side of the question to which public 
attention is only too frequently directed. 
The real object lesson of the sin of 
gambling is to be found in the human 
derelicts that still love to linger about 
the rocks on which they have been 
wrecked. It isan object lesson that is 

















** Pat’’ Sheedy. 


A speculator in cards who has retired on a competency 
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taught so plainly that 
he who runs may read. 
is taught by the 
seedy, eager-eyed men 
who have long since 
given up all idea of 
honest work and who 
hang about the faro 
tables night after night 
‘‘keeping tab’’ for 
other players, render- 
ing with cheerful hu- 
mility whatever little 
services they can and 
eagerly accepting the 
occasional stack of 
white chips which is 
their only reward. It 
is taught by the pre- 
maturely aged men 
and women who, no 
longer welcome guests 
in the Wall Street offices which have 
absorbed their money, still huddle 
about the ticker, reading with feverish 
eyes the tale of the ups and downs of a 
market on which they can no longer 
bet and figuring out how much they 
might have made had they only been 
able to borrow sufficient money for the 
initial venture. It is taught by the 
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The ex-policy king who has ret 


Sing Sing. 





















William C. Whitney, or ‘‘From the Cabinet to the Race Track.”’ 


once trusted bank officials now living 
in forlorn exile amid Canadian snows, 
shunned by their neighbors and hunger- 
ing after home and kindred and their 
old friends. It is taught by those who 
but yesterday were decent clerks or 
salesmen, with wife and children of their 
own and moderate competence almost 
within their grasp, and who are now 
serving terms in prison because of em- 


bezzlements made-in the wild hope of 


recouping pool room losses. It is taught 
by the impoverished wives and daugh- 
ters of the once wealthy men who sacri- 
ficed everything to an insane ambition 
to ‘‘ corner the market,’’ and it is taught 
by the ragged and homeless vagrants who 
have never been able to work since the 
hope of getting something for nothing 
first took possession of their brains. 
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46 Pose said Stone. 


i 


‘** Stone,”’ said I. 

Weare Flintand Stone, Solici- 
tors, of Millbank, England. Local wits 
call us the Millstones; but this is a jest. 

‘*T have been thinking.’’ I rubbed 
my hands. 

‘* If we had an enemy—”’ 

‘*No!’’ I protested. 

‘* A person who entertained feelings 
of animosity toward ws; and with whom 
we had declined further correspond- 
ence ?’’ He looked at me over his eye- 
glasses. 

‘** If we had occasion to approach him 
in the way of business,’’ I suggested, 
‘* of course—’’ 

‘We should forgive him !”’ 

‘**Stone,”’ I said feelingly, ‘‘ you are 
a good man.’’ 

*“* Andrew McKenzie did not behave 
well in the matter of that land, but-—-’’ 


‘* He is an ill- 
_ (ae ? conditioned per- 


’ 








| son.’ 
apm head. 
‘* His last letter 
was scarcely 
polite.”’ 

‘* Almost 
offensive. He 
insinuated 
we were lack- 
ing in truth 
4 and _ hones- 

P=. ty!” 
——-— “ Still we 

° bear him no 
“The conveyance ?”’ he said, i\1-will.”’ 


I shook my 
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\CONVEYANCE, 







‘*None whatever.’’ 
‘The offer that we made him was 
liberal.’’ 


‘* Almost reckless.’’ It was £1,700. 

‘* The price he asked was excessive.” 

‘* A bare-faced attempt at extor- 
tion !’’ I said warmly. ‘‘ £2,100 in- 
deed !’’ 

‘He cannot help being a Scotch- 
man,’’ said my partner soothingly, ‘‘and 
this isa season of good-will.” 

It was within a week of Christmas. 
I nodded approvingly. ‘‘ If you would 
like to make him an offer—shall we say 
£1,800 ?”’ 

‘* £2,100,’’ said Stone quietly. I 
looked at him in amazement. 

‘It is barely worth £2,000 !’’ Stone 
held up his finger. 

“If the Slowdown and Golightly 
Railway should propose to build a 
goods station there ?’’ 

‘Ah!’ I said. 
‘“Ont”’ | 

‘*A little bird,” | . 
he remarked play- 
fully, ‘‘ has whis- 
pered to me 
that they do. 
I fear they 
will have to 
give at least 
£2,500.’’ He 
passed me 
over a letter 
from the 
ahem ! —little 
bird. 


’ 


———— 





“*Ve'll mak it a free convey- 
I should ance?” 
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“One must take these little things philosophically.” 


be sorry,” I observed, ‘‘ for McKenzie 
to imagine that we bore him any malice. 
Suppose we offered him £2,000.”’ 
Stone shook his head. 

‘*He would haggle till after Christ- 
mas. I—I do not want any weight on 
my mind at that happy season.’’ He 
coughed apologetically. 

‘* One must not carry sentiment too 
far,’’ I reminded him. Itis a little weak- 
ness of his. 

‘*T was thinking,’ he remarked, ‘Show 
people talk over the festive board. If 
the intention of the company should be- 
come known—’’ 

‘‘T was wrong to question your 
kindly instincts, Stone,’’ I admitted. 
‘*T had an idea of visiting Slowdown 
to-day. If I can do anything to 
establish friendly relations, it will be 
gratifying.” 

‘* Highly gratifying, Flint; especially 
at this season.” 

I went over by the 11.15 train. Mce- 
Kenzie became civil as soon as I ex- 
plained the object of my visit, and as- 
sured me that there was nv ill-feeling 
on his part. 

‘* We'll deal with the matter in a 
generous speerit on bdith sides,’’ he 


said. ‘‘An’ mak’ it £2,150?’ He is 
a man with no conscience whatever ! 

‘* Stone would never agree toa penny 
more than twenty-one hundred,”’ I de- 
clared. ‘‘It’s out of the question.”’ 

‘* Ye’ll mak’ it a free conveyance ?”’ 

‘“No, no! But we'll do it cheaply; 
and quickly.’’ 

‘* By the new year ?”’ 

‘* By Christmas,’’ I promised. So we 
closed the bargain. 

Stone rubbed his hands when I told 
him. 

‘* We will take it over for signature 
on Tuesday,’’ he pronounced. 

We had investigated the title during 
the previous negotiations. I saw to the 
matter myself, as Stone was busy try- 
ing a new motor—a form of convey- 
ance of which I do not approve. I was 
reading the document for the last time, 
on Monday morning, when my partner 
rushed into our room. 

‘*The conveyance ?’’ he cried. 

‘** Just finished.’”’ I held it up. 
snatched it from my hand. 

‘* Put on your top coat and hat and 
come.’’ I looked at the clock. 

‘* We re just too late for the train.” 

‘* We'll go on the motor.” 


He 
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Luckily we were soon out of hearing. 






































**Now round that old woman.” 


‘‘Umph!’’ I must confess that I did 
not trust it. ‘‘ I don’t see why we need 
be in such a hurry.’ 

‘*His brother is going over by the 
train. He has heard something about 
the station.’’ 

‘* The meddlesome ass!’’ I rushed 
into my coat. ‘‘How did he find 
it out ?”’ 

‘*Some rascally 
pany’s office. 
missed.’’ 

‘* A gross breach of trust,’’ I agreed, 
putting on my gloves. 

**Come on!’ Stone clapped my hat 
on my head and we went out. 

The motor was at the door, puffing 
and rattling in an unpleasant manner. 
I did not like venturing on the thing, 
but Stone hustled me intoaseat. Then 
he turned a wheel and it bolted forward 
with a jerk that threw my hat into the 
road. It was nearly a new hat, and 
some small boys were playing football 
with it when we turned the corner. 


clerk in the com- 
He ought to be dis- 


‘“Why didn’t you stop?’ I de- 
manded. 

‘“We've barely time to beat the 
train.’’ 


‘*T shall catch my death of cold.”’ 

‘““Tie a ‘handkerchief round your 
head,’’ he suggested. 

I commenced knotting my handker- 
chief at the corners; but Stone turned 
too sharply at the end of the High Street, 
and we ran against the curb. In catch- 
ing hold of the car to save myself I let 
the handkerchief go. Stone’s umbrella 
went also. I will not say that I was 
glad, but I hoped it would be a lesson 
to him, and I told him so. 

‘*One must take these little things 
philosophically,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve a 
spare handkerchief that I'll lend you.”’ 

It was a large silk one, and made an 
excellent head covering, but unfortu- 
nately it was bright red in color, and 
excited remarks from people we passed. 

‘*It goes,’’ he remarked, with satis- 
faction. 

‘* T shall be glad when it stops,’’ I 
replied. ‘‘ I don’t consider it is under 
proper control.’’ 

‘* My dear Flint, I can guide it toan 
inch. See me run over that piece of 
orange peel; and that fragment of paper. 
Now round that old woman—Ggod 
Heavens !’’ 




















‘‘ Mind the boy!” 
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He had overlooked a heap of stones, 
and we mounted right over them. I 
turned a backward somersault on the 
seat, and only saved myself from going 
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out of the car by clasping him round 
the neck with both legs. 

‘* You’ve knocked my cap off!’’ he 
complained. ‘* With this cold wind I 
shall be laid up for a month.”’ 

‘*One must take these little things 
philosophically,” I reminded him. 
‘*You had better make a cap out of 
another handkerchief!”’ 

‘‘Umph! You'll have to steer while 
I do it.’’ 

‘I don’t understand the appara- 
tus.’’ 

‘* You just turn it the way you want 
to go. It’s quite easy. The road is 
wide enough.”’ 

‘*Tt’s wide,’’ I agreed doubtfullv. 
‘* But I don’t know if it’s wideenough!”’ 
However, he insisted upon my taking 
the wheel, while he fumbled with a muf- 
fler—a yellow one spotted with green. 


‘* There’s a trap coming,’’ I shouted 
in alarm. 

‘It’s a mile off. Mind the boy !’’ I 
tried to mind the boy, but the thing 
went straight at him. However, he 
got out of the way somehow. ‘‘ Keep 
to the left. You'll be into the trap !’’ 
There was a grating sound, and the 
men in it pulled up and shouted after us. 

‘* You turned the wheel the wrong 
way,’ Stone explained. ‘‘ You've 
smashed the back seat, and—’”’ 

‘* Why don’t you finish the cap, and 
steer yourself ?’’ I demanded. 

** It takes all my time to look after 
you. Where are you going ? The right, 
man, the right! You’re going into 


He had overlooked a heap of stones. 


Breakneck Lane!’’ He seized the 
wheel, but we were already in the Lane. 
‘It’s the quickest way,’’ I declared. 
‘Quickest! It’s unrideable. Look 
at the policeman !” 

A constable was standing in the mid- 
dle of the road, waving his arms and 
shouting to us to stop. 

‘* Put on the brake!” Icried. Stone 
grabbed at a lever, but without effect. 

‘“Tt won't act,’’ he declared. ‘‘ We 


shall run him down !”’ 
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We rushed upon the policeman like 
an avalanche. He bolted for the foot- 
path, shouting something about the 
County Council and ten miles an hour. 

‘* You will be summoned,’’ I warned 
Stone. , 

‘* We shall be summoned,’’ he cor- 
rected, ‘‘if we are not killed.’’ He 
made a furious attack upon the brake, 
but only succeeded in upsetting the 
steering. We scraped along a wall, 
snapped off the projecting branch of a 
tree, and uprooted a mile stone. Then 
we turned an angle of the road upon a 
milk barrow. 

‘* Hi!” I shouted. 
of the way, man ?’’ 

The man got out of the way but he 


‘“Hi!l Get out 
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‘You knocked my cap off,” he complained. 


left the barrow. We dashed througha 
rain of milk and cans. One of the latter 
hit me in the face and another blacked 
my partner’s eye. I could not see 
what happened to the barrow. I sup- 
pose the pieces were too small ! 

‘* Carts !’’ Ishouted warningly. ‘‘Any 
number of them. Blow the—the fog- 
horn!" He blew it, and the carters 
drew up hastily on one side of the 


road, using most shocking language. 

‘* They've escaped from an asylum,’ 
cried a lady as we passed. ‘‘ Look at 
their caps.”’ 

‘“We shall never hear the last of 
this,’’ I reproached Stone. He smiled 
with a sort of foolish satisfaction. 

‘‘ Tf we aren’t smashed, we shall beat 
the train by twenty minutes. It means 
four hundred pounds.”’ 

‘* Less damages,’’ I corrected. ‘‘ If 
we—Oh!’’ The car skipped over a 
rough place, and I nearly went out. 

‘* Hold tighter,’’ he told me. 

‘* How can I ?’’ I asked indignantly. 
I was holding as tightly as I could. 

It was necessary. ‘The machine was 
no longer running, but taking long 
leaps, and whenever we turned a corner 
we went up on one wheel. When we 
came to Slowdown Road we were go- 
ing forty miles an hour. 

‘* The last half mile !’’ he said cheer- 
fully. 

‘* And the steepest !’’ I groaned. 

‘* It will bring us almost to his door.”’ 
‘“The cow! The cow!’’ I shrieked. 
There was a soft thud, and the 
remains ofa cow were bundled 


out of the way. ‘‘ More damages !"’ 
‘Tt has checked us a little,” he 
consoled me. He is of a foolishly san- 


guine disposition ! ‘‘ It is up-hill when 
we reach the pond.”’ 
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Just as we came to Slowdown Green, 
a brewer’s van galloped out from the 
yard of the ‘‘ Three Keys.’’ Stone 
turned hurriedly to avoid it, and we 
reached the pond—at the deep end re- 
served for swimmers! ‘There was a 
terrific splash. We were swept from 
our seats by a torrent of water. I do 
not remember anything more, except 
a violent explosion, till some clumsy 
yokel got me out with a pitchfork. 

When I had got some of the water— 
and the fork—out of me, I looked round 
and saw Stone wringing his garments 
and his hands, 

‘*The conveyance is ruined!’’ he 
wailed. 

‘* Get it out of your pocket,’’ I cried, 
‘before it’s too wet !’’ He stared at 
me fora moment. Then he pulled it 
out. It was scarcely hurt at all. 

‘*T had forgotten this conveyance,’’ 
he owned. 

‘*Come along,’’ Icommanded. ‘‘The 
train isn’t in yet.’’ 

‘* Flint !’’ he said warmly. 
presence of mind is invaluable.’’ 

We toiled up the hill as fast as we 
could, and reached McKenzie’s just as 
the train was whistling in the distance. 
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‘Shouting something about ten miles an hour.” 


‘* Guid Heavens !’’ he cried, when 
we entered his room, dripping and 
breathless. ‘‘ Weel, weel !’’ 

‘“We came by motor,” 
plained. 

‘*T thocht ye’d come by sea!’’ He 
laughed loudly. Persons of his nation- 
ality have a perverted notion of humor. 

‘* We had an accident. If you will 
sign the conveyance—’’ 

‘* Ye’ll change first,’’ he suggested, 
pretending that he was trying not to 


Stone ex- 


grin. ‘‘ Ther’s nae sich haste.”’ 

‘* Business before pleasure,’’ I re- 
minded him, trying to laugh. 

‘“Some folk tak’ their pleasure 


sadly !” He laughed, as if he had said 


something funny. 

‘*] don’t see anything to laugh at, 
Mr. McKenzie,’’ said my partner with 
dignity. 

‘* Tf ye could see yersels, mon !’’ he 
cried, holding his sides. ‘‘ Luikin’ 
mair lik’ a pair o’ brigands than honest 
soleecitors !’’ 

I was about to retort with some as- 
perity upon his looks—he is a great, 
rawboned, red-headed and red-bearded 
man—when Stone waved me aside. 

‘*We want to get back by the 12.40,’’ 















A rain of milk cans. 
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he said. ‘‘If you will call in your 
clerks to witness the document, we 
shall be obliged.”’ 

‘* But ye mun hae a wee drap first, 
tae keep oot the cold,’’ he proposed 
affably. 

‘* Afterwards,’’ I said, ‘‘ afterwards.’ 

So he called in his two clerks. They 
were ill-bred young men, and giggled 
audibly when they looked at us; but 
we affected not to notice them, and 
hurried through the business. We had 
barely concluded, when Donald Mc- 
Kenzie rushed in. 

‘* Ts the conveyance signed ?’’ he de- 
manded. 

‘‘TItis,’’ we told him. 

‘*“You are a pair of thieves!’’ he 
roared. 

‘Thieves !’’ said Stone, turning to 
the clerks. ‘‘ You heard that gentle- 
men ?”’ 

‘* Ves,” they said, leering idioti- 
cally. 

‘* Disreputable, underhand, lying, 
pettifogging scoundrels !’ he shouted. 

‘* And you heard that, gentlemen ?” 
said |. 

‘« We did,’’ they assured us. 

‘‘ There is such a thing as libel,’ I 
mentioned. , 

‘* And false pretenses,’’ said Donald 
McKenzie. ‘‘ When you proposed to 
buy that land—’’ 

* We dave bought it,’’ I pointed out 
suavely. 

‘* You have heard that the Railway 
Company wanted to build there.’”’ We 
rubbed our hands. 

‘* We keep our ears open,’’ said Stone 


blandly. 


» 


‘** 1 told you this morn- ; 
ing that / had heard ra 
something about the 
Company and 
the land.”’ 

‘“We were 
obliged for 
the hint,”’ 
Stone ac- 
knowledged 
politely. 

‘*Other- 
wise you 
would have 
stayed in 
Littlebury 
and—’’ 

‘* Kept our ears open,’’ | suggested 
jocularly. He banged the table. 

‘*Tf you had, you would have heard 
that the Company have decided to 
build—’’ We rubbed our hands— 
** elsewhere !’’ 

I looked at Stone, and Stone looked 
at me. ‘‘ We will go, Stone,’’ I said. 

‘* We will go, Flint,’’ said he. 

The McKenzies rose together. 

** You will go !’’ they said. 

When we picked ourselves up at the 
bottom of the stairs, Stone was in favor 
of an action for libel, and I for assault. 
Ultimately we decided to bring neither. 

It is also our endeavor to benefit 
others. So we would add that the land 
in question has lately much increased 
in value, and affords an exceptionally 
favorable opportunity for investment. 
The price which we put upon it is 
merely nominal— 4, 2,500, and any offer 
addressed to us, care the Editor, -will 
receive prompt consideration. 







‘‘Reserved for swimmers.” 
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NE of the events 
that with each 
returning fall 

5 threw the town 
into violent com- 
motion, banished 

business, and promoted a willy-nilly in- 
terchange of ideas between the town as 

a temporary metropolis and the neigh- 

boring towns as suburban attachments, 
was the County Fair. 

The promoters of this gigantic enter- 
prise were men of great adroitness and 
ingenuity. The closing of the schools 
during the three days of the Fair was 
brought about by the ingenious expedi- 
ent of placing the entire School Com- 
mittee upon the board of judges for the 
various horticultural exhibits. In a 
similar manner a vacation for the mill 
and machine shop employees was 
achieved by drafting the superinten- 
dents and proprietors thereof upon the 
staff of the chief marshal, which oppor- 
tunity, as it enabled these gentlemen to 
appear in public astride of mettlesome 
chargers, and resplendent in crimson 
sashes, yellow gauntlets, and little round 
rulers covered with gold paper and 
adorned with blue silk ribbons, was not 
to be neglected. 

What wonder that the idea of having 
a Fair of his own should suddenly 
occur to the fertile mind of Beany, as 

* Copyright, H. A. Shute, 1903. 
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THE COUNTY FAIR 


he sat idly drumming his heels on the 
fence in front of his house? 

The inspiration struck him so sud- 
denly that he nearly fell off the fence 
backwood, but recovered himself in 
time to jump to the sidewalk and rush 
over to Plupy’s, to whom, after many 
injunctions to strict secrecy, and many 
a‘‘Hope to die’’ and ‘‘ Cross my 
throat ’’ on his part, he entrusted the 
momentous secret. 

Now what could have been more 
natural than that Plupy, feeling his 
shoulders unfitted to bear so heavy a 
load of secrecy, and desirous of sharing 
the burden with some comrade, on the 
principle that two could keep a secret 
better than one, should impart that 
secret to Pewt, or that Pewt, in turn 
finding the secret uneasy on his soul, 
should communicate it to Puzzy, who 
should promptly call in the aid of Bug 
and Whack to help keep it from escap- 
ing. 

And so when a council was called by 
Beany the next day, he was hugely dis- 
gusted upon finding that the secret had 
escaped, especially as most of those 
bidden to the council declared that they 
had thought of that long ago. 

However the idea was certainly popu- 
lar and appealed strongly to their fan- 
cies, and the conference was long, and, 
for them, remarkably harmonious. It 
was decided to hold the Fair after one 
week’s preparation, in the spacious 
grounds on the east side of Fatty’s 
house. As there was a fine gravel walk 
running around these grounds, no bet- 
ter place for a race track could be 
found. 

Fatty was immediately elected judge 
of the races, starter and time-keeper, 
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and Dany, conductor of the band, which 
was disappointing to Plupy, who 
was consoled by being asked to play 
first E-flat cornet, that is, a tin tunnel 
through which he was to ta-ta and tu-tu 
viva voce. 'Tomtit, Arthur French, Jack 
Melvin and Skinny Bruce were entered 
in the races as Empress, Nelly Locke, 
Regulator and Old Sheepskin. Beany, 
Pewt, Micky Hickey and Nipper Brown 
were named as drivers in the races. 
Whack was the official announcer; Bug 
the Superintendent of the stock entries; 
Doc and Parson judges of horticultural 
exhibits; Cawceaw, Pile and Dutchy, 
committee on premiums and _ respec- 
tively second whistle and first and 
second horns in the band. Pile was to 
impersonate the Wild Man of Borneo in 
the side show and in the procession; 
Skinny Bruce was to superintend the 
poultry exhibit; and other assignments 
were made to the great satisfaction of 
the participants. 

That afternoon and the 
next day were devoted to pre- 
paring the grounds and race 
track. The second day was 
rainy and the grand stand 
was built in the barn. Great 
pains were taken in.its con- 
struction, and such a solid 
structure was built that, when 
completed, it was found to be 
so heavy that the united 
efforts of the stockholders, 
aided by the mature mus- 
cles of Pat Gilroy and the 
other farm hands, failed to 
budge it. 

This occasioned great dis- 
gust and some recrimination, 
until Potter suggested a prac- 
tical solution of the difficulty 
in taking it apart, transfer- 
ring it to the Fair grounds, 
and putting it together again, 
which was accomplished after 
prodigious labor. 

On the third day a large 
cage for the Wild Man of 
Borneo was constructed of a 
crockery crate, and smaller 
cages built for poultry and 


pet stock. Some temporary eaeace 


disappointment was  occa- 


sioned when it became known that 
Pile’s father, the Honorable Alva Wood, 
had forbidden his son to play the role 
of Wild Man; but this disappeared when 
it was found that Skinny Bruce, who 
at once volunteered to substitute, could 
howl louder and make noises of a more 
hideous nature than Pile. Consider- 
able persuasion had been brought to 
bear on Plupy to induce him to imper- 
sonate the Living Skeleton, for which 
he was eminently fitted, but he firmly 
declined. 

A small tent had been erected for the 
horticultural exhibits, which were of 
an extremely varied assortment, con- 
sisting of currants, Astrachan and Por- 
ter apples, cucumbers and tomatoes. 
With the promise of a bright day, many 
exhibits, and good racing on the mor- 
row, the boys went to bed in a great 
state of expectancy, which, as their 
labors for the week had been excessive, 
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did not prevent them from falling as.eep 
at once. 

The next day was clear and cool, a 
perfect day. The exhibitors were early 
at the grounds making the final arrange- 
ments. Against the fence, and beyond 
the track, were the exhibits. Plupy 
exhibited Rocky Mountain fowl and 
Seabright Bantams; Tomtit, Bolton 
Grays; Pheby Taylor, Cochin Chinas. 
Potter exhibited a really fine collection 
of birds’ eggs, butterflies, and a large 
aquarium of fresh water fishes. Fatty 
had with much difficulty persuaded Mr. 
Giddings to let him take a three weeks’ 
old calf for an exhibit and had securely 
anchored him to an apple tree. 

On arriving somewhat late at the Fair 
grounds, Pheby found his Cochin China 
rooster in a much damaged condition, 
as several of the boys, urged thereto 
by the experienced Plupy, had made a 
competitive test of the relative merits 
of that bird and Plupy’s old Rocky 
Mountain, in which the Cochin was 
badly worsted. 

The attendance was gratifying, even 
in view of the low price of tickets, 
which had been placed at one cent. 
Several of the visitors refused change 
for ten cent scrips, and two gentlemen, 
Judge William W. Stickney and the 
Honorable Amos Tuck, who stopped 
on their way down town, not only 
warmly commended the exhibition, but 
donated each a crisp new twenty-five 
cent note to the treasury. 

In his stout cage in a prominent part 
of the grounds, the Wild Man of 

3orneo, with a sheepskin thrown 

around him, grinned, chattered, and 
raised horrid shrieks to heaven, tosuch 
an extent that little Willie Chadwick, 
who came under the protection of his 
three brothers, was frightened nearly to 
death, and was taken home in a state 
of mind impossible to describe. 

At ten o’clock the races were called, 
and Fatty, accompanied by the Clerk 
of the Course, Doc, and the Treasurer, 
Parson, ascended the judges’ stand, and 
rang vigorously upon an old dinner 
bell. While the horses were being 
brought up, the band struck into the 
Wood-up Quicksteps, to the great de- 
light of the youngsters, and the equally 





great amusement of the adults present. 

The first race was between Regulator 
(Tomtit, with his trousers rolled up to 
his knees), and Empress (Jack Melville, 
similarly attired). Regulator wasdriven 
by Nipper, while Micky Hickey held 
the lines over the mettlesome Empress. 
After scoring a few times they got away 
on even terms, Empress having the 
pole. Around the first turn the pace 
was very fast, but just before they 
reached the wire an accident happened 
to the Empress’ sulky, and her driver 
was thrown and dragged some distance, 
his weight so retarding Empress’ speed 
that she came under the wire fully two 
lengths behind the black horse. 

Micky at once claimed a foul and the 
race, but he was called before the judges 
and fined two cents for pulling his horse, 
and a new driver was put in his place, 
upon which he stumped the judges to 
come down and intimated a willingness 
to ‘‘ paste time out of them.’’ 

Before the next race was called, the 
Official Announcer drew attention to 
the fact that Seenyor Plupilo Shuto 
would play that world-renowned com- 
position *‘ Departed Days’’ upon the 
key bugle. 

This announcement was greeted with 
great applause, and that virtuoso 
modestly arose, feeling the eyes of the 
world upon him, and placing his instru- 
ment to his lips, launched forth into that 
delighful sorceau in true artistic style. 

Now there was a certain ripe, yellow 
cucumber that had up to that precise 
moment peacefully and quietly reposed 
in a fold of Bug’s jumper, awaiting 
some suitable opportunity when it could 
be properly introduced into society. 
To Bug it seemed that the proper mo- 
ment had arrived, and just as Plupy 
was performing a most difficult caden- 
za, with eyes rapturously closed, and 
with much in-drawing and out-puffing 
of cheeks, Bug launched the juicy mis- 
sile. Straight as an arrow it flew to its 
mark, and striking full in the bell of the 
instrument, drove several inches of the 
mouthpiece into the performer’s mouth, 
and deposited about a gill of juice and 
a few dozen seeds in that gentleman’s 
bronchial tubes, with immediate and as- 
tonishing results. Throwing aside his 
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instrument, poor Plupy, with wide open 
mouth and distended eyes, alternately 
bent himself double and straightened 
himself out, while he coughed, whooped, 
and strangled in his spasmodic efforts 
to repel boarders. After he was pounded 
on the back by the sympathizing band- 
men, the foreign elements were expelled 
from his system, quiet was restored, 
and the second race was called. 


This occasioned the disappearance of 


the Wild Man of Borneo, who now en- 
tered the track as Old Sheepskin with 
Pewt up, while Nellie Locke with Beany 
up made a preliminary circuit of the 
track for a warming up heat. On the 
last quarter Sheepskin’s driver, to avoid 
being distanced, used the whip freely 
on Sheepskin, who stopped, smote his 
driver on the ear, and called him 
names. 

The next and last race was the most 
exciting of the day. Tomtit and Arthur 
French were easily the fastest runners 
of the boys, and the 
horses they represent- 
ed were famous racers 
of the local track, and 
dear to the heart of 
every boy in the town. 

On the stretch the 
prettiest race of the 
day occurred. With- 
out a break or skip 
Empress went like a 
bullet, while inch by 
inch and foot by foot 
her white rival steadi- 
ly wore down her lead, 
until they flashed un- 
der the wire with the 
white flyer a short 
head to the good. 

The finish was so 
close that the deci- 
sion of the judges was 
doubted by some, and 
so indignant was Em- 
press that she de- 
clared that not only 
could she beat her rival but she could 
lick him in two minutes, which she 
was only prevented from doing by the 
presence of ladies. 

In order that there might be no de- 
cline of interest in the succession of 


Grinned, chattered and raised horrid 
shrieks to heaven. 


events, the boys, with the spirit of true 
showmen, had reserved the most excit- 
ing event to the last. ‘There were, 
moreover, other reasons for its position 
on the list of events. At five o'clock 
each afternoon Fatty’s adult relatives 
rode in the family carriage and re- 
mained away until six. 

It was natural therefore for Fatty and 
his cronies to perpetrate all especially 
mischievous or hazardous undertakings 
during their absence, and it was wisely 
concluded that this particular event, 
which was heralded by the Official 
Announcer as ‘‘ The most terrific and 
blood-curdling event of the day, a fear- 
ful battle between the Wild Man of 
Sorneo and a fierce and untamable 
bull,’’ might have received a stern and 
authoritative veto. 

As soon as the announcement was 
made, most of the young ladies climbed 
to places of vantage and safety, while 
the boys, with a fine and ostentatious 

disregard of danger, 
— => which lent added in- 

j) ||terest in the eyes of 
the young ladies, 
strolled into the 
open space surround- 
ing the post to which 
the bull was to be 
tied. 

Fatty, who had 
frequently fed this 
animal with carrots, 
now came leading 
him from the barn, 
a fine black cross- 
bred yearling, with 

just 
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short horns 
peeping out of his 
curling front. From 
occasional persecu- 
tions he had become 
.j rather vicious and 
now blew his breath 

out sharply and 

swung his head out- 

ward and upwards 
while Fatty, hastily throwing the last 
carrot before his nose, tied him firmly 
and quickly got out of reach 

And now the Wild Man of Borneo, 
holding a short blunt wooden spear in 
his firm and freckled right hand, chat- 











Empress declared she could not only beat her rival, but could lick him in two minutes. 


tering his teeth, rolling his eyes, shriek- 
ing discordant gibberish while he bent 
his body and danced a grotesque war 
dance, slowly approached the bull and 
waved a bright red petticoat that Fatty 
had removed from the line containing 
the family washing. 

The bull was eager to take up the 
challenge, and lowering his head, and 
stiffening his tail, made a_ bellowing 
rush at the Wild Man, only to receive 
full in his thick forehead the spear, 
which bounced back out of reach as he 
was brought up short by the rope. 
Twice again did he rush at his gibber- 
ing tormentor and twice did he receive 
a resounding thump with the spear, 
while the Wild Man fairly outdid him- 
self in the variety and hideousness of 
his howls. The third time the spear 
dropped inside the dead-line, and the 
Wild Man, fitting an arrow to the thong 
of a short bow, sent it whizzing into 
the bull’s ribs. Again he drew an arrow 
to the head and again it left the bow 
with the twang of thethong, but missed 
the bull and struck the poor little calf 
a cruel blow in the side, which caused 
it to utter a hoarse ‘‘ blat ’’ of surprise 
and anguish. 

‘*T am Kebokibopugatorywhack, the 
deadly spear thrower of the Flathead 
Indians of Kamschatka, oskinna wah 


wah wonny kahoop, yowk, waw wow,”’ 
shrieked the Wild Man. ‘‘I fear not 
man nor beast, never have I turned my 
back upon a foe, yah wow,”’ he howled, 
contorting himself fearfully. 

At this moment and while all present 
were speechless with admiration over 
the unexpected excellence of Skinny’s 
impersonation, there was a crash of the 
barnyard fence, and through a whirl- 
wind of splintered boards, with lowered 
head and tail aloft, old Speckled Face, 
the famous fighting cow, the Queen of 
the Upper Road, came charging to the 
rescue of her calf. Straight toward the 
renowned ‘‘ Kebokibopugatorywhack, 
the deadly spear thrower of the Flat- 
head Indians of Kamschatka, who never 
turned his back upon a foe,’’ she 
charged, and that valiant warrior, 
throwing aside bow, arrows, buffalo robe 
and all other impedimenta, put the 
speed of his fleet arrows to shame as he 
fairly flew across the yard and hurled 
himself over the fence, whence he took 
the straightest possible route for Van 
Lane at marvelous speed. 

Balked of her prey, old Speckled 
Face rushed back, fighting mad, but 
found none who dared to cross her path. 
Seeing the red gleam of the cambric with 
which the exhibit booth was lined, she 
charged through it, producing an apal- 



























ling crash of cheap crockery and a 
shower of fruit and vegetables. This 
demolished, she turned her attention to 
the band-stand, crowded with terrified 
performers, who howled lustily as she 
bore down on them. What would have 
been the result had her attention not 
been distracted is dreadful to contem- 
plate, but catching sight of the bull, 
she at once charged him, and was met in 
the most valiant manner head to head. 

The plucky little animal was, how- 
ever, no match for the enraged Ama- 
zon, and was rushed back so rap- 
idly that his hind legs sank beneath 
him and he was forced completely over 
upon his back, when she leaped over 
his prostrate body and ran to her calf, 
which she licked and nozzled in a 
most affectionate manner, and with 
which, after many attempts and much 
persuasion, she was finally led to the 
barn by that redoubtable but grumbling 
worthy, Pat Gilroy. 

After the field of battle had been 
cleared, and the crestfallen little bull 
had been led limping to his stall, one 
and all were invited to feast 
on the remains of the horti- 
cultural exhibit, and a com- 
bined rush was made to the 
booth, a rush in which the 
race horses, judges, time- 
keepers, the band and the 
living exhibits, led by the 
tattooed man who, in short 
sleeves and undershirt, dis- 
played a maze of intricate 
and beautiful figures that 
had been imprinted on his 
youthful neck and arms by 
that facile artist, Charlie 
Woodbury, all took a vig- 
orous part. In a few min- 
utes every edible vestige 
of that admirable display 
of fruit was swept away, 
while a pitched battle, with 
potatoes, cucumbers and 
tomatoes as ammunition, 
engrossed the attention of 
the boys until everyone bore 
innumerable spots, stains 
and marks of the encounter. 

Upon an equitable dis- 
tribution of the proceeds, 
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each boy became the fortunate possessor 
of eleven cents, in which affluent cir- 
cumstances they joyfully hied them to 
their several abodes, deeming the future 
secure indeed. 


THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 


In looking back thirty or more years 
it seems hard to realize that a genera- 
tion has been born, and has grown to 
maturity, since we were boys and girls 
together, and that children then unborn 
are now dictating to us in business, 
politics and social matters. 

It is only when a boyhood acquaint- 
ance returns for a visit, bringing a fam- 
ily of grown children, himself bald, gray, 
with a face furrowed with lines of 
thought or care, that we begin to real- 
ize that we are progressing a little faster 
than is agreeable, and we mentally cast 
a balance, and trust that we do not look 
as old as our friend Blank. How ardent- 
ly did we welcome the bicycle that placed 
the old on an equality with the young. 
Yea, years ago we conquered the old 
‘* bone-shaker,’’ the velocipede of our 





Do you remember, Tomtit, the time you attempted to play 
a trick on old Mr. Pollard? 
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youth and strength, and e’en to-day bear 
upon our person various marks and scars 
received in honorable combat with this 
fiendish invention. And we, at least 
such of us whose physical development 


equalled the responsibilities the golf 


stocking imposes on its wearer, adopted 
the game and the costume with effusion. 

We long ago lost our wonderful in- 
stinct for the woods, and can no longer 
distinguish a trillium from a dog-tooth 
violet. We feel 
no desire to run 
when the fire 
alarm rings; cats 
and dogs pass us 
by unharmed,even 
in the snowball 
season; and even 
the appearance of 
an unaccustomed 
plug hat upon a 
personal acquaint- 
ance awak- 
ens but a 
faint emo- 
tion, al- 
though the 
snow is soft 
and of the 
right con- 
sistency. A 
street 
fight 
lost in a 
measure its 


absorbing ) 
excitement, 

althoughwe 

cannot deny ( 

that we \ a 
sometimes _— 


hurry to our pO. 
office win- 
dow to see such affairs. We no longer 
run after hand-organs or street bands. 
Do you remember, Tomtit, the time 
you attempted to play a trick on old 
Mr. Pollard, by springing suddenly 
upon a fence with a shriek as he hob- 
bled by ? And do you remember the 
lightning-like crack upon the head he 
gave you with his knotted cane? Do 
you remember, Hickey, the time you 
made insulting remarks to a deaf man, 
wholly in fun, for you knew he could 


dog- 


has 





He stutters forth his simple plea to the fifth. 
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not hear a word, and it never occurred 
to you, until too late, that he could see 
and read the motions of your lips, and 
your painful realization of that fact ? 

And do you remember, Beany, the 
time you rang your father’s door bell, 
and the time we broke the gaslight, and 
the fight we had, and the countless 
other joint transactions in which we 
were engaged ? 

Has the age of nicknames passed? I 
hope not, for a 
good nickname 
seems to establish 
a sort of free-ma- 


sonry between 
boys as nothing 
else can. I am 


sure that Exeter 
boys were particu- 
larly gifted in that 
line of word coin- 
age. Shall we 
ever forget Jabber 
and Nipper and 
Pewt, and Beany 
and Cawcaw and 
Plupy? And Did- 
dly and Priscilla 
and Bobberty and 
Pheby and Tabby? 
And Chitter and 
Crusoe and Nib- 
by and Skinny and 
Stubby and Pacer 
and Tongley? And 
Buck and Boosey 
and Lubin and Zee 
and Markeye? 
And Dutchy and 
Tickey and Blobsy 
and Game-eye and 
Nigger and Pop 
and Pile? 

The transition period between round- 
aboutsand bobtailed coats, between false 
bosoms and linen shirts, was marked by 
developmentsin otherdirections. Weno 
longer disdained to openly affect the 
society of girls, but competed with one 
another for the chance to skate cross- 
handed with them. And we know just 
how those little red mittens felt. 

And in the spring we used to organ- 
ize mayflower parties and scour the 
woods. 


How carefully we would bend 
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back the branches and pull aside briars, 
that they might not touch the hem of 
their garments. How carefully and 
tenderly we would help them over 
brooks and puddles and fences, and how 
we vied with one another in risking life 
and limb in wading, shinning, and 
climbing for the woodland prizes. 

And we began to go to dancing school, 
and to take lessons in deportment, 
which, heaven knows, we needed badly 
enough, and to display great expanse of 
shirt collar and of cuffs at church soci 
ables. We received many rebuffs, but, 
with the buoyancy of youth, persisted. 
Will Plupy ever forget the time he 
asked five girls in succession to dance 
with him at a seminary reception and 
received five prompt and unconditional 
refusals ? I feel for that gawky youth 
this moment, as I see him in memory 
cheerfully approach the first and re- 
ceive his first snub; with slightly di- 
minished spirits he tries another, and a 
firm ‘‘ No, I thank you,” is received ; 
with heightened color he essays a third 
attempt, and a sharp ‘‘no’’ punctuates 
the silence ; with consternation depict- 
el on every line of his countenance he 
advances trembling to the conquest of a 
fourth, and she turns her back and gig- 
gles; almost demented, and conscious 
that the eyes of the world are upon him, 
he feebly stutters forth his simple plea 
to a fifth; she regards him with a cold 
stare, before which he wilts entirely, 
and in a dazed and mechanical fashion 
he drifts to a seat, where he sits with 
his hand to his head. 

A short time ago I was asked by a 
lady if it didn’t break my heart to think 
of the good times we used to have, when 
it was a wonderful delight to live. No; 
it seems to me that a happy boy- 
hood and girlhood must always exercise 
a great influence over the mature years 
of life—an influence for the better. 

If a person is unfortunate in life, how 
much deeper is that feeling if one has 
bitter memories of an unhappy child- 
hood. ‘There appears to be a special 
and all-wise Providence that allows the 
misfortunes, the mistakes and the bitter 
things of our past to gradually fade 
from our minds, while the memory of the 
pleasures, the sweets and the successes 
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remain ever fresh and enduring as our 
years accumulate and weigh us down. 

It is in our children that we are en- 
abled to actually live over the past, and 
our own past should be the means of 
guiding them through their childhood 
and youth. If we have been successful 
they should double our successes in 
their lives ; if we have failed, then our 
failures should clearly indicate the mis- 
takes they should avoid making. Inso 
far as our past affects for the better their 
future, then we should never sigh for 
the days that are gone, or unavailingly 
long for their return. 

With few exceptions the Exeter 
boys have done well, and in whatever 
lines their duties have fallen they have 
shown the true Exeter spirit 

But wait a moment. What about 
Plupy? It wouldn’t do for a moment 
to leave him out after the ludicrous 
prominence he has occupied in this 
story. Well, Plupy entered one of the 
liberal professions, and to this day is 
puzzled to know just what the word 
‘liberal’? means in this connection. 

He was urged to do this by the ad- 
vice of his friends, who assured him 
there was plenty of room at the top. 
Whether this is true or not he has long 
since come to the conclusion that there 
will never be any less room there on his 
account, and as there is a comfortable 
amount of room at the bottom, and as 
it requires no effort to remain there, the 
result is obvious. 

In the ancient forays of the Gauls it 
was the custom to enlist all the able- 
bodied men for actual warfare, and to 
leave the old and sick and worr-out 
men to tend the camp. It happened 
that there was always some man not 
old enough to shirk duty, but yet of no 
value in the rude sports, the marches 
and the conflicts of the time. 

Such a one was usually employed to 
chronicle the events, to sing the descrip- 
tions of battles and of the prowess of 
heroes. This positionwas accorded him, 
not because he was better fitted for it, 
but because he was fit for nothing else. 
And so, perhaps for similar reasons, this 
position has fallen to Plupy’s lot, and, 
if his description pleases, he is indeed 
fortunate and grateful. 

END. 








HE pill and civilization walk hand 
in hand. Where the pill is, there, 
also, is civilized man. In fact, 

the pill is one of the marks of the highest 
development of mankind. If Ameri- 
cans may feel justly proud of being 
citizens of the greatest pill-eating nation 
on the globe, Detroit, capital of the State 
which bears the palm for predigested 
foods, deserves a second wreath of glory 
as the center of civilization, for she is 
the world’s most prolific, tireless and ver- 
satile producer of pills. Shesends forth 
these pellets of health at the rate of one 
hundred and sixty-six tons of pills a 
month—nearly two thousand tons a 
year! Little wonder that America bids 
fair to lead the world in civilization ! 
It is a mark of the benevolent spirit of 
Detroit that, with this mighty wealth 
of pills made within her borders, she 
consumes but a small portion herself, 
sending the greater part to ease the ills 
of other places. 

There is no malady on earth that De- 
troit pills will not alleviate. There are 
over seventeen hundred varieties of pills 
made in Detroit, and if pills to suit can- 
not be found among these, others will 
be cheerfully made to order. In the 
matter of pills Detroit aims to please. 

If Detroit's crop of pills for a single 
year was made of any deadly poison 
one-half of them would be sufficient to 
depopulate the entire globe, but this 
would so injure the pill business that 
it is not likely to occur. 

If the annual pill harvest of De- 
troit was strung on thread, like Christ- 
mas pop-corn, the rope of pills would 
reach twice around the earth, with 
enough over to tie in a bow knot. If 
this string of pills was cut in pieces 
each of the 36,000,000 women and girls 
in America could have a different neck- 
lace of pills for every day in the year, 
with an extra long one for each Sunday. 

Detroit produces 4,000,000,000 pills 
each year, and yet this tremendous 
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number is only about sixty per cent. of 
the total quantity of pills made, so that 
to get a fair idea of the growth of 
modern civilization and the pill-eating 
mania the sum must be multiplied by 
two or thereabouts. 

To account for all of these pills 
would be a thankless task, but it is safe 
to say that not over one-third of them 
ever succeeds in getting out of America. 
This is not because we wanta corner 
on civilization, but because just at pres- 
ent the home demand is about all 
that American pill manufacturers can 
attend to. The average consumption 
of pills in America is something like 
forty pills per capita each year. If you 
eat less than forty you are not doing 
your duty by the pill industry, and 
cannot be called a good American. In 
this estimate infants are included as pill 
eaters, for, from castoria to cod-liver 
oil there are very few things that es- 
cape the vigilance of the pill expert. 

From an esthetic point of view the 
pill does not yet rank in public opinion 
with the work of the lapidary and gold- 
smith, but this is only because the pill 
has been more largely advertised as a 
thing of utility than as an object of 
beauty. That the modern pill is beau- 
tiful no one who has visited a pill fac- 
tory will deny. 

In the large factories the pills pass 
through scores of hands which hunt for 
their imperfections. An unevenness on 
one side of a pill, so small that un- 
skilled eyes would not detect it, con- 
demns it. Doubtless it would go down 
all right with the unthinking pill public, 
but the pill artist takes pride in his 
work. 

Sometimes the beauty of pills be- 
comes almost dangerous. A few weeks 
ago in the ‘‘ Pill City ’’’ an enterprising 
‘‘ proprietor ’’ expended several thou- 


sand of dollars in sample boxes of pills, 
which he distributed on the doorsteps 
of something like fifty thousand homes. 
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Just what these pills were intended for 
is not a matter of great moment—here. 
But they were very round, and very 
red, and very beautiful. And when 
applied to the tongue they gave evi- 
dence of being very palatable. A little 
kindergarten maid found this out, and 
immediately announced her discovery to 
others. 

‘* They’s throwin’ candy on all the 
steps !” she confided joyfully. 

Late that afternoon the teacher of the 
school became greatly perplexed. There 
was an air of sorrowful uneasiness 
among her tiny pupils. Suddenly she 
detected a very 
small boy trans- 
ferring something 
quickly from his 
trousers pocket to 
his mouth. She 
investigated, and 
after unearthing 
one of the pill 
boxes found, by 
questioning, that 
nearly all of her 
seventy pupils had 
been indulging in 
a repast of pills 
One glance at the 
label on the box 
and the teacher 
flew to her desk. 
With lightning 
rapidity she 
scratched a single 
word on innumet 
able slips of pa 
per, and gave each 
little piece of pill- 
eating humanity there one of them. 

‘‘ Now, children, run right home!” 
she commanded. ‘‘ Every one of you 
go to your mothers and tell them just 
what you have done and how many you 
have eaten. And be sure, every one 
of you, to give her your slip, and say 
the teacher said //a/ was the kind of 
pills they were.’’ 

In the all-night work of the doctors 
which followed this pill escapade it de- 
veloped that one youngster had success- 
fully done away with three boxes, each 
containing twenty-five pills. 

But taste and beauty is not all that a 





Turning logs into pills 
in pill making. 
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pill requires. Like a pretty to be 
really fascinating it must have a pretty 
name, a suggestive name. Of course 
there are hundreds of different kinds of 
pills which go on their merit al , pills 


which large manufacturers put out un- 
der their own names. But there are 
scores of others, and they are becoming 
more and more common, which go out 
under names that make confirmed pill- 
eaters crave for them before they have 
ever them. The pill- 
eater will choose ‘‘Golden Grains’ to 
‘* Brown’s Anti-dyspeptic Pills’’ nine 
times out of ten, and because of thei1 


seen average 


iad 


name, Golden 
Grains,” have be 
come known all 
the world over. 


When a pale, lan- 
guid woman pass- 
es a_ drug-store 
window and reads 
a sign therein 
which says, ‘‘ Take 
Pink Pills for Pale 
People,’’ it seems 
to be an especial 
message to her. 
‘*T will make you 


pink,’’ say these 
pills, and what 
woman does not 


love to be pink ? 
There is a tart- 
ness, a refreshing, 
straightforward 
candor expressed 
in the red letters 
which spell ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Devils’’ “on 
hundreds of thousands of boxes of pills 
which are sold annually under that 
name. 

Of course there is very little use 
in apill’s possessing an attractive name 
or being beautiful unless it is a 
Oftentimes the advertising one kind 
of pills for a single year costs upwards 
of a quarter of a million of dollars. 

Thus far the chief market for pills 
has been in America, though their ex- 
portation is growing rapidly. This 
does not mean to imply that the limit 
of American pill-eaters has been reached. 
Apparently they have just begun to 


The first process 


vertised. 
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take up the habit, for their appetite is 
improving at the rate of twenty per cent. 
each year. In other words there will 
be a fifth more pills eaten in the United 
States this year than last, and a fifth 
more next year than this. 

And this phenomenal improvement 
has been brought about mainly by 
women. Correspondence with eighteen 
of the best known physicians in as 
many of the representative cities in the 
United States testifies to the fact that 
next to candy and beauty washes the 
average American woman’s_ special 
She takes them to 


weakness is pills! 





} 


The ‘‘mass-room”’ looks like a huge bakery. 
Here the pill “dough” of a thousand 
colors, tastes and smells is mixed. 

‘ 





grow fleshy, and she takes them to grow 
thin ; she uses them to toughen her epi- 
dermis, and then she indulges in an- 
other course of pellets to whiten it; 
some will drive away freckles, and oth- 
ers are sworn to give her that healthy 
glow for fifty cents for which otherwise 
she would have to go to the seashore and 
pay two hundred dollars; there are pills 
for her appetite and pills for her nerves, 
brain pills and liver pills, and in Detroit 
alone nearly seventeen hundred other 
kinds, most of which at one time or 
another in her life she tries. 
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And yet this list is constantly grow- 
ing. In Detroit each year sees at least 
two hundred new kinds added to it. 
Pill-discoverers are more numerous than 
inventors. Every medical college is 
ful’ of them. Almost every physician 
at some time or other in his career 
makes a ‘‘discovery.’”’ He names it, 
has it made up by some manufacturer 
ina tempting form, and begins to adver- 
tise it. Sometimes he has it ‘‘done’’ ina 
rich red or a delicate pink. Or it may 
be jet black, old gold, brilliant yel- 
low, or silvered. That is the way most 
pills come into existence. They are 





In the ‘‘noodle’’ machine the lumps of ‘‘dough’’ 
are whirled between two belts and come 
outin small pipes. 


called ‘‘ proprietary.’’ The word ‘‘ pat- 
ent ’’ has become old-fashioned. 

But no matter who discovers the pills, 
or who makes them, the materials have 
to be secured. And for the things that 
go into these pills the whole world is 
scoured. The hunt for herbs and barks 
is as unceasing as that for gold, and is 
no less exciting. Savage lands are ex- 
plored. The wildest jungles and water- 
less deserts are overcome in the search. 
The costliest of expeditions are formed 
that American pill-eaters may notstarve, 
and all sorts of dangers and hardships 














are encountered. Fishing fleets are 
chartered in the northern seas by great 
Detroit pharmaceutical institutions, and 
for several months in each year scour 
the ocean for fish that contain valuable 
oils. 

In this search for new drugs, costly 
expeditions have been fitted out by 
pill-making firms which have penetrated 
some of the wildest and most impene- 
trable countries in the world. 

A few years ago one house started 
out an expedition under the leadership 
of Dr. H. H. Rusby, a well-known 
botanist, on what has since been looked 
upon as one of the most daring enter- 
prises of the last quarter of a century. 
The cost of this venture in the search 
for new materials for pharmaceutical 
purposes, all of which are now found in 
pills, was more than $20,000. Land- 
ing at Arica, in Peru, Dr. Rusby jour- 
neyed to La Paz, where he made his 
headquarters for several months in 
the center of the great coca producing 
region, studying the therapeutic and 
physiologic action of that drug. Then 
he branched southward to Valparaiso, 
turned toward the Andes and crossed 
them, and then began preparations for 
one of the most hazardous journeys that 
could be taken in South America— 
the descent of three thousand miles of 
the Amazon in canoes and on rafts. 

From that moment he completely dis- 
appeared from the world. For months 
no word of him came from the jungles 
and miasmatic swamps of that great 
river, and he was given up for dead. 
But Dr. Rusby was taking his time. 
Surrounded by poisonous serpents, 
dangerous animals, fever and disease, 
he analyzed every new botanical dis- 
covery he made. Accompanied by 
natives who could not understand his 
purpose, and who might prove treacher- 
ous at any moment, his nerve never 
failed him. And one day he discovered 
that drug which has made him famous, 
and which is now known as the great- 
est remedy in the world fora painful 
disease—Pichi. Since then that ex- 


penditure of $20,000 has given a return 
of many times that sum. 

At another time the representative of 
a Detroit 


pharmaceutical institution 
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landed at Buenos Ayres, and proceeded 
overland on horseback across the con- 
tinent, a distance of over 3,000 miles. 
Reaching Chili, he proceeded with his 
investigations in the mountains. Many 
months after he had started out, and 
after a fortune had been spent, he dis- 
covered Chekan, which is now used by 
physicians the world over. Another 
expedition penetrated 2,500 miles up 
the Amazon, and in the wild, almost 
impenetrable jungles of the Madeira 
river discovered the drug Manaca, 
which now goes into millions of pills 
annually for the cure of rheumatism. 
Besides these, expeditions have explored 
the jungles of India and Africa. They 
have gone into the wild interior of Aus- 
tralia, and among the tropic islands of 
the southern seas. They have searched 
China and Japan, and other far away 
countries. 

Once the materials are secured, it is 
only a step to the great pill manufac- 
tories in Detroit. Ina great room that 
rumbles and thunders with machinery, 
where the air is filled with dust and 
whirling splinters, the second chapter 
in the story of the pill is begun. One 
would suppose that the business of this 
room was about as much related to the 
making of pills asa flour mill is to a 
brewery. Before one of the machines, 
which looks like a buzz-saw, stands a 
little blue-goggled man, with great 
leather gloves on his hands, and a log 
as big as himself in hisarms. This log 
is precioussandal-wood from the jungles 
of far-away India, but the visitor does 
not guess it. He asks a question, and 
it seems innocent and proper enough. 

‘Ts this the box factory—I mean 
where you make the lumber for your 
boxes ?’’ he queries. 

This is never intended for a joke, but 
the thin, consumptive-looking man at 
the machine has grown emaciated and 
old in answering it. He sees no humor 
in this eternal grinding up of logs for 
pills at eight dollars a week, and he 
opens his mouth just once to deliver 
the information, and then in a shrill, 
penetrating voice of defiance it comes 
in a single word—Pills ! 

In the logs that this man grinds up 
day after day is the Santal oil which is 
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extracted by distilling. Then with 
other medicaments, which have been 
secured from various things in various 
Ways, it is ready for mixing up into 
‘** dope.’’ 

In the ‘‘ mass-room ’”’ the pill dough 
begins to take form. Here again one 
might suppose, if he did not know that 
he was ina pill factory, that he had run 
amuck of a bakery that worked on a 
pretty big scale. There are dozens of 
rollers with men at them mixing all sorts 
of colored stuffs. One mess looks like 
delicious gingerbread almost ready for 
the oven. Another might be angel- 











One of the gtant machines which turns 
out 2,000,000 pills a day. 

cake. But the most of it would be rye 
bread, if a guess were taken, vari- 
colored and ready for the tins. But 
these hallucinations would disappear 
instantly unless one’s nose was stuffed 
with cotton. The odors are suffocating. 
In a minute or two a thousand particles, 
each with a taste of its own, seems to 
fly into one’s mouth. 

A facetiously inclined person once 
called the room into which the pill 
dough is sent the ‘‘ biscuit and noodle 
department,’’ and certainly the christen- 
ing was appropriate. 
dough is seized upon by scores of pretty 


In this room the 
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girls whose work is suggestive enough 
to delight the hearts of young men 
seeking wives. A little pat here and a 
little pat there, and these pill biscuits 
are ready for the dainty hands that feed 
them into the ‘‘noodle’’ machines, or 
for those men who dump them into giant 
pill machines that turn out 2,000,000 
pills each day. 

When they go through the ‘‘ noodle’’ 
machine the lumps of dough are whirled 
between two belts moving in opposite 
directions and come out at the other end 
in small, perfectly round ‘‘ pipes.” 
These go to the scores of girls who are 





Bushels of pills receive ** skins”’ 
tine from these machines. 


of gela- 


making pills by hand. But hundreds 
of bushels of the ‘‘ biscuits’’ are sent 
direct to the great pill machines. At 
the very top of each of these machines, 
so high up that the man who feeds it is 
compelled to stand on a platform, these 
pieces of pill dough are fed in. As cne 
of the biscuits falls it 1s shuffled be- 
tween two belts until it is in the form 
of a pipe, when it slips down a chute to 
a cutter run by the middle wheel of the 
machine, where it is clipped into even 
lengths and the pills moulded into shape 
at the same time. 

In every pill manufactory there is a 

















place filled with the most absolute mys- 
tery until one is allowed to visit it. As 
one approaches it strange sounds begin 
to fill the air. ‘They become louder and 
louder and finally deafening. ‘There is 
almost a belief that an army of merry 
makers are somewhere about rattling 
stones in the bottoms of innumerable 
tin pans. Your guide smiles—then 
yells. He has to shout in order to be 
heard when in the neighborhood of this 
place. 

‘* That noise is made by ten million 
pills !’’ he launches at you in stentorian 
voice. 

Up a couple of steps and through 
a door—what a 
pandemonium of 
thunderous rattle 
and clatter! A 
score of huge cop- 
per pans stretch 
out in a long row, 
whirling and 
whirling with diz- 
zying regularity, 
and each sending 
out a deafening 
tumult of sound. 

‘* This is where 
we coat ‘em!”’ 
vells the guide 
‘‘Ever see pills 
coated with gold 
or silver ?’’ 

In one pan this 
interesting process 
is always going 
on. Perhaps the 
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treme the ‘‘fashion’’ in pills. Millions 
upon millions of gold and silver cov- 


ered pills are made each year. On the 
other hand, pills are often given a gold 
and silver coat by manufacturers in 
order that they may bear some distince- 


tion over the great mass of pills and be 
more readily recognizable by their pa- 
trons. 

At other pans in this great room 
are bare-armed men with ladles and 
crocks in their hands, giving mil 
lions of pills the more plebeian dress 
of colored syrups. Every vy min- 
utes these men pour a ladleful of syrup 


over the whirling pills. Unnumbered 
thousands of 
these dance and 
tumble against 


one another and 
up the shining 


sides of the cop- 
per pans, distrib- 
uting the syrup 
so evenly over 


themselves that 
when they are 
done no one is 
more heavily coat- 
ed than its com- 
panion 

But there are 
millions and mil- 
lions of pills which 
are not coated 
with sugar or gold 








individual pills are 
already beginning 
to take a golden hue. Then the eve 
catches the glint of something whirling 
about in the tossing mass—pieces of torn 
and crumpled gold-leaf. 

‘* You see,’’ shouts the guide, put- 
ting his hand to his mouth, ‘‘ we put 
the leaf in an’ the pills pound and roll 
on it until they become colored with 
gold—not enough to make it so awfully 
expensive. We do the same with sil- 
ver-leaf. There's no reason for it, ex- 
cept that some fashionable people won't 
take pills unless they’re covered with 
that stuff !’’ 

Here is illustrated to the very ex- 


or silve but 

whose skins ”’ 

are made of gel- 

>: ; atine. Lach op- 
Gilding the pills to suit aristocratic tastes. erator has a Hol- 
low bar, to one end of which is at- 

tached a flexible tube through which 


the air is being continually exhausted 
from the bar. On this bat 
rows of tiny openings, and on these are 


re sevel al 


placed the pills, which are held there 
by suction while they are dipped into a 
hot gelatine bath. Then pills are 


allowed to cool, are then reversed, and 
their other half coated. 

Thus for three hundred and sixty 
days in the year, and sometimes nights 
as well, thousands of men, women and 
girls manufacture food forthe constantly 


increasing army of Ameri: ill-eaters. 
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THE STORY OF ROSE FORTUNE 


The first of these episodes in the life of a New York working girl appeared 


in the December number 


HE solemn hush that 
falls suddenly over the 
great factory when the 

power is turned off at noon 
lasts only for a moment. 


Soon a mad hilarity reigns, a . 


hilarity which to the unini- 
tiated might well pass for 
exuberant happiness, but 
which, as I long afterwards 
grew to understand, meant 
only an hysterical reaction. 
From out the long, zig-zag 
aisles and dark recesses of 
this world of pasteboard the 
box-girls troop in apparently 
inexhaustible hordes. For 
the first time I begin to real- 
ize how many my shopmates 
are. They are all arrayed 
like Phoebe, in the very ex- 
tremes of tawdry finery, com- 
bined with filth and rags. 
Singing, laughing, joking 
and swearing by turns they 
jostle each other in 
a not always good- 
humored scramble 
to reach the street 
door. 

Phoebe, who has 
discarded her 
‘* Paw’s’’ bro- 
gans and is now 
trying to crowd 
her large feet 
into a pair 
of gilded 
slippers, is 
still yelling 
‘*Hot Air’’ 
at every- 
body in 
general. At 
last, with 
evident 
pain, she 
manages to 
make her! 


Way aeross Our pasteboard castles. 















































the room where her par- 
ticular crowd of shopmates 
are congregated. They dis- 
patch her to a neighboring 
‘*Guiney’’ bakery for 
spice cake and ice-cream 
sandwiches, and while she 
is gone the lunches are 
divested of their newspa- 
per wrappings and spread 
over the ends of tables, on 
discarded box lids held 
across the knees, in fact 
any place where conve- 
nience or sociability dic- 
tates. 

The girls lunch in groups 
of six and eight, each 
group being composed of 
firm ‘‘lady friends,’’ and 
each clique acknowledg- 
ing a leader. By an un- 
written law I am included 
among those who rally 
to Phoebe’s standard. 
As soon as Phoebe has 
returned with her pas- 
try she introduces me 
in informal fashion. 
The names fill me with 
an amazement which 
is only equalled by the 
appearance of the girls 
themselves. There are 
‘* Goldy ’’ Courtleigh 
and Georgiana Treve- 
lyan and Gladys Car- 
ringford, particular 
‘“lady friends,’’ the 
one in a much soiled 
taffeta silk gown of a 
color that had once 
been a delicate blue; 
the other in a striped 
petticoat and dressing 
sack, her feet encased, 
for comfort, in rubber 
overshoes. There is 
Angelina Lancaster 
likewise in petticoats, 
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and jingling with bracelets and chains 
and bangles. There is also ‘‘ Lame 
Lena,’’ the machine hand, so-called not 
to call attention to her club foot, but 
to distinguish her from ‘‘ Long Lena,”’ 
who also belongs to Phoebe’s crowd. 
And last, but not by any means least 
important, is ‘‘ black Mamie,”’ a small, 
wistful-eyed Italian child and ‘‘turner- 
in’’ to astripper whom they refer to as 
Adrienne. 

After these brief introductions are 
made there follows a friendly exchange 
of pickles and cake, and ‘‘ Goldy ”’ 
Courtleigh distributes the lukewarm 
contents of a broken-nosed tea pot, 
which is constantly replenished by ap- 
plication to the hot water faucet. I am 
still lost in wonder as to why this big, 
dark, swarthy creature in the tattered 
shirtwaist should bear a nameso utterly 
out of keeping with her natural char- 
acteristics, when she jumps up with a 
shriek, and the tea pot falls to the floor 
in a hundred pieces. 

‘Hot air!’’ cries Phoebe. ‘ Hot 
air! Hot air!’’ Everybody laughs, 
and ‘‘ Goldy °’ drops into her seat again, 
pale and trembling. 

‘*Glory, I thought that was the fire 
alarm! Well needn't laugh, 
youse girls needn’t. If you’d been 
through what I was, you wouldn’t.”’ 

I turn to Phoebe and she explains 
that ‘‘ Goldy "’ is one of the survivors 
of a big fire in a certain box factory 
eight years ago, in which her sister was 
lost, and that ‘‘ever since then she 
jumps and hollers every time she hears 
so much as a street car bell.”’ 

‘* We'd never get out of this place if 
a fire was to break out here,’’ Goldy 
continues, still holding both hands over 
her heart. ‘‘ Why this place is worse 
even then Greenberg’s,’’ and the girl 
shuddered as she began to gather up 
the remains of her spilled lunch. Since 
the mention of the word fire the girls, 
including Phoebe, have grownstrangely 
quiet, and between deeply drawn 
breaths they begin to exchange har- 
rowing tales of accident from fire that 
they had either experienced themselves 
or that had occurred to people they 
knew. It was plain to be seen that fire 
was a spectre, a terror peculiar to their 


youse 


Rose Fortune. 


employment. © And well it might be, I 
thought, as I looked up and down the 
great room filled with thin, dry paste- 
board boxes, which would burn like flax. 
It was indeed as Goldy said. ‘There 
seemed no escape from this big tinder- 
box, when one imagined it in flames. 
The building which is of light, crumb- 
ling old brick has floors and partitions 
of thin pine, and there are seven floors 
filled with the same inflammable sub- 
stance as that on our story. 

‘*T don’t know what I’d do if a real 
fire was to happen,’’ said little ‘‘ Black 
Mamie,’ ‘‘I always faint deadaway when 
the fire engines come. I did that twice 
now.’ Gladys laughed, and turned to 
‘* Lame Lena.”’ 

‘*Do you mind that time we tried to 
jump out of the second story window 
down at Morrisy’s when they had the 
fire next door ?’’ 

‘*Hot air,’’ yelled Phoebe. 

‘““Ves, and do you mind, too, how 
they had a fire their own selves not two 
days after we left ?’’ 

‘*Hot air! Hot air!’’ louder than 
ever. 

‘* Was that the same one that Beccie 
Schwartz’s little sister was killed in ?’’ 
somebody asked and received a grave 
nod in the affirmative, while even 
Phoebe’s face grew solemn and she for- 
got to cry ‘‘ Hot air.”’ 

Although we are allowed a half hour, 
the lunches are swallowed quickly by 
most of the girls, who are eager to steal 
away to a sequestered bower among the 
boxes and there lose themselves in pa- 
per-backed romance. A few, however, 
of less literary taste remain behind to 
nibble ice-cream sandwiches and to gos- 
sip about everything that can happen 
within their more or sordid and 
always hard lives. Dress, masquerade 
balls and murders vie with each other in 
interesting details. There is alsoacer- 
tain amount of talk regarding ‘‘ steady 
company ’’ and ‘‘ gentlemen friends,’’ 
as the mill-girl invariably insists upon 
labeling all her male acquaintances, but 
close observation soon convinces one 
that men do not occupy the minds of 
these girls nearly so much as one would 
naturally expect. Indeed you might 
say that the average boxmaker is sin- 


less 








Al noon the girls lose themselves in paper-backed romance. 


gularly indifferent to men, at least to 
such men as it is her only hope to 
marry. When they speak of men with 
anything like enthusiasm or ardor it is 
not of their own honest, toiling sweet- 
hearts, if they are fortunate enough to 
possess such a thing; it is not of the 
‘*steady’’ who took them to the last 
ball of the ‘‘ Moonlight Maids,’’ nor is 
it of any of the ‘‘ gentlemen friends ”’ 
whose acquaintance they made there 
Around no such mere flesh and blood 


creatures of the work-a-day world 
does the poor boxmaker weave her 
dream. Her hero lives in a paper- 


backed story book, and he dwells in a 
fine house and owns a mill of his own 
He has languid eyes and a curling, 
dark moustache, and his coat is of 





finest broadcloth. While it is evident 
of course, from scattered comments that 
boxmakers are constantly marrying, one 
feels instinctively that there is a great 
essential lacking in such marriages, 
that undefinable something, that glam- 
our of romance which in youth all wom- 
en look forward to as essential to the 
processes of engagement and marriage. 

The next morning I discovered, quite 
accidentally, what a wonderful influ- 
ence these trashy tales really have upon 
the untutored minds of my shopmates. 
The night had been a sleepless one, 
with my swollen ankles and blistered 
fingers. I tossed all night, pain-racked 
and discouraged, for after all the long 
hard work of the day before Phoebe’s 
card had only checked ninety-five cents, 





























which represented the joint earnings of 
two people. Such being the case, how 
could I expect to earn enough to keep 
body and soul together? Anyway, un- 
able to sleep, I rose an hour earlier than 
usual and hurried immediately to the 
factory, reaching it long before the 
working day began. 

However, I am not the first arrival. 
A girl is already bending over her paste 
pot, and the all-night revelers of the 
‘* Ladies’ Moonlight Pleasure Club ’”’ 
are straggling in by twos and threes. 
Some of the weary dancers have drop- 
ped to sleep, still wearing their ball 
gowns and slippers and bangles and 
picture hats, their faces showing ghastly 
white and drawn in the mote-ridden 
sunbeams that fall through the dirty 
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windows. Others 


Cinderella 


are 


the open freedom of the 
‘*Oh, Juliette, you ougl 
there !’’ Georgiana gushes 
lace trimmed petticoats 
and struggling 
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“I always faint dead away when they yell fire.” 


“Me? No. Idon’t believe in dan- 
cing,’’ she replies without looking up. 
**Our church’s down on it. I come 
early to get ahead with my order. You 
can do more work when there’s not so 
many around.”’ 

Such strict conformity to her relig- 
ious scruples, combined with such pa- 
thetic industry, would seem to augur 
well for the superior worth of this tall, 
blonde-haired, blue-eyed girl. I am 
anxious to make a friend of her, and 
accordingly proffer my services until 
Phoebe comes to claim me. She ac- 
cepts gladly, and for the first time looks 
up and rewards me with a smile. I 
catch a glimpse of an unprepossessing 
countenance, the most striking charac- 
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teristics of which are a miss- 
ing front tooth and lips that 
hang loose and colorless. 

As we work, the conver- 
sation becomes cordial. She 
inquires my name, and I re- 
peat the plain, homely Scotch- 
Irish title that has been hand- 
ed down to me by my fore- 
fathers. 

‘““Why don’t you get a 
pretty name?” she asks in 
a matter of fact tone. ‘‘All 
the girls do it when they come 
to the factory to work. It 
don’t cost no more to havea 
high sounding name.’’ 

Much interested, I protest, 
half in fun, that I don’t 
know any name to take and 
beg her to suggest one. She 
is silent for a moment. 

‘Well, last night,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ last night I was 
reading a story about two 
girls that was both mashed 
on the same fellow. He was 
rich and they was poor and 
worked, and one of their 
names was Rose Fortune.’’ 

‘*That’s a very pretty 
name,’ I remarked. 

‘‘Isn’t it though? Rose 
Fortunc—ever so much pret- 
tier than your own. Say, 
why don’t you take it, and 
I'll begin calling you by it 
right away.”’ 

‘*And what’s your name?’ I ven- 
ture. 

‘*Mine? Oh, mine’s Juliette Proud- 
foot, only—’’ she adds hastily, ‘‘ only 
that’s my real name. I was born with 
it. Now most of the girls got theirs 
out of story books. Georgiana Trevel- 
yan, and Goldy Courtney, and Gladys 
Carringford, and Angelina Lancaster 
and Phoebe Arlington, them girls all 
got theirs out of stories. But mine’s 
my own. You see,’’ and she now drew 
near that no other ear might hear the 
secret of her high birth, ‘‘you see 
Proudfoot was my mother’s name, and 
she ran away and married my papa 
against her rich father’s wishes. He 
was a banker. I mean mamma’s papa 





























was a banker, but my papa 
was only a poor young gen- 
tleman. So grandfather cut 
her off without a cent in his 
will, but left everything to me 
if I would take the name of 
Proudfoot.”’ 

The heroine of this strange 
romance stopped for breath, 
and if I had cherished any 
doubts of the truth of her 
story in the beginning those 
doubts were instantly swept 
away by one glance into her 
honest blue eyes, into which 
a tell-tale moisture was al- 
ready gathering. 

‘“ No indeed,’’ continued 
Miss Proudfoot. ‘‘I haven’t 
always been a working girl. 
I used to go to boarding- 
school. I thought I’d be a 
governess or something, and 
once I tried to learn book- 
keeping, but my eyes give 
out, and the figures mixed 
up my brains so, and then I 
got sick, and had to come 
to this box factory. But I’m 
the first Proudfoot that ever 
worked.’’ , 

I am now thoroughly 
ashamed of my tnjust sus- 
picions that Juliette might 
not be strictly truthful, and 
I inquire with sincere interest 
as to the fate of her ill-starred 
family. 

‘* All dead and sleeping in our family 
vault,’’ she replies wistfully. 

‘‘And the fortune? Your grand- 
father’s father’s fortune? Didn’t you 
get that after all ?”’ 

**Oh, you couldn’t understand if I 
did try to tell you,’’ she answered 
quickly. ‘‘ It’s in—what’s that you call 
it? Litigation. Yes that’s the word. 
We used to have that word at boarding- 
school. Everything’s in litigation. 
There was a will, and claimants, and a 
guardian, and lawyers, and oh lots of 
trouble. But don’t let us talk anything 
more about it. I get so worked up 
and mad when I talk about the Proud- 
foots and the way they have treated me 
and my poor mamma and papa.”’ 





“Gee! 
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How I hate Christmas and Easter time!’ 


The threatened spell with Juliette’s 
nerves is averted by a sudden turning 
on of the power, and the day’s work 
begins. Phoebe does not appear to 
claim me, and I work away as fast as I 
can to help swell Juliette’s divi- 
dends. 

‘*T guess you can stay with her the 
rest of the day,’’ Annie Kinzer says, 
stopping at the table. ‘‘ ‘The Moonlight 
Maids’ must have been too much for 
Phoebe. Guess she won't show up 
to-day.’ 

Juliette is naturally delighted with 
the arrangement which will add a few 
pennies to her earnings I only made 


’ 


sixty cents yesterday, and I worked like 
It was a had 


a dog,’’ she remarks. 
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day for everybody. We ought to make 
more than a dollar to-day if we work 
good and hard. Phoebe says you're a 
hustler.’’ 

Our job is that of finishing five hun- 
dred ruching boxes. Juliette urges me 
frequently to hurry, as we are away be- 
hind with the order. I soon discover 
that for all her Proudfoot blood and 
gentle breeding she is a harder task 
master than the good-natured but plebe- 
ian Phoebe. Her obvious greed for 
every moment of my time, for every 
possible effort of my strength and en- 
ergy I gladly excuse, however, when 
she reveals the fact that all her surplus 
earnings go toward the support of a 
certain mission Sunday-school in which 
teacher. The conversation 
drifts from church matters to my own 
personal affairs. 

‘Isn't it awful lonesome living alone 
in a room ?”’ 

‘‘ How did you know I lived in a 
room ?’’ I inquire in surprise, with the 
uncomfortable feeling that I had been 
the subject of ill-natured gossip. 

‘Oh, Annie Kinzer told me. Say, 
I wouldn't tell her anything about your 
affairs. She’sanawfulclack, Wouldn’t 
you like to come and room with me ?’’ 

‘‘With you?” I am half pleased, 
half timid. 

‘“Yes. I’ve got plenty of room.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I couldn’t afford it.” 

“Yes, youcan. Idon’t put on style. 
It won’t cost us more than $1.50 a 
week for each—rent, eating and every- 
thing else. I was thinking, as you're 
a learner, it will be a long time before 
you can make much, and ypu'd be glad 
to go halvers with somebody. Twocan 
always live cheaper than one.’’ 

A dollar anda half a week! It is in- 
deed cheaper than I am now living. I 
have only $1.35 in my purse, the rent 
of the little room at Mrs. Johnston’s 
expires to-night, and pay day, for me, 
is stilla week off. And so I accept the 
proposition, and by lunch time the news 
is all over the factory that the new girl 
will be Juliette’s roommate. Annie 
Kinzer, everybody in fact, approves. 

Meanwhile, we ‘‘corner’’ and ‘‘tis- 
sue ’’ and ‘‘lace’’ and ‘‘label.’’ High- 
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er and higher grows our pasteboard cas- 
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tle, which we build as children pile up 
brightly-colored blocks. At eleven Juli- 
ette sends me below for trimmings. 

‘* How do you like your job ?’’ asks 
the young fellow who fills my order. 
This is strictly conventional and I re- 
spondin kind. While Charlie cuts tapes 
and counts labels he makes the most 
of his opportunity to chat. Dismissing 
the weather and the peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages of boxmaking as a 
trade, with brief comment, he diplomat- 
ically steers the talk along personal and 
social lines by suggesting, with a sup- 
pressed sigh, the probability that I shall 
not always be a boxmaker. I reply 
heartily that I hope not, which only 
precipitates another question: ‘‘ Is the 
day set yet?”’? My amused negative to 
the latter and intimation which Charlie 
interprets as meaning that I have no 
‘*steady,’’ are gratefully received and 
warrant the suggestion that, as a matter 
of course, I like to go to balls. 

‘“My pleasure club has a blow-out 
next Sunday night,’’ he remarks signifi- 
cantly, as I gather up my trimmings 
and depart. 

During my five minutes’ absence the 
most exciting event of the day has 
passed into boxmaking annals. Adri- 
enne, the stripper, has just been carried 
away, unconscious and with two bleed- 
ing finger stumps, which, in an un- 
guarded moment, had been cut off in 
her machine. Although their work 
does not allow them to stop a moment, 
her companions are all loud in sympathy 
for this misfortune, which is not rare. 
Little ‘‘ Black Mamie,’’ the unfortunate 
girl’s turner-in and fellow-worker for 
two years, weeps bitteriy as she wipes 
away the blood from the long, shining 
knife, and prepares to take the place of 
her old superior, with its increased wage 
of $5.50 a week. The little girl has 
been making only $3.25, and so, as Juli- 
ette remarks, ‘‘ It’s a pretty bad acci- 
dent that don’t bring good to some- 
body.”’ 

‘*Did they take her away in a car- 
riage ?’’ Juliette asks of Goldy Court- 
leigh, who has stopped a moment to 
rest at our table. 

‘* Well, Ishould say! What’s the 
use of getting your fingers whacked 


























off if you can’t get a carriage ride out 
of it.’”’ 

‘* Yes, and that’s about the only way 
you'd ever squeeze a carriage ride out 
of this company,’’ comments Juliette. 
‘* Now I've two lady friends who work 
in mills where a sick headache and 
a fainting spell touch the boss for a car- 
riage ride.”’ 

‘The order on which we work is, like 
most of the others on the floor to-day, 
for late afternoon delivery. Finished 
to-day our ruching boxes must be, even 
though it takes every moment till 
sixor even seven o’clock. Saturday 
being what is termed a ‘‘short day’’ 
we must work with might and main in 
order to leave at half-past four. This 
Juliette is very anxious to do, partly be- 
cause she has her Easter shopping to 
do, and partly because this is the night 
I am to be installed in my new quarters. 
Lunch time finds us still far behind. 
Therefore we do not stop to eat, but 
snatch bites of cake and sandwiches as 
hunger dictates and convenience per- 
mits, all the while pasting and labelling 
and taping our boxes. 

The awakening thunder of the ma- 
chinery bursts gratefully on our ears. 
It means the last half of the weary day 
is begun. How my blistered hands 
smart now! how my swollen feet and 
ankles throb with pain! 

Blind and dizzy with fatigue, I peer 
down the long dusty aisles of boxes 
towards the clock above Annie Kinzer’s 
desk. Itis only two. Every element 
of energy, every effort, human and me- 
chanical, all over the great factory, is 
now strained almost to the breaking 
point. How long can this agony last ? 

The head foreman, in a fever of ex- 
citement, rushes through the aisles and 
tells us to ‘‘hustle for all we are 
worth,’’ as customers are all shouting 
for their gor rds. 

‘*“My Lord! Ain’t we hustling ?” 
angrily shouts Rosie Sweeny, a pretty 
girl at the next table. ‘‘Gee! How I! 
hate Christmas and Eastertime! Oh, 
my legs is most breaking,’’ and with 
that the overwrought girl bursts into a 
passionate tirade against everybody, the 
foreman and forelady included, and 
ended in a fit of weeping, all the 
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while working ahead as best she could. 

Three o'clock, a quarter after, half- 
past! The passion of the terrific ten- 
sion now reaches the agonizing point. 
There rises a trembling, palpitating 
crisis which is not prolonged into the 
space of a deep drawn breath, when at 
last comes the snap of release. It is the 
clear, high treble of a young girl's voice. 


It is Angelina beginning everlast- 
ing ‘‘ Fatal Wedding.’’ That piece of 
false sentiment has now a w signifi- 
cance. It becomes a song of deliver- 


ance, and as the workers swell the 
chorus, one by one, it means that the 
end of the day’s toil is in sight 

By four o’clock the last x is done. 
Machines are mute, wheels are stilled, 
and the long, black belts sag into limp 
folds. Every girl seizes a broom ora 
scrub pail, and hilarity reigns supreme 


while we sweep and scrub for the next 
half hour, Angelina and her chorus 
singing all the while at their ‘‘ Fatal 


Wedding.”’ 

Juliette sends me for a fresh pail of 
water, which I get from the faucet in 
the ‘‘ toilet-room '’—a pl t reeking in 
filth and smells. ‘The floor is slopped 
over with water from the overflowing 
and slimy sink, and as I fill my bucket 
I make a mental inventory of my fellow- 
toilers’ wardrobes. Hanging from rows 
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of nails on all sides are their street gar- 
ments—a collection of covert cloth jack- 
ets, light tan automobile coats, black silk 
box coats trimmed in white lace, raglans 
and any other style of fashionable wrap 
that might be cheaply imitated. Sand- 
wiched among the street garments are 
the trained skirts and evening bodices 
of the ‘‘Moonlight Maids’’ of the 
night before, which will be again dis- 
ported at some other pleasure club fes- 
tivity this Easter evening now drawing 
near. Along the walls are ranged the 
high-heeled shoes and slippers, a bewil- 
dering display of gilt buckles and velvet 
bows, each pair waiting patiently for the 
swollen, tired feet of their owner to car- 
ty them away tothe ball. The hats on 
the shelf above are in strict accord with 
the gowns and the cloaks and the foot- 
gear—a gorgeous assortment of Easter 
millinery, wherein the beflowered and 
beplumed and bestreamered picture-hat 
predominates. 

I hurry back to my scrubbing, and 
as we move around on our aching knees 
slopping the steaming soapsuds right 
and left over the filthy floor, which is 
so filthy that it would take a dozen 
scrubbings to clean it properly, I find 
myself breathing, almost unconsciously, 
a humble little prayer that the pleasure 
which my workmates get out of all this 
gaudy finery may be as great as the 
day’s work which earned it was long 
and hard. And it may be so, but I 
doubt it. 

At last we are done. 
smelling strongly of soap and wet 
pasteboard, is left in the quiet and 
shadow of the early spring evening—a 
quiet broken only by hurrying feet and 
a shadow pierced by one solitary sun- 
beam that somehow has managed to 
penetrate far enough to dance all over 
poor Adrienne’s machine and to play 
a moment with the long, bright knife. 
One by one we tramp down stairs and 
‘‘ring out’’ on the register. My new 
room-mate says never a word until we 
have turned out of Bleecker street into 
Broadway. Then, drawing her shabby 
golf cape about her bent shoulders, she 
remarked, without the formality of even 
an apology :— 

‘Say, Rose Fortune, the girls was 
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all laughing at you behind your back 
to-day.’’ 

‘Why? 
surprise. 
wrong ?”’ 

‘* Why, you walk so funny. What 
makes you walk that way ? Why don’t 
you walk likeI do? Set your feet firm 
and solid on the ground. Now watch 
me,’’ and she trod a few paces ahead, 
bidding me follow. As I watched her 
long, lank body pitching and tossing 
forward, propelled as it was by a nerv- 
ous jerk first of one leg then of another; 
as I watched her implant her large, ill- 
shod feet on the pavement, heel first, I 
recognized the characteristic gait of the 
girls at Springer’s. My chagrin at be- 
ing the object of their ridicule gave way 
to a lively interest in Juliette’s unprece- 
cedented system of physical grace. 

‘* You must put your feet down firm. 
It's dead easy when you know how. 
Now when you're walking you'd scarce- 
ly think you was walking atall. You 
just kind of move along. Your feet 
hardly seems to tetch the ground.”’ 

‘* But,’’? I attempted to remonstrate, 
‘‘vyou ought to know that that is the 
proper way to walk—the lighter and 
easier the better.’’ 

Remonstrance was useless, however, 
as I soon discovered. Juliette’s preju- 
dices were strong, and her views were 
just right and her customs just right, be- 
cause she could not imagine any one 
thinking or doing differently. She 
looked at me contemptuously for pre- 
suming to doubt her. 

‘Well, if that’s the right way to 
walk,’’ she went on to argue, ‘‘ what’s 
the reason you don’t see none of the 
other girl’s doing it? They all walk 
heavy, like I do, and put down their 
heels. That shows it’s the right way.”’ 

We walked in silence for a few blocks 
and I supposed the physical culture les- 
son at an end, when she suddenly blurt- 
ed out :— 

‘* And, if you don’t get mad, I'd like 
to tell you something else you don’t do 
right.”’ 

‘* Oh, certainly not.’’ 

‘* Well, then, I don’t mind telling 
you that it’s the way you stand.”’ 

‘The I stand!” I exclaim 


What ?’’ I asked in pained 
‘*What did I do that was 


way 
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aghast, wondering what possible fault 
she can find with me on that score, for 
I may add right here that when I stand 
I am as straight as a poplar tree, in 
fact that I have a phenomenally erect 
catriage. I mentally compare my own 
straight, flat back and high. roomy chest 
with those of poor Juliette and her 
companions at the factory, all of them 
sunken and bent with their years of 
hard toil,and hiding my irritation as best 
I can I ask, perhaps a little stiffly :- 

‘‘What’s the matter with the way I 
stand ?”’ 

‘* You look like a telegraph pole,’’ 
was the blunt answer. ‘‘ You’re too 
straight. Now you don’t see us stand 
that way, do you, now honest ?’’ 

I agree readily that never have I 
seen any girl at Springer’s box factory 
stand as I stand. 

‘‘Of course you don’t. They all 
stand, well—well—they just stand sort 
of easy and natural. But I suppose 
everybody in the country walks and 
stands like you do. Farmers have such 
queer notions. But I guess you'll learn 
if you just take notice and try,’’ and 
with that the lecture ended, and we 
walked on in silence once more. I was 
still wondering far more seriously than 
poor Juliette imagined, how long it 
would be before my elastic step should 
have disappeared in the boxmaker's 
heavy, unsightly tread; how long be- 
fore my straight figureshould be warped 
and bended like the boxmaker’s—that 
figure which I had been mean enough, 
in a vain moment, to compare even men- 
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tally with that of the poor, strange, 
mistaken creature, who, with all her 
strangeness, had yet offered to help me 
solve the problem of existence in this 
great city and I begin to feel like a 
criminal for that bit of vanity. 

On, and on, and on we walked, I 
knew not whither. Out of one dark, 
ugly street into another still darker and 
uglier, across patches of park dropped 
here and there to relieve the squalor, 
under the trellisses of elevated railroads, 
I followed unquestioningly that tall 
woman in the shabby golf cape. When 
we have passed into a street more 
wretched than any I have yet seen in 
New York, a street filled with the 
thunders of the overhanging elevated 
railroad, Juliette breaks the long, long 
silence. 

‘*T hope though,’’ she says, her loose 
lips parting in a smile that is as un- 
pleasant as it is pitiful,’’ I hope though 
you don't go off like my last room- 
mate.”’ 

‘‘ Why, what did she do ?’’ I ask. 

‘* Went crazy. Stark, raving crazy 
the very first night. I guess she had 
to work too hard at her job. I couldn’t 
do nothing with her, and the next 
morning they sent her to the Island.’’ 

‘*’To the island ?’’ I repeat. ‘‘ What 
island.’’ 

‘* Why just ‘the island,’ the place 
where they send crazy people is that 
have no folks of their own,’’ and here 
Juliette turned into the door of a shabby 
house which she informed me was out 
destination 


TO POLLY 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 


The twinkling stars in midnight skies 
Are not so bright as Polly's eyes, 
When they are not cast down; 
And when they are, their beauty flashes 
From ’ neath two rows of drooping lashes.- 
And Polly's eyes are brown. 


The crimson edge of clover tit 
Is not so red as Polly's lips, 
Whose curves my soul begu 
And all the world is filled with lig 
Although the sun appears les ht 
When Polly deigns to smile 


That little dimple in her cheek 
Plays merry games of hide and seek, 
And sometimes fades from view; 
My dream of greatest earthly bliss 
Is to pursue it witha kiss, 
Ah, Polly ! would that do ? 





By EDITH 





OM,” said I one morning 
at the breakfast table, ‘‘ do 
you know what day it will 
be next Wednesday ?”’ 

Tom ate a few mouthfuls 
in meditative silence before he 
answered : 

‘* So it will.’’ 





That is the way with Tom. He al- 
ways understands. 
‘* Well, what shall we do?’’ I per- 


sisted. 

‘* Probably I shall work all day in the 
office and you in the kitchen. That’s 
what we'll do.”’ 

‘*T propose,’’ I continued, without 
paying any attention to this bitter out- 
burst, ‘‘that you get off early and we 
go to—to—”’ 

My face was beaming. ‘Tom sat with 
a piece of steak upraised on his fork 
waiting for the end of my sentence. 

‘* To Sandy Beach !’’ I finished. 

Now Sandy Beach had been a favor- 
ite resort for us both in that golden time 
when we were first engaged, and the 
very sound of the name, I could see, sent 
a responsive thrill through Tom's being. 
To visit a place mem- 
orable for past joys on 
the anniversary of one’s 
matriage was a distinct 
piece of inspiration on 
my part, and I felt it so 
when Tom from 
his seat and, bowing 
grandly in my direc- 
tion, addressed an im- 
aginary audience: ‘‘I 
move that we give the 
president a vote of 
thanks for this highly 
interesting 


rose 


sugges- 


tion !’’ 

After that we com- 
menced to remember 
things. ‘‘ The band 


played ‘ O Promise Me!’ 
Do you remember, 
Tom? And the moon- 
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the people—how amusing that old lady 
was who glared at us when she caught 
us spooning,’ and so on. 

And thus it was planned. 

The eighth of September dawned clear 
and bright, and my heart was gay as I 
washed the dishes after breakfast. I 
felt so sentimental that I hummed ‘‘ O 
Promise Me’”’ at intervals all through 
the forenoon. 

I had to wait a long time for Tom. 
Of course, it was unavoidable ; but the 
little car station where we had planned 
to meet was nota diverting place. I 
had forgotten to take any thick wraps, 
and I noticed that the wind had turned 
to the East. Wher Tom arrived, per- 
spiring and nervous, just two minutes 
after the car had gone out, somehow I 
did not feel in exactly a good humor. 

‘* We'll have to wait fifteen minutes,’ 
was my rather tactless greeting. 

‘*Can’t help it.’’ Tom fell into a 
seat, squeezing me against a very pon- 
derous woman who was reading a novel, 
apparently oblivious to all outside. She 
did not move, though there was plenty 
of room on the other side of her. 

‘* Do wipe your face,’ 
I implored. ‘‘ Have you 
got a coat ?”’ 

‘* No, of course not.’’ 
Tom looked his con- 
tempt. ‘‘ Thermometer 
at seventy-five degrees 
and you talk of coats ! 
Say, but I’m tired! I 
had some work come in 
} the last thing, and I 
thought I should never 
get off. You look a lit- 


’ 


oo 
Ag, tle dragged yourself,’ 
alle he observed with a con- 

Ss 


cerned glance at me. 
Now if there is any- 
thing in the world that 
makes me feel out of 
sorts it is to be told that 
I look tired or ill. It 
7 was as if a wet blanket 


light on the beach! And “7 had to wait a long time for Tom.” had descended on my 
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head. I began tofeel tired immediately. 

‘‘Let’s have something to drink,’’ 
suggested Tom after five minutes had 
been whiled away in watching a party 
of six across the room—two women and 
four small, happy children. 

While we were drinking soda, Tom 
suddenly caught sight of our car stand- 
ing outside. It was unexpectedly early. 
Leaving our glasses unfinished on the 
counter we prepared to make an undig- 
nified rush for it. 

In the doorway stood the fat woman 
with her novel gazing vacantly at the 
hurrying crowds outside. She seemed 
no part of the strenuous life around her, 
and she effectually blocked the door- 
way. Tom touched her on the shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Excuse me,’’ he murmured and 
deftly slipped by. It looked easy and I 
was about to follow, when the woman 
turned on me fiercely: ‘‘If you want to 
get by why don’t you say so? Instead 
of knocking decent people off their feet, 
pushing and crowding.” 

She stood majestic and immovable. 

‘* For heaven's sake, let me by!’’ I 
cried in desperation. ‘‘ I shall lose my 
car.” 

And lose it I did, with Tom making 
frantic gestures, first to me and then to 
the conductor. All was of no avail. It 
was crowded and seemed in a hurry to 
be off. 

‘“Why didn’t you come, Bess? I 
thought you were right behind.” Tom 
looked at me reproachfully as we stood 
forlornly watching it vanish into the 
distance. 


“It was that 
miserable old fat 
woman!’’ I cried 


quite loud enough 
for her to hear if 
she were anywhere 
about. Of course, 
she had disappeared 
now that the mis- 
chief was done. 
When we finally 
atrived at Sandy 
Beach it was nearly 
five o'clock. Strag- 
gling groups of peo- 
ple were coming 
out of the grounds, 





Plenty of rocm on the other side. 
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the 
distance 
Moving 
at 
Welcome, 
Somehow it was 


the children whining and tired, 
mothers sad and stern. In the 
we could see men in uniform 
about. Tom pointed to a 
the entrance which read: 
Knights of Pythias.’’ 
not exactly reassuring. 

**It seems very quiet,’’ I remarked 
as I buttoned my coat across my chest 
and turned up the collar. And how 
strong the sea breeze is !’’ 

‘*It zs cold.”” Tom looked injured 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“You will find you ought to have 
brought your coat,’’ I could not resist 
saying. 

At this moment we were met by more 
people, evidently on their way out. 

‘‘’There’s one good thing,’’ I re- 
marked cheerfully, ‘‘ it will be nice and 
quiet, and we can have things to our- 
selves. I always hated the crowds. 
Don’t you remember how we used to—’’ 
Here I stopped. ‘‘ Where's the band ?’’ 
I faltered. 

Sure enough, the stand was deserted, 
and all the music to be heard was a 
wheezy sort of waltz, issuing forth from 
the dance hall in the large barn-like 
hotel. 

‘“We'll go round to the 


sign 


beach, and 


stay till supper,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ There 
will probably be music the eve- 
ning.” 

There were only two people on the 


bench—a girl in a white shirt waist and 


her lover. They were so rapt in 
each other’s presence that they had 
thrown propriety 
to the winds. Her 
head was on his 
shoulder, and his 
arm showed black 
about her waist. 


Somehow the sight 
of that thin, white 
shirt waist made 
me shiver, and, as 
we stood facing the 


cold wind which 
blew in an wunre- 
mitting blast, and 
crept up one’s 
sleeves and down 
one’s neck, Tom 
looked at the 





Uf it had not been so cold it would have been easier to feel sentimental. 
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couple in an incredulous sort of way. 
‘‘They must have it bad!’’ he ejacu- 
lated. I do not ordinarily like that 
way of talking about love, but I could 
not deny that there must be consider- 
able warmth between the two to weather 
this gale. 

We sat in silence, watching the gray 
waves lap up on the beach. If it had not 
been so cold, it would have been easier 
to feel sentimental. As it was, the 
mist seemed to envelope us like a gar- 
ment, and the distant outlook did not 
thrill me. Even the wheezing waltz 
had ceased, and the only encouraging 
sound was some faint cheering from the 
Knights of Pythias and their friends. 

‘*Confound those fellows,’’ growled 
Tom unreasonably, and then he shivered 
perceptibly. 

‘* Bess, let’s get out of this! Let’s 
have something to drink. Whiskey’s 
what we need,’’ he added grimly. 
‘‘ Hello, they’re having a good time.”’ 
This, as the happy lovers on the next 
bench exchanged a fond kiss. 

I felt ready to cry as we sauntered 
listlessly back to the Hotel. Was it 
true that because we were married we 
had to be entertained, and no longer 
found each other’s society sufficient ? 
I had never suffered from cold in those 
old days. The weather had not mat- 
tered. I could even remember once 
when it had rained, and how we laughed 
at the mishap. 

At the soda fountain, Tom did not 
consult my taste. 

‘*Malted milk,’’ he 
manded. 

The clerk, a thin, sallow, unwhole- 
some-looking fellow, looked blank. 


briefly de- 
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‘*Haven’t got it,’’ he said after a 
pause, in which he seemed to be esti- 


mating the amount of our intelli- 
gence. 
‘‘ We'll try Moxie, then,’’ I sug- 


gested, trying to smile. 

‘* Haven’t got that either. But you 
might try Kola Rays,’’ he continued in- 
sinuatingly. He got no farther. Tom 
had turned away, and was stalking 
wrathfully toward the hotel. I touched 
his arm conciliatingly when I could 
catch up. 

‘* Never mind,’’ I said, ‘‘ we can eat 
supper at the hotel. A fish supper ?’’ 
I added tentatively. 

Tom looked grim. 

‘If there’s anything I detest, it’s a 
fish supper.’’ He spoke through closed 
teeth, with a threatening light in his 
usually calm eyes. 

‘* Fried clams, and fried lobster, and 
Sried oysters, and fried everything else 
with fins—and youdream of your grand- 
mother all night. No thank you. 
What’s more I don’t intend to stay an- 
other minute in this blasted place, if I 
go hungry till bed time. It’s colder 
than Greenland !” 

That is always the way with a man. 
He hasn’t the artistic instinct, and 
never will conceal his feelings for the 
sake of sentiment. 

We began to stroll toward the en- 
trance, when a shrill voice from behind 
us was heard calling my name. 

Tom stopped. ‘‘ Listen! Who’s 
that ?’’ heexclaimed. I gave one glance. 
Then I said in rapid undertone :— 

‘It’s cousin Ella Barrett. For pity’s 
sake, come on, and pretend we don’t 
see her.” 
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It was too late. Even as I spoke, a 
little, nervous woman with a narrow 
forehead and pale blue eyes came up to 
us panting, but beaming with delight 
and surprise. She shook hands with 
Tom, and kissed me on the cheek, in- 
terspersing these little attentions witha 
running commentary on our looks, and 
the joy she had at seeing us. 

‘* Well this zs fortunate. Now you’re 
coming over to take supper with me. 
It’s no use declining, for I shall con- 
sider it a s/7ght when you are so near, 
if you go without visiting your old 
cousin.’’ 

‘* We were just about to start for 
home.’’ ‘Tom looked uncomfortable. 
‘*T have an engagement this evening,’”’ 
he added feebly. Cousin Ella paid no 
heed to this wicked lie. 

She was chattering to me. ‘‘ It’s so 
long since I’ve seen you. Are you just 
as happy as you expected to be? Hey?” 

She patted me on the arm, and gave 
Tom an arch glance. He looked sheep- 
ish, and drew out his watch to cover 
his confusion. 

‘“We must be 
shortly. 

‘Oh, yes!’’ Cousin Ella took my 
arm and started in a direction at right 
angles to the one we had been taking. 

“It’s only a little walk,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ The doctors advocate walk- 
ing for one’s health, and I think they 
are right.” 


going,’’ he said 





Tom claims to this day that we 
walked three miles along the beach to 
get to Cousin Ella’s. To be strictly 
truthful, however, I will not put it at 
not more than one. 

Cousin Ella’s house was a queer lit- 
tle cottage in dingy reds and yellows. 
The sun had almost set, and the dark 
hanging curtains at the windows of the 
room into which we were ushered gave 
a somber and forbidding look to the 
place which chilled me. 

‘* Now if you'll just sit down a few 
minutes and make yourselves comfort- 
able I'll go and get supper on thetable.’’ 
She smiled and disappeared, leaving us 
to our own gloomy reflections. And 
they were decidedly gloomy. ‘Tom be- 
gan to pace the room, flapping his arms 
about to keep warm. 

‘* We had to come sometime?’ I 
broke the silence apologetically. 

‘*QOh, yes, and to-day is a 
time.’’ The sarcasm in his voice was 
terrible. Presently he paused in his 
restless walk and took up a book from 
the table. It was one of Marie Corelli's 
novels. He stood at the window and 
read, while I sat in a creaking rocking- 
chair and rocked. Thesilence was un- 
broken. 

After fifteen minutes of this Tom con- 
sulted his watch. It had grown quite 
dark. 

‘“ What time is it?’ I timidly in- 
quired. 


very good 


Three miles along the beach to Cousin Ella's. 
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‘* Quarter of seven.”’ 

I laughed. It was the ov/y thing to 
do. In a moment we were both shaking 
with merriment and fatigue. 

‘* Heavens, Bess! Don’t you smell 


fish?’ Tom stopped laughing and 
sniffed. Sure enough a faint scent as 


of fried lobster was wafted through 
from an adjoining room. 

‘‘ This istoo much. Isn’t there any 
way for us to escape, quietly withdraw, 
or something ?’’ Tom’s hand was on 
the latch of the door. For a minute a 
wild idea of flight also took possession 
of me, but the next moment I recovered 
my self-control. 

‘*No, Tommy, she’d see you. Be- 
sides, she’d never forgive us. She has 
longed to see more of you, and we are 
really giving her pleasure.”’ 

‘‘T wish it was mutual,’’ said Tom 
fervently. 

At exactly seven o’clock came the 
welcome summons to supper. I was 
hungry enough to eat anything, but 
Tom’s withering glance at the objec- 
tionable lobster might have spoiled it 
where it stood, if that had been possible. 
He would only eat a baked potato, and 
Cousin Ella was much concerned about 
his health. Did he suffer from indiges- 
tion? Ifso, had he tried Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets? She told of a friend, a 
clergyman, who had been complete- 
ly cured of a very dreadful form of dys- 
pepsia by these same little tablets. 

At this Tom began making fun of all 
patent medicines, with wholesale bitter 
condemnation of the whole list. He 
even gave a side hit at the more popu- 
lar systems of Physical Culture, with a 
satirical reference in passing to vege- 
tarianism and other food fads. These 
were Cousin Ella’s pet theories, and her 
face grew longer and longer as he went 
on. After supper she did not urge us 
tostay. She gave mea pamphlet called 
‘The Fat of the Land,’’ and told me in 
confidence, out of Tom’s hearing, that 
she thought he would find himself mis- 
taken. She also asked me if I was 
really happy—in a pitying kind of way. 

It was a subdued couple that sat in 
the electric car some minutes later 
speeding homeward. I was too tired 
and cold to laugh. About half-way 
home it began to drizzle—an easterly 
storm which hadcome to stay. On the 
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way up the hill to our own little house, 
which I confess had never seemed so 
dear before, Tom suddenly stopped and 
commenced hunting in his pockets. 
The blank despair which spread over 
his face as he came to the last one was 
enough to tell me the awful truth. 
‘You haven’t lost the key !”’ 

‘Well, what does it look like?’ 
he snarled. ‘‘ Plague take it, I left it 
in my other coat pocket.’’ 

‘What shall we do?’ 
were plaintive. 

‘* Qh, there are the windows.” 

When we arrived at the house Tom 
went systematically along the piazza 
trying the windows. He took a ladder 
from the back-yard, next door, and, at 
the risk of his life, made a thorough 
examination of all the others. I have 
always prided myself on my carefulness 
about locking things up, and this was 
no exception. We stood on the piazza 
and gazed through the senseless glass 
at our cozy little living room, and it was 
like looking into Paradise, from that 
other place without, where are ‘‘ dogs”’ 
and other horrible things. It must 
have been several moments that we 
stared in silence. Then Tom put his 
arm protectingly around my shoulders. 

*‘Tt’'ll have to be done!’’ said he. 
‘‘ Wait here a minute.’’ He returned 
presently with a huge stone. ‘‘ Stand 
back, Bess !’’ he commanded. With all 
his might he hurled it at the window— 
and in a very short time he stood at the 
front door bidding me enter. ‘‘ Wel- 
come home!’ he cried joyfully, though 
he had cut his hand on the glass. 

He lit up all the rooms, and then re- 
turned to me. 

‘* Why, you’re crying ! 
matter Bessie ?’’ 

‘It’s such a miserable failure,’’ I 
moaned. ‘‘ We used to have good times. 
That fellow and girl on the beach hada 
good time. It’s because we are grown 
older and more critical, and don’t feel 
the same.’’ I was sobbing on Tom’s 
shoulder. 

He smoothed my hair. ‘‘Do you 
want to go back to that stage?’’ he 
inquired very gently. 

‘* No, but—”’ 

Tom built a fire in the stove. 


My tones 


What’s the 


From 


the depths of the refrigerator he brought 
forth a large bowl of lamb broth. With 

















a plate apiece of steaming broth we 
sat on opposite sides of the kitchen 
table and ate in comfortable silence, 
while the rain pattered on the window 
panes. 

‘* This is better than Cousin Ella’s 
fried lobster,’ said I. ‘Tom laid down 
his spoon and reached his hand across 
the table. 

‘* Shake,’’ said he. 

Another silence. 

Presently he leaned back in his chair 
with a contented smile. 


‘* Bess, if there’s any celebration 
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equal to sitting together in 
little home, with no fuss, 
please ?’’ said he. 

‘* You’re right,”’ said I. 

‘* You may talk about Love’s young 
dream as much as you please,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ but the kind of dream that 
would make one really enjoy a train of 
ill-luck such as we went through this 
afternoon, is a state of mind which is 
only fit for the insane asvlum, or the 
hospital. I’m glad I have passed it. 


our own 
suggest it, 


Three cheers for September eighth !"’ 
And I joined. 





DOMESTICITIES 


By J. J. BELL 
Author of ‘* Wee Macgreegor’’ 


MRS. M’CRAE ATTENDS A JUMBLE SALE 


‘6% NEVER gaed to a jungle sale 
afore,’’ remarked Mrs. M’Crae as 
she and her friend, both dressed in 

their best, stepped out of the close into 

the street, which was bright with the 
afternoon sunshine. 

‘* Weel, it’s no’ the first time I've 
been at a jumble sale,’’ returned Mrs. 
Murray smiling. ‘‘ No’ that I’m whit 
ye might ca’ a frequenter o’ jumble 
sales,’’ she added. ‘‘ But whiles ye get 


a bargain, an’—’”’ 

‘* Ye’re shair there’s no’ gaun to be 
ony rattles, Mistress Murray ?’’ Mrs. 
M’Crae interrupted anxiously. 

‘* Na, na. 


I tell’t ve afore there wud 








be nae raffles, so ye needna be feart. 
Mistress M’Crae. Yer man cudna 
ha’e ony objections at ye gaun to 
the jumble sale. Ye see, a jumble sak 
is a vera different thing to a bazaur 
Near a’ the things at a bazaur is new : 
but a’ the things at a jumble sale is 


auld. ‘Deed,ay! Someo’ them’s gey 
auld! But then ithers is no’ that 
auld. Gentry folk is no’ needin’ to 


weer holes in their claes, an’ I’ve seen 
rale nice-like things gaun dirt chape. 
I mind the last sale I wis at—na, I’m 
wrang; it wis the yin afore. Weel, 
there wis a young leddy’s hat—a beau- 
tiful hat—an’ it wis nae stranger to me, 


Si 


“A jumble sale is a 
verra different thing to 
a bazaur.’ 
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fur the young leddy—she’s Miss Smith, 
Doctor Smith’s dochter—sits in oor 
kirk no’ faur whaur we sit. Aw, it wis 
a beautiful hat, a’ trimmed wi’ roses, 
rid yins an’ yella yins an’ bew—na! 
there wisna ony bew yins. An’ whit 
d’ye think it wis priced at the jum- 
ble sale? Whit d’ye think, Mistress 
M’Crae ?”’ 

‘‘I’m shair I cudna guess, Mistress 
Murray.”’ 

Mistress Murray drew a long breath. 
‘*May I dee this vera meenit,’’ she 
said solemnly and slowly, ‘‘if the 
beautiful hat wisna priced tippence ! 
TIPPENCE !”’ 

‘* Weel, I never!’’ 

‘* That was the price! An’I wudna 
wunner if it cost Miss Smith near ten 
shullin’s when it wis new. An’ there 
it wis priced tippence !”’ 

‘““Did ye buy it?’ inquired Mrs. 
M’Crae. 

‘‘Na. It wis nae use to me. But 
I’m jist tellin’ ye the hale story to let 
ye see hoo things whiles gangs dirt 
chape at jumble sales. An’, mind ye, 
I’ve heard o’ folk buyin’ auld things 
fur hauf naethin’ an’ sellin’ them efter 





’ 





fur five pound—ay, an’ ten pound!’’ 

‘“It bates a’! Whit kin’ o’ things, 
Mistress Murray ?”’ 

‘** Picturs, an’ clocks, an’ cheeny, an’ 
ither things that’s aulder nor they’re 
bonnie. | mind hearin’ o’ a wife wha 
bocht a pictur fura shullin’. The gless 
wis broke, an’ she tuk it to a man fur 
to get a new gless. An’ whenever the 
man seen the pictur he speirt if she wud 
sell it. An’ she wis jist gaun to say 
‘half-a-croon,’ when hesaid * five pound.’ 
An’ she got the ‘five pound.’ Ay! that 
wis a bargain fur ye, Mistress M’Crae!”’ 

‘* An’—an’ wull they be sellin’ pic- 
turs at the jungle sale the day ?’’ Mrs. 
M’Crae asked breathlessly. 

‘*Ay, but ye mauna be lukin’ fur a 
five pound pictur at every jumble sale,”’ 
said her friend smiling. ‘‘ Na,na! Ye 
see, it’s jist a chance in a hunner thoo- 
san’.’’ 

‘*Mphm!’’ muttered Mrs. M’Crae dis- 
appointed and a little ashamed of her 
eagerness. ‘‘ I’m thinkin’ there’s a guid 
bit o’ rattlin’ wi’ anither name at yer 
jungle sales.”’ 

‘*Hoots-toots! Ye're no’ to say that, 
Mistress M’Crae. As I said afore, it’s 
a’ square an’ fair.’’ 

‘“T ha’e ma doots, Mistress 
Murray, I ha’e ma doots.’’ 

‘* Aweel, ye’ll shin be there, an’ 
yell see it a’ fur yersel’. Ye 
dinna need to buy onythin’ un- 
less ye like.”’ 

‘* Are ye gaun to buy onythin’ 
yersel’?’’ asked Mrs. M’'Crae, re- 
gaining her good humor. 

‘* Weel, I wis thinkin’ o’ buyin’ 
a fender, if I cud get yin aboot 
fowerpence.’’ 

‘‘ A fender fur fowerpence !”’ 

‘‘Jist that! I’ve seen fenders 
gaun fur less. Of coorse, they’re 
no’ jist bran new, an’ whiles 
they’re gey sair bashed an’ roostit. 
But it’s wunnerfu’ whit ye can 
dae wi’ elbow-greace.”’ 

‘Fine I ken that, Mistress 
Murray, fine I ken that! But a 
fender fur fowerpence! I never 
heard the like !”’ 

‘* Aw, that’s naethin’ to whit 
ye'll see afore ye’re dune! Mind, 
if yer wantin’ to buy onythin’, 
































‘‘Wha wudna let ye sit doon ?”’ 





dinna gi’e the leddies a’ they ask. If 
they ask a shullin’, say ye'll gi’e sax- 
pence, an’ ye’ll likely get the thing fur 
ninepence.”’ 

‘* But I thocht the money wis fur the 
kirk,’’ said Mrs. M’Crae, looking 
thoughtful. 

‘* Ay; it’s fur the kirk. But a bar- 
gain’s a bargain. But here we are,”’ 
said Mrs. Murray. 

‘*Ts this the place? You gang furrit, 
Mistress Murray. My! whit a crood 
0’ folk.’’ 

‘*Ve sud see it at nicht,’’ returned 
her friend. ‘‘ Somesales hasanauction at 
nicht, and I can tell ye, it’sasicht! But 
I dinna like the auction business masel’. 
I aye buy things I dinna want. I yinst 
got landit wi’ a spy-gless that naebody 
cud see through. I’m shair I dinna 
ken to this day whit I bocht it fur, an’ 
ma man lauchs at me yet. But we best 
tak’ a luk roon’ afore the crood gets 
bigger. Come awa’, Mistress M’Crae. 
Dinna be feart.’’ 

It was an hour and a half later. The 
two friends, who had lost each other 
for a portion of the period, met beside 
a group of chairs, all of which were 
more or less worn and damaged. 

‘Ts this whaur ye’ve been a’ this 
time ?’’ Mrs. Murray inquired solici- 
tously. ‘‘ I'm shair ye’re wearit.’’ 





‘“‘I’m that warm. I aye get that 
warm when I’m inacrood. So I jist 
said to masel’ I wud wait here, an’ ha’e 
a sate. But they wudna let me sit doon 
unless I bocht the chair.”’ 

‘Wha wudna let ye sit doon ?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Murray, almost fiercely, 
glowering at some ladies in the neigh- 
borhood. 

‘* Aw, I cudna tell ye that noo 
Never heed, I’m no’ as warm as I wis 
an’ I’m rale gled to see ye again.”’ 

‘* Wis ye feart ?’’ 

‘*Och, I’m no’ that easy feart. Did 
ye buy a fender ?”’ 

Mrs. Murray shook her head. ‘‘ The 
fenders I seen wisna worth takin’ aava’. 
I never seen sic like fenders! An’ they 
wudna sell yin unner saxpence. Some 
folk ha’e an’ awfu’ neck |! 

‘* Weel,’’ said Mrs. M’Crae, ‘‘I’m 
vexed ye didna get a fender. Wis there 
naethin’ else ye wis wantin’ ?’’ 

‘Na. Everythin’s ower dear the day. 
I’ll maybe come back the morn when 
the sellin’ folk ha’e gotten some o’ the 
concate ta’en oot o’ them. I think we'll 
jist gang noo.”’ 

‘*J—]I wis thinkin’,’’ began Mrs. 
M'Crae, and paused. 

‘ere’ 

‘Tt wis—it wis a wee chair I seenin 
the corner thonder—a wee chair, ye 




























Saisie 
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ken—’’ and she 
paused again. 

‘*Are ye want- 
in’ to buy a 
chair?’’ said Mrs. 
Murray. ‘‘ Ye’re 
no’ needin’ a 
chair, are ye?’’ 

‘It wis a wee 
chair, Mistress 
Murray.’ 

‘“*QOh, I see! 
Fur yer son 
John’s wee las- 
sie ?”’ 

“jet that. 
Aw, ye never 
seen a bonnier wean! Ye never—”’ 

‘* An’ whaur’s the chair ?”’ 

Mrs. M’Crae sighed. ‘‘ It wis ower 
dear. ‘They wantit fower-an’-sax, an’ 
I hadna that on me.’’ 

‘‘T’ll len’ ye the money, an’ wel- 
come,’’ said Mrs. Murray kindly. 
‘* Maybe I’ll be able to bate them doon 
a saxpence onywey.”’ 

‘“Ve’re awfu’ kind!’’ said Mrs. 
M’Crae, gratefully. 

‘‘Havers! I’mrale gledI didna spend 
ma money. Whaur’s the chair ?”’ 

Mrs. M’Crae conducted her friend to 
where she had left the wee chair. 

‘‘Tt’s awa’!’’ she exclaimed, sud- 
denly depressed. 

‘* Shairly no’ !’’ cried her companion 
hopefully. 

But on inquiry they found that the 
wee chair had been sold five minutes 
previously. 

‘* It was the nicest wee chair ye ever 
seen. Jist the thing for mason John’s 
wee lassie when she's 4 bit bigger. 
Sirs, the day !’’ 

‘* Never heed, Mistress M’Crae, never 
heed.”’ 

But Mrs. M’Crae was inconsolable. 
‘‘T had set ma herton it. It wis that 
like the yin John had—it wis stolen at 
the flittin’, an’ I wis sair vexed. An’ 
I thocht I wis gaun to git yin to tak’ its 
place, an’ noo—”’ 

‘‘ Come awa’ hame wi’ me, an’ ha’ea 
dish o’ tea,’’ interposed Mrs. Murray, 
and led away her old friend, who con- 
tinued to mourn. 

Even the dish of tea did not cheer 





‘“*Everythin’s 
ower dear 
the day.”’ 





her as it was wont to 
do,and Mrs. Murray 
began to get desper- 
ate in her efforts at comfort. But at 
last she succeeded. 

‘* Efter a’, Mistress M’Crae,” she said 
softly, ‘‘ ye micht no’ ha’e been as 
pleased wi’ the chair if ye had gotten 
it. I dinna think ye wud ha’e liket 
gi’ein’ it to yer son John’s wee lassie.’’ 

‘* Whit wey that ?”’ 

‘Weel, ye see, ye wud aye be re- 
mindit that ye had bocht it at a jumble 
sale, an’ a jumble sale’s a’ vera weel 
fur buyin’ fenders an’ things fur yersel’, 
but it’s different fur buyin’ a present.’’ 

‘“Ye wudna buy a present at a jun- 
gle sale?’’ 

Mrs, Murray shook her head impres- 
sively and said firmly: ‘‘ No’ if I got it 
fur naethin’.’’ 

Mrs. M’Crae thought for nearly two 
minutes. ‘‘ Weel, maybe ye’re richt,”’ 
she admitted. 

‘‘An’ I wis gaun to say that ye cud 
easy get a wee chair made. I ken a 
man that wudna chairge mair nor the 
cost, him an’ me bein’ auld freens. An’ 
ye cud get the wee lassie’s name carvit 
on it, an’—” 

‘* Aw, Mistress Murray !’’ cried Mrs. 
M’Crae in a burst of delight. 

















SAAC was sinall, but he was 
] constant and he was implaca- 

ble. James B. Van Uxem 
would have liked him better had 
he been essential to the neighbor- 
hood. But he was not. He was 
decidedly unessential. In fact he 





was every bit as valueless and fully as exasper- 
ating as the smell from the woolen mill when 
the wind blew in the wrong direction. James 
B. had stubborn ideas about loving one's 
neighbor, and Miss Grand also had stubborn 





ideas, both abstract and concrete, on the same 
subject, and she invited James B. to remain 
after school. When he heard the bovs clatter 
along the halls and down the stairs he felt very 
guilty and alone in the big, empty room with 
nothing but the teacher and the blackboard 
and a fly buzzing on the window pane. 

She laid her hand gently on his shoulder. 
Her hands were so clean that the veins showed 
through. 

‘‘James,’’ she began, ‘‘ remember that Isaae 
is a little boy like yourself.”’ 

‘* He’s older,’’ and his face reddened as he 
caught sight of the shoe-lace he forgot to tie. 

‘* But he’s a small, little boy,’ expostulated 
Miss Grand. 

‘*He’s big’s me,’’ argued James, blinking 
stubbornly. 

Then Miss Grand talked very gently in her 
company voice, and assured him that Isaac 
had a heart just like his, and a soul, and to 
tease Isaac and toexpress so many candid de- 
sires to punch hi:n were each and all unchris- 





tianlike. Then she told him over and over 
again, in that nice voice she used when 
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visitors came, that he must love his neighbor 
as himself. 
gut Isaac ain’t my neighbor,’’ interrupted 
James. ‘‘ He’sa Jew, and he lives down by 
the river.’’ 
‘*James, listen. Everybody is ur neigh- 
bor,’’ and Miss Grand was sweetly emphatic. 
** Everybody ,’’ he exclaimed in surprise— 
**dagoes and hurdy-gurdy men and sheenies, 


all my neighbors ?”’ 

‘Italians and street-musicians and He- 
brews are each and all your neighbors, 
James,’ said Miss Grand with a trifling hint 
in her statement. 

And I got to love ’em all?’ asked James 
turning up a pair of impressive S. 


‘* Ves, evervbody. 


*“Well, Miss Grand, I don't like every- 
body,’’ and he was very honest and very pos- 
itive, 

‘*Whom do youlike ? Now, James, tell me 
frankly.”’ . 

‘Well, I like Shorty McGraw and Spike 
Kennedy and—and most all that bunch,.’’ 

‘*“You mean ‘crowd,’ don’t ou, James ?’’ 
asked the teacher, though hardly with a desire 


for information 

**Yes, ma’am. And then there’s Lafe with 
ahunch. He drivesa laundry wagon. I like 
him a lot. He gives me rides. Then Gabler, 
that runs the restrunt—the whole gang likes 
him, o’ course.’’ 

‘You mean ‘crowd’? and Miss Grand 
again lifted her brows inquiringly. still not, 
however, with a desire for information. 

‘*Yes,ma’am. I like lots of mv neighbors. 
But, thanks, no Isaac in mine.’ 













Miss Grand drew her 
mouth into a demure lit- 
tle pucker of perplexity 
that was becoming to her 
at any time of the day. 

‘*Now, James, I want 
you to promise me that 
you will try to like Isaac. 
I don’t ask you to love 
him. I only ask you to 
like him.”’ 

Now James had no ob- 
jections to do things, 
even real, trying things. 
had 
mysteriously 


Since his mother 
hinted 
about turning the bath- 


room into a 





James B. natatorium 

he spattered only the 
littlest bit of water, and he picked up Miss 
Grand’s pocket handkerchief handed 
it to her before the whole school, and any 


and 


number of little things requiring tact and 
courage he had performed with careful amia- 
bility. But his mother and teacher 
forever exacting the most unfair evidence of 
that 
dumb region of the heart where we dwell 


were 


his private affections, and ‘‘down in 
alone with our willingnesses and unwilling- 
nesses, our faiths, our fears,’’ James made 
many heroic sacrifices. It was very hard to 
resist Miss Grand when she spoke to you 
with her company voice. 

** But I don’t think I can like him, Miss 
Grand.” 

‘*But I only ask you to try.’”’ 

He gulped two or three times, and when the 
lump in his throat disappeared he said, hero- 
ically non-committal : ‘‘ I'll try to try.’’ 
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Miss Grand patted his shoulder and was so 
winsome and so pleased that he resolved that 
he would not only try to like Isaac, he would 
try tolove him. This resolution lasted until 
he caught sight of Isaac around the corner. 

James B. Van Uxem had two classes of play- 
mates. One was James B.'s choice, the other 
was Mrs. Van Uxein’s James B.’s 
choice had no caste, .and It climbed over the 
back fence and dared him to come on when It 
wanted to play with him. Mrs. Van Uxem's 
choice, on the other hand, had an over-supply 


choice. 


of caste and walked in the front door and sat 
It shook 
said: ‘‘ Pleased to 
and both It’s mother and James 


with It’s mamma in the parlor. 
with James and 


” 


hands 
meet you, 
B.'s mother exchanged approving smiles. 
Then James sat in a high-backed chair and 
looked at It. And It sat in a high-backed 
chair and looked at James. Then, with the 
familiarity of speaking acquaintance, they 
stuck out their tongues and exchanged faces, 
and, indeed, with prodigal generosity, show- 
ered upon each other every indication of can- 
nibalistic desires and wriggled uncomfortably 
in their chairs when the elders glanced in their 
direction. James had every proof that It hated 
But, with 
sympathy born of understanding, he felt sorry 
for little boys that had to go calling with their 
mamas, for they, of course, left behind a lot 
of vociferous spirits like the ones that at that 
moment were whistling shrilly and frantically 
for him. 

Shockingly inconsistent with his upbring- 
ing, James B.’s social ambitions lay humbly 


him quite as heartily as he hated It. 


and hopefully with the boys who never went 
with their 
maimas never went calling. 


calling mammas because their 


They were a 





They held up their glasses of soda and sucked temptingly through their straws. 
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band of sturdy Christians, known among 
themselves as the Rowdy Ten, but, to cross 
old ladies and nervous old gentlemen, by ad- 
jectives more luridly comprehensive. Any 
cause they espoused and endorsed he espoused 
and endorsed. They hated Isaac the Hebrew 
boy, so he hated Isaac the Hebrew boy. They 
didn’t say, ‘‘Come along, kid,” as they did to 
other boys; they said: ‘‘ Where's your hot- 
foot, Sheeney ?’’ So James B. said: ‘‘ Where’s 
your hot-foot, Sheeney ?” 

And Isaac hung on the outskirts of the 
Christian Assembly with a docile, simpering 
grin. Sometimes he 
said: ‘‘ Ach, yah,”’ 
head. 


winked, sometimes he 
sometimes he shook his 
He smiled often and laughed never. 
He was noiseless and subtle and uncommuni- 
cative. The Rowdy Ten said he was sneaky, 
and James B. agreed with them. 

When they repaired to the drug store in sol- 
emn file, with thirsty throats and jingling coin, 
Isaac brought up the rear. They promptly 
consigned him to the sidewalk when they dis- 
covered him in line before the soda fountain. 
With due regard for his feelings, however, 
they held up their glasses of soda and sucked 
temptingly through their straws. They gazed 
with every evidence of satisfaction, both tran- 





quil and serene, upon his wide smile, his dole- 
ful, ingratiating look of longing. He jumped 
up and down and clapped his hands as he 
peered in at them. Then with a hungry, de- 
termined hope ran out a long, red tongue and 
began to lick the window-pane with such 
vigor that the proprietor got nervous and ran 
out and brought him in and hurried a plate of 
ice-cream into his small, rapacious fists. 

‘* Aw, say, mister, that ain't fair,’’ protested 
the boys as they fil 





lout with many murmurs 





And gazed 


with every evidence of satisfaction at [saa 


of intense disgust. Isaac 
looked after their retreat- 
ing figures with his 
broad, wide smile, then 
he winked. Isaac’s wink 
was really more than a 
wink. It was an opera- 
tion. He closed one eye 
craftily and screwed his 
face up ready to crow. 
His cunning, malicious 
delight was both substan- 
tialand unique. Not that 
he was mali- 


He was too artful 


vulgarly 
cious. 
for anything so honest 
as vulgarity. But his wink 
ind the startling expres- Mrs. 
sion on his face denoted 

so much rest and future confiden 
decided to take all undue conceit 


by an expedient method descr 


is handing him a bunch of somet 


jaw. 
It was not until after school o1 
And he 


and shrunken and docile and dirt 


Isaac appeared again. 


ble, not even the least suspici 
brag or boast about him, that th 
uous plans of action fell throug] 
they then and there made tl 
ind brought their fists down 
energy as if they were landing ot 
decided they must get even at all 
was sneaky, they must be sn 
affairs of moment gain unctior 


from being eaten over, the | 
T 


x 
imes B. Van Uxem who, eae 
nothing but eat when they ha 


doleful look 





that they 
it of him 
vaguely 


ing on the 


Friday that 
s so small 
nd hum- 


f 
[ 


guile or 


more stren- 


However, 
minds up 
is much 
ac. They 
irds. He 
As all 

nd dignity 
Ten and 
nd all, did 


money, and 
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thought of nothing but what they would like 
to eat when they hadn’t, hastened off to 
Gabler’s restaurant. 

The boys remained outside while James B. 
bought the edibles. As each boy took a seat 
on the sidewalk James B. counted him and 
handed him a sandwich—a nice, well-buttered 
tongue sandwich. But Isaac, alwaysan inter- 
ested onlooker, remained uncounted and un- 
sandwiched. He hovered about there, how- 
ever, casting up his appealing, hungry, obse- 
quious eyes, his thoughts all the while burn- 
All at once 
for the 
moral welfare of the Rowdy Ten, who, with 


ing with the friction of activity. 
he became consumed with anxiety 


the exception of James B. Van Uxem, were all 
good Catholics. And it pained Isaac’s sense 
of the orthodox to see Catholics devouring 
meat on the forbidden day. As their teeth 
sank into the sandwiches for the first tasty 
relish, he threw up his cap excitedly and 
screeched: ‘It’s Fritay, Fritay, Fritay !”’ 

In shame and guilt and confusion they 
threw the bread and meat to the ground and 


walked away with downcast, sheepish faces. 
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James B. threw his down, too, though he 
hardly knew why. He, however, refused to 
walk away with the rest. He doubled up his 
fists and squared off with serious intentions. 

‘**Ah, come on, Jim,’’ they called to him, 
‘** It’s one on us, all right, even if it is a Shee- 
ny trick. Come on.”’ 

This was a new order of ethics he couldn’t 
understand. For some reason he thought 
Isaac ought to be thrashed, and he fairly itched 
to be the one to paste him. He turned upon 
him once or twice irresolutely, but finally fol- 
lowed hiscompanions. Then when one flung 
a rock at a cat and said he wouldn’t go snooks 
with a Sheeny for a dock full of dough, James 
B. said he wouldn’t go snooks with a Sheen, 
for a dock full of dough, and frowned and 
wondered what it meant, and hurried home 
to tell Chris, the stableman, before he might 
forget. 

Meantime, Isaac, with becoming industry, 
gathered the mass of bread and meat into his 
omnivorous arms and beckoned his little sister 
to help him. And he shook his 
winked and smiled and said: 


head and 
‘*Ach, yah!” 


dah! 


HIS COMPENSATION 


By EVA WILLIAMS MALONE 


I'm “* kep’ in” when I'm ‘* tardy."’ 

An I'm '‘‘ kep’ in** when I'm *' late”’ 
I'm **kep’ in”? for ‘* position *’ 

That means not settin’ straight. 


I'm ‘* kep’ in’? on my joggerfy. 
My readin’ an’ my writin’, 

An’ I'm ‘' kep’ in’ some for laughin’ 
But ’'m ‘‘ kep’ in"’ most for fightin’ . 


The truth is, ’at ['m * 


I'm *‘ kep’ in’’ when my marble 
Comes rattlin’ from my pockets, 
An’ sometimes when my matches 
Gets mixed up with my rockets. 
I'm ‘‘kep’ in”’ ef I whisper, 
An’ I'm ‘‘kep’ in” ef I chaw 
The piece of gum I’ve borried 
An am warmin’ in my jaw! 


Most everthing I do! 
But one jolly thing about it 


Is, the teacher's ** kep’ in”’ 


too! 
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: HE train cleared the crowded noisy city 
T and sped out into the fresh Spring air of 

the country. The passengers relaxed 

from their formal positions and lounged easily 





upon the seats. Hatsand gloves were removed, 
and a dignified bald-headed gentleman careful- 
ly adjusted a black silk cap. A man arose, and 
taking a magazine from his satchel, walked 
into the smoking car, leaving behind him the 
fragrance of lilacs as he opened and closed 
the door. The train boy entered with his 
basket, and pressed boxes of lemon drops into 
the laps of the children. With the same dis- 
crimination he gently laid the latest novel 
and the current monthly upon the seats of the 
sprucest looking passengers. The conductor 
passed through with a sprig of lilac in his coat. 
He joked with the drummer on the rear seat, 
and chuckeda baby under its fat chin when he 
started to collect the tickets. The engine 
puffed up to the little country station, chug- 
ging impatiently as the conductor went in for 
orders. Pulling out again it thundered along 
down grade, rattling the coaches, and upset- 
ting the plump infant, who was standing in 
the aisle. A man yawned aloud, and stretch- 
ing his arms over his head, asked the drum- 
mer at what station the train would stop for 
lunch. At that moment the engine whistled 
shrilly several times, slowed up, pushing 
steadily backward with a grinding sound, 
until every car came to a hesitating, uncertain 
stop. The passengers looked wonderingly out 
of the windows. The spire of a village church 
was just visible to the eve, and the open 
country lay all about them. The drummer 
hurried out to the platform of the car. 
Through the open door came the sweet, pene- 
trating notes of a meadow lark. ‘‘ Something 
must have happened up in front,” the drum- 
mer called in, and jumped off the car. Men 








A STOP BETWEEN STATIONS 


By MARY AGNES GRIFFIN 





and women followed him bare-headed, the old 
gentleman coming gravely behind in his silk 


cap. The more curious pressed eagerly ahead, 
while others stood shrinking on the outskirts 
of the crowd. A tall man was giving orders 
to a little group near the engine, and it melted 
away before his command, bringing into view 
a huddled, desolate heap upon t! grass, A 


half-grown laboring boy in blue overalls stood 
close by, his face gray with the horror of the 
sight. 

‘* A section hand,” the conductor said hur- 


riedly in answer to the question—‘t He was 
cutting out grass between the tracks—and 
didn’t hear the train. God only knows why 
he was so careless-—say, can’t some one find 


me some boards—say, boy, hunt some boards, 
can't you? We have got to get out of here 
glancing at his watch, ‘‘immediately.’’ 

The boy found the boards and the man pushed 
back the morbid crowd which had drawn neat 
again. ‘‘ You take the feet,’’ ordered some 
one of the lad, but he shook his head, and 
another did it for him. The poor, bruised bur- 
den was lifted into the baggage car, the brake- 
man velled, ‘‘ Allaboard,’’ and the passengers 
ran for their coaches. 

The boy stood by the heap on the floor 
while the short run was made to the town. 
The train slid into the station, and géntle 
hands carried out the body. The boy stumbled 
clumsily on the platform step and the tall 
man laid his hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ First 
accident you have seen ?’’ he inquired kindly, 
The bov in broken English answered ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

** Did you know the man?” he continued, 
still guiding the awkward, uncertain steps. 
The boy ’s eves, full of dumb miserv, were fol- 
lowing the pathetic little procession, as it 
turned into the shed back of the station. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘ He’s my father !’’ 
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HE annual crop of children’s books is 
7. just as certain an event nowadays as the 

annual themselves. 
Each year there appears new editions of all 
the old favorites, the perennial children’s 
books, with new illustrations and new covers, 
but the same ever fresh and inimitable stories 
inside. 


crop of children 


Occasionally, too, an eld classic ap- 
pears, not only in new covers but brought up- 
to-date by a modern interpretation. This 
Christmas Mr. Schultze has created a ‘‘ Foxy 
’* which offers a de- 
and original treatment of one 
of the oldest classics in the English language. 


Grandpa's Mother Goose, 
cidedly fresh 
Each year, too, there is a long list of new juve- 
niles, some of which last over more than their 
first season, and a few endure year after vear. 
It is not often, though, that a child’s calendar 
serves two years, or that it is elevated into a 
book after doing its work as a mere record of 
Yet “ The Child,” a calen- 
dar for which Jessie Willcox Smith and 
Elizabeth Shippen Green 


days and weeks. 


them is the only practical sketch that can 


be made. Miss Bonsall’s results, however, ef- 
fectively conceal the difficulties of her work. 

Another young people’s book, and one of 
mingled adventure and instruction, is ‘‘ The 
Young Ice Whalers,’’ by Winthrop Packard. 
The story has plenty of incident and excite- 
ment, and the local color is accurate to the 
pointof photographic illustration, The repro- 
duction of the snapshot of Hurluk and Kroo, 
on this page,is an example of the pictures 
made from the photographs which Mr. Packard 
himself took in Eskimo Land. This illustra- 
ting of pure stories by photographs seems to 
have become more and more the fashion, and 
certainly offers a proof of the sincerity of the 
author’s attempt to write a story which is not 
out of keeping with the realities—even the 
cinematographic realites—of life. 

There is another children’s book brought 
out this year, called ‘‘My Wonderful Visit,” 
which is as much of a contrast to ‘‘ The Young 
Ice Whalers’’ as a story well 





made the drawings, proved 
popular 
that this year the drawings 
are published asa book, with 
stories and verses by Mabel 
Humphrey to 


so deservedly 


accompany’ 
them, and a new cover, the 
whole to be called ‘‘ The 
Book of the Child.”’ Another 
book of the same size and 
kind is ‘‘The Book of the 
Cat,’’ by Elisabeth F. Bon- 
sall. Miss Bonsall draws her 
cats from the life, and a 
cat’s inborn dislike to be 
looked at fixedly makes the 
posing of the models no light 
task. They generally insist 
on posing in the artist’s lap, 
and a bird’s-eye view of 





Hurluk and Kroo, 


could be. The illustrations, 
one of which is reproduced 
on the next page, are of the 
dreamy, semi-poetic kind, 
whose charm consists in 
their imaginative quality, 
and the story itself, which is 
the tale of a week spent in 
the country by a small girl, 
is as imaginative as the draw- 
ings. 

One of those curious his- 
tories of lost paintings, this 
time one of a portrait of a 
child, has been brought up 
again by the death of James 
A. McNeill Whistler. The 
picture in question was one 
of Laura Bart, daughter of 
Robert Barr, the novelist, 





























who wrote 
‘*Over the 
Water’’ 
and many 
other stor- 


The 


ok of tt 





ies, some of 
which have 
appeared 
from time 
to time in 
this maga- 
zine. Mr. 
Whistler 
frequently 
spoke of 


GULABE TA SHIPPEN GREEN 
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this paint- 
ing as one of his most important works. It 
was done at a time when Mr. Barr was posing 
for Whistler and doing every- 
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Gelett Burgess, who has just brought outa 
new book of ‘‘ Goops’”’ in this country, spent 
some time in England while he was producing 
his circular little people, at the same time 
writing stories for the English periodicals, 
and having a good many amusing adventures 
on the side. ‘*‘ One day,’’ he says, ‘‘ when I 
was at the National Liberal Club with Harold 
Frederic, who was drinking variously-colored 
beverages, playing billiards and entertaining 
callers, all at the same time, I was intro- 
duced to some dozen men by Mr. Frederic, 
beginning with ‘Charlie’ Hoyt and ending 
with—Maurice Maeterlinck. These two men 
were in the room at the same time, and it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to offer a more 
glaring antithesis than the author of ‘ A Hole 
in the Ground’ and the author of ‘ Pelleas and 


Melisande.’ But to make 





thing in his power, indeed, 
to divert the painter's mind 
from his difficulties. 

It occurred to Mr. Barr one 
day to take with him to a 
sitting his little daughter 
Laura, as Whistler had been 
much attracted by the child 
during his visits at Mr. Barr’s 
home, and as Mr. Barr him- 
self thought that he saw 
means of lessening the num- 





ber of his sittings asa model, 
which made somewhat heavy 
demands upon the time of an 
extremely busy man. 


the occasion forever mem- 
orable, Hoyt leaned over to 
Harold Frederic and said, 
looking towards Maeter- 
linck : ‘Say, d’you know I 
don’t care much for that 
man’s plays; but I guess I 
like ’em about as well as he 
likes mine ?’”’ 

One of the best books cf 





musical reminiscence that 
has appeared for a long time 
is ‘‘ Thirty Years of Musical 
Life,” by Hermann Klein. 
These memories take in prac- 
tically all the singers of note, 


Laura Barr was a beautiful from Jenny Lind—the only 
child, with luxuriant hair, musician not a composer 
q i diately afte > 0 be gallowing that tinkling bell thre: who has any memorial in 
and immediately after her 2 yl a ha y me 


arrival at Whistler’s studio 


Sweet wild odors 





Westminster Abbey—to the 





the artist asked permission to 

paint her, and this was readily granted. For 
many weeks the child and the artist were to- 
gether day by day, and when Whistler did not 
feel inclined to paint the two took long walks 
and amused themselves together. 

Soon after the completion of the painting, 
which was viewed by its maker with very 
great interest and affection, Whistler was un- 
expectedly summoned to Paris, but refused to 
go without the portrait and had it carefully 
packed to be dispatched to the French capital. 
The painting then disappeared, and from that 
day until the present time has never come to 
light, although it was hoped that it might be 
discovered in the thorough search made among 
the artist's belongings after his death, 





Bispham and Nordica of our 
Own day. 
The illus- 
trations of 
the book 
have that 
interest 
which the- 
atrical pho- 
tographs 
always 
seem to 
possess. 
One of 
the most fia 
essentially 
Christmas 


The Book of Cats. 
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is ‘‘ Colonel 
Carter's Christmas,’’ by F. Hop- 


books of the year 


kinson Smith. No one who has 
Col. Carter in the 
introduction to 


known past 


needs any him 
in this his latest appearance. 

N. Hudson Moore, the author 
of **The Old China Book ’’ and 
“The Olid Furniture Book,’’ is a 
wotnan—not a man, as seems 
generally to be taken for granted 
from her signature and the de- 4 
tails of her work. 14 

‘*T have had to break the news 
gently’ she says, ‘‘to scores of people that 
their crockery was zof worth hundreds of dol- 
lars; that their sideboards were nvo¢ Chippen- 


dale if they were ornamented with inlay. But 





N. Hudson Moore. 





Frank Leslies Popular Monthly. 


in many cases I have hesitated to 
insinuate ever so modestly that 
N. Hudson Moore 
not an esquire, particularly since 


is a dame, 


the curator of an Historical Soci- 
ety considered it wise to bring 
another man as chaperon to the 
society’s rooms when he discoy- 
ered through the telephone that 
the supposed ‘ Mr. Moore,’ whom 
he was to meet there, was a 
woman,’ 





The most interesting part of 
my work is the traveling about 
visiting private ard public collections, finding 
an unexpected rarity here and unearthing 
some choice bit there, reading old manuscripts, 
town records, etc., of Colonial days. 








THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF POETRY 


By JIM K. HANNA 


T has always seemed a pity to me that so 
] much time is spent by pupils of the public 

schools in learning arithmetic and so little 
in learning the rudiments of poetry. Speaking 
as a poet, I can say that very little arithmetic 
is necessary in life. Asa poet, I have never 
been called upon to deal with sums larger 
than twenty dollars, but tlhe questions of 
rhyme, meter and versification in general are 
of great value. 

It is to supply this needed poetical educa- 
tion that I have opened the Hanna Correspond- 
ence School of Poetry, through which any 
one of ordinary intelligence can, in twenty 
lessons, learn to write a pretty good article of 
poetry. I charge only ten dollars for the en- 
tire course, which includes odes, sonnets, lyr- 
ics, epics, plain and fancy poetry, blank verse 
and Kipling. 
ten and includes diagrams, and I correct all 


Each lesson is neatly typewrit- 


poems constructed by the student, and return 
them with a printed blank, just like areal ed- 
itor. Every one finishing the course receives 
a beautifully printed diploma authorizing him 


child of the muses. 


I have often mourned over the present de- 


to claim that he 1s a 


cay of the poetical art. I use the word ‘‘de- 
cay’’ because it is more refined than the word 
‘“‘rotten,’’ and [ think poetical subjects should 
be treated in a rather refined manner, no mat- 
ter what Kipling thinks. 


‘* Rotten’ isa bet- 


ter word than ‘‘ decay,’’ because it has good 
old Anglo-Saxon blood in its veins, and it ap- 
plies to nearly all the poetry of to-day, but | 
am not one of those who think only Anglo- 
Saxon words are fit to use. In my own poems 
I use any words that fit in. For example, in 
the couplet :— 
‘* The greatesu nations pass away, 

E’en as the strongest oaks decay,” 
it is evident that the lines would lose much of 
their rhythm and beauty if we substituted the 
word ‘‘rot,”’ thus :— 

‘*The greatest nations pass away, 

E’en as the strongest oaks rot.’’ 
Even the poorest sort of a critic would see 

that ‘“‘rot’’ and ‘‘ away”? 


do not rhyme, and 























it is always best to get the rhyme as nearly 
correct as possible 

This brings me to my subject and the first 
lesson of the Hanna ¢ respondence School 
of Poetry. I teach by what may be called the 
Rapid Method, which is similar to the Pho- 
netic Method of learning foreign languages. 

LESSON I—RHYME AND METER. 

Ordinarily poets spend much valuable time 
learning the rules of meter and rhyme. This 
is unnecessary. Every rhyme and every style 
of meter has already been used. It is a waste 
of energy, then, for the poet to hope to create 
It follows, there- 
fore, that he cannot do better than to use the 


new rhymes or new meters. 
rhymes and the meter of some dead poet who 
cannot sue fordamages. lLetthe beginner get 
a book of poems and open it at random. Take 
the first eight lines at the top of the right 
hand page, and construct your poem, using 
the meter and rhymes of those eight lines. 
This, in one moment, does away with all 
necessity for filling the mind with tiresome 
rules, and assures tlhe use of rhymes sanc- 
tioned by eminent authority. 

For example I open my ‘‘Anthology of En- 
glish Verse ’’ at random and read :— 


‘© A slumber did my spirit seal ; 
I had no human fears; 

She seein'd a thing that could not feel 
The touch o: earthly years. 

No motion has siie now, no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees !’’ 

Wordsworth. 


If we analyze th we find that the meter 
runs regularly in this manner: 


Te /um, te Huon, te tum, te tan, 
Te /um, te Zum, te fam, 
Te fam, te fam, te tum, te tum, 
Te fam, te Zum, te dum. 


And that the rhymes are: 


seal 
Ee ere fears 
rr fee] 
iewecaa’s sos acewe sso SORE 
oer a wip ea, wee 
eeeeccceoce sees 
course 
buns trees. 

Now when we want to write a poem we look 
at these rhymes until thev suggest something 
to our minds. The first word, ‘‘seal,’’ sug- 
gests a poem about that animal for the chil- 
dren’s page of a Sunday paper, so we write 
the rhymes ona sheet of paper, one below the 
It is evident 


other, in their regular order, 
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when we again study the rhymes that the 
‘**seal” ‘‘fears’’ to ‘‘ feel’’ the *‘ years,’’ but 
that when something comes i: orce "’ the 
seal ‘‘sees’’ and thinks its best ‘‘ course’ is 
to take to the ‘‘ trees.’’ 

Having thus secured our id 1 that is 
necessary is to fillin enough other words to 
keep the ‘‘ te 4m, te dum'”’ runt smoothly. 
This will be the result : 


THE SILLY SEAL. 


** Unto the musk ox thus the seal 
Expressed his greatest fears 
‘I hope I'll die before I fe 
The pains that come wit! irs 
Just then the sealers come in fore: 
Then said the seal—‘One sees 
Too late that schools shoul 


1 COUTSE 
To teach seals to climb t ; 


This is not good poetry, nor sense, but 


one of the first things the poet s d learn is 
that the editors of the Children’s Pages prefer 
verses of this sort. Their positi is logical 
Adults prefer good poetry; children are not 
ulults; therefore, children do 1 prefer good 
poetry.” 
But let us suppose we have an order for a 


poem for a religious publicati instead of 


for a children’s page. We down our 


rlivmes as before. 


Ah! We ‘‘unseal’’ something that has 
something to do with ‘‘ fears nd makes us 
‘* feel’? something about ‘‘ vears,’’ and this 
vives us the necessary ‘* force: so that some- 
thing ‘‘sees’’ a ‘‘course’* that brings in 


‘* trees.’ 
We have here the motive for fine poem. 
When we pad it out we get: 


FAITH. 
“Who would not willingly unseal 

Pandora’s box of fears ad 

If Faith came forth to him feel 
More sure of future \ 

For Faith alone supplies the force 
To strengthen him who sees 

His errors, marking all his course, 


Like dead and wither trees.’ 


This variety of poem does not mean a 


much as it seems to, which is a great point in 


successful poem writing. I give the two fol- 
lowing poems as examples of the political 
ode, which are always salable in political 
vears. In making these we proceed as be- 
fore :— 

ROOSEVELT 


‘Come drink his health in ¢ 
Here’s to the man who fears 

No foe; who makes the Demmies feel 
Worse than thev have f rs! 
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Our Ted’s the boy who has the force 
To win. We bet he sees 

Another presidential course 
Among the White House trees.” 


FOUR YEARS MORE OF GROVER. 

“The fate of Theodore we shall seal 

And calm the nation’s fears— 
The tyrant trusts our wrath shall feel 
Four Democratic years— 
So let our donkey go full force 
Until the goal he sees— 
We'll win this presidential course 
Or bust our axle-trees.”’ 

These four examples will be sufficient to 
give the student an idea of the noble possi- 
bilities of poetry done by the Rapid System. 
Remember that practice makes perfect. Do 
not despair. Keep at it. Above all do not 


R. MORTON GRINNELL, the natural- 

ist who wrote ‘‘Neighbors of Field, Wood 

and Stream,’’ recently discovered a hole 
that showed signs of occupancy by some wild 
creature. He dug this out, and at a distance 
of about six or eight feet diagonally into the 
earth were found three little new-born crea- 
tures, helpless and with unopened eyes. 

Dr. Grinnell brought them to the farm 
buildings, when 
the stable cat, 
who had a litter 
of kittens, atonce 
adopted them 
and nursed them. 

It took more 
than a month 
before the little 
animals were 
known to be gray 





foxes. They were 
vety playful, 
-and they de- 
lighted to play 
with two kittens 
which were 
placed in the pen 
with them. As 
they grew older 
they did not seem 
to lose their gen- 
tleness, but at 
the latest ac- 
counts 














Alfonso XIII. of Spain. would 


fail to remit ten dollars for the succeeding 
lessons. 

The further lessons treat of the Poem of 
Passion—how to write passionately although 
you owe two weeks’ board—how much pas- 
sion the public will stand—passion as an adver- 
tisement. The Kipling style—how to write 
dialect ballads—how to make folks angry— 
how to realize on their anger. The Humor- 
ous Weekly Poem—how it differs from really 
humorous poems—why it should not be 
humorous. The Love Poem—how to write 
as if you were in love when you are not— 
poems to accompany gifts—poems to send 
when the gifts are returned — how 
to continue writing love poems after mar- 
riage, etc. 


climb over their master and show marked 
evidences of affection. 














The foxes and their foster mother. 


No one knows just what the young King 
of Spain will be able to accomplish, but most 
people have a vague idea of the difficulty of 
his work. Leonard Williams, who, as cor- 
respondent of the London 7imes, had ample 
opportunities for observing present Spanish 
conditions, seems to feel, according to his 
new book, ‘The Land of the Dons,’’ very 
hopeful about the future of the country, and 
very confident that the young king will at 
least try to live up to his task. 

There is no more legitimate subject for 
satire in this country than the tittle tattle of 
the people who steep themselves weekly in 
the ‘‘ society columns” of the Sunday news- 
papers. It is such people as these that Mr. 
James L. Ford wittily describes in ‘‘ The 
Brazen Calf.’? They are the kind of women 
who, at the latest titled wedding, sought unin- 
vited admission to the church through the 
coal hole. 











































































THE GIRL | LOVE 
By HAROLD MELBOURNE 


I’ve broken off with Gwer 
As I broke off with Ne 
And Angeline, and Clementine 
And Dorothy, and Belle 
For I have met a maiden fair, 
And by me 
I love her more than Lear 
Or Beatrice, or Maude 


she’s adored 


Matilda’s lips were not 
Nor Mabel’s eyes so 

And Charlotte’s hair was me fair, 
Nor Saidie’s heart si 


She has a way suggesti 
Of cooing like a dove 
Oh, she’s a dear, and it i lear 


She is the girl I love! 


TAMMAS 


By ELIZABETH BURWELL 


COTTISH servants, unlike the American 
variety, never change their place of servi- 
tude, and the office of butler, gardener, 

cook or maid is handed down in families from 
generation to generation. I recall quite well 
crusty old Tammas, who was a retainer for 
vears in the family of the Kerrs of Kerrsknow. 
He was capable, honest and somewhat over- 
zealous in looking after the interests of his 
‘‘laird.’’? One evening, when the Kerrs were 
giving a dinner party, young Mrs. Kerr, who 
was an Englishwoman, called the attention of 
the old servant to the fact that Lady Scott, 
who sat beside her, had no spoon. Tammas 
resented the public rebuke, and drawing him- 
self up he replied with much dignity, ‘‘ The 
last time Lady Scott was here mem we missed 
a spune.”’ 

with 


Tammas’ familiarity 


the gentry he 
served near got him a dismissal,—a most un- 





The Kerrs 
ind after the 


usual indignity,—on one occasion, 
had been giving a hunting part 
chase, the guests returned tire ind hungry, 
ermuch with 
is help in serv- 


and bothered old Tammas oy 
their incessant demands for 1 
ing the cold meats, game-pie and ale, from 
the sideboard. 

Tamms, harassed beyond endurance by 
‘That’s recht. 


That’s the way tae git 


their importunities, exclaimed 
Speak a’ 
served,’’ 


tagither. 
This outburstand some over-officiousness 
sorely tried 
the irascible temper of the elder Kerr, who at 
last 
proached the subject one day afte 
ion, 


on the part of the old man 


decided to dismiss Tammas. He ap- 
r this fash- 
said he, ‘‘ I’m 
I will have to part.” 

‘“Eh,”’ said the Tammas, ** And 


where dae ye think o’ going, Laird?’ 


‘« Tammas,”’ ifraid you and 


startled 
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When our yacht sails seaward on steady keel 
And the wind is moist with the breath of brine 
And our laughter tells of our perfect weal, 
We may carol the praises of ruby wine ; 
But if, automobiling, my woes combine 
And fuel gives out in my road-machine 
And it’s sixteen miles to that home of mine— 
Then ho! for a gallon of gasoline! 


> 


a 


When our coach rides smoothly on iron-shod wheel 
With a deft touch guiding each taut drawn line 
And the inn ahead holds a royal meal, 
We may carol the praises of ruby wine; 
But when, on some long and steep incline, 
In a manner entirely unforeseen 
The motor stops with a last sad whine— 
Then ho! for a gallon of gasoline! 


| | 








era 


When the air is crisp and the brooks congeal 

And our sleigh glides on with a speed divine 
While the gay bells echo with peal on peal, 

We may carol the praises of ruby wine; 
But when, with perverseness most condign, 

In the same harsh snowstorm, cold and keen, 
My auto stops at the six-mile sign 

Then ho! for a gallon of gasoline! 


i 


‘ 
a 


ENVOY 
When Yacht or Coach Club fellows dine 
We may carol the praises of ruby wine; 
But when Automobile Clubmen convene 
Then ho! for a gallon of gasoline! 
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T is four or five years now since the comic papers began to hail the advent of t tomobtle 
with piclures of motor cars rearing wildly at the unwonted sight of a hors he public 


highway. Business men do not care to risk capital or to prophesy unless they k 
invested a good many millions in the automobile from the beginning. Yet business n 


which are open to his choice—in a word, to put the Case for the Automobile 
American jury—that is the object of this Automobile Number 


AUTOMOBILE 


but they 
derstood 


2 
very well that the manufacture of automobiles could never be put on a permanent ind t/ basis 
by building “ Red Devils” for millionaires and victorias for millionatresses. 7 y people 
who can support a great American industry are people in moderate circumstani an pay 
for a convenience what they will not pay for a luxury. The opportunity was a ne, the 
‘manufacturer seized it, and the resultis the mightiest revolution in transportatio Stephen- 
son stoked his first locomotive. 

The automobile has come to stay. Already the prophetic eve of the suburba himself 
emancibated from the commutation train ; the country doctor s horse will not be hit leternally 
to the front post ; the trucking horse is passing as certainly as the horse of thi * car. 
From a luxury the automobile has become a convenience. From a convenience tt hecome a 
necessity. And the public knows it. During the past year we have seen amon readers 
multiplying signs of interest in the subject of automobiles. To focus this interest and to bring 
to our public the information concerning automobiles which otherwise could he gath- 
ered piecemeal, from a multitude of separate sources; to give this information lear, CON- 
cise way; to put before the prospective buyer all the cars manufactured by lable firms, 


the great 
rHE EDITORS. 


POSSIBILITIES 


By STEPHEN WALLACE MERRIHEW, Technical Editor of Motor-Wor 


T has been well said that the automobile is 
I destined to duplicate on the highways and 

the byways the performance of the loco- 
motive on its steel tracks. This is simple, 
sober truth, and yet it is only a_ half- 
truth. The locomotive is a highly  spe- 
cialized machine, the product of a century's 
ceaseless endeavor, which has resulted in 
bringing it to approximate perfection. Hu- 
man skill and ingenuity can go but little far- 
ther in that particular direction, and already 
the conviction is forcing itself upon discern- 
ing people that something better than the 
steam locomotive will soon be needed. 

The automobile is mechanically a mere in- 
fant, yet already it gives the promise of de 
veloping into a giant. Originally a contei- 
porary of the steam engine, and preceding 
the locomotive, it suffered from persecution 
and neglect which resulted in its disappear- 
ance from sight for a century. The sum and 
substance of its progress since its reincarnation 
is measured bv one short decade. In 1893 
there were in existence but a few experimen- 
tal machines—most of them in France and a 
few in Germany and the United States. 

It is quite within bounds to say that the 
automobile will do for the individual what the 


locomotive has done for mankind collectively; 
and it will do it on the roads which—good, 
bad and indifferent—are now existence in 
every civilized country as well as in many 
uncivilized ones. 

The automobile must be ed in three 
ways: as a vehicle of sport, stime, and 
of business. Hitherto the first and second 
have absorbed the lion's shar ittention, 
experimental 
state of the machine, its absolute novelty and 


as a natural consequence of tl 


its possibility for exciting sport : 

The racing automobile and its driver have 
loomed large of late—unduly so. Cars 
equipped with engines of enormous power 
have found their way into the hands of inju- 
dicious people and the logical result has fol- 
lowed. But, after all, the 1 


has wrought the immeasura 


iutomobile 
nprovement 


of the species as surely as the training of run- 


ners and trotters has impr« | the breed of 
horses. 

Of scarcely less value to t industry has 
been the influence of the pastime of automo- 


biling. With a generosity prodigality 


such as enthusiasts alone are ible of, a gal- 


lant band of pioneer automobilists have 


poured out treasure and effort. 
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There remain the business users of the auto- 
mobile. Two or three ;ears ago even, they 
were in the minority. In the main they were 
actuated by an ardent desire to obtain adver- 
tising from the novelty. To-day they seek 
emancipation from the domination of the 
horse. They found ready to their hands a 
carriage which, if not exactly ideal, was yet 
practical and practicable, which did the work 
of three horses in a fraction of the time and 
with a minimum of the labor. 

To-day this class has grown enormously and 
is growing with steadily increasing rapidity. 
Itis probable that for every future purchaser 
who regards his automobile as a pleasure 
vehicle there will be two who acquire it to use 
mainly, if not solely, for business purposes. 
The term business purposes is used in its 
large sense. ‘The man who employs an auto- 
mobile to transport passengers—himself, his 
family, his friends—is embraced in it as well 
as he who transports goods. 

The existing systems of transportation have 
been revolutionized within a century. The 
railroad fell just short of working miracles. 
The later trolley car proved to be a fitting 
complement to it, having its strength 
where the railroad was weak—in the cities 
and towns, and in linking them with the sub- 
urbs and even the country. The bicycle at 
one time promised to eclipse the trolley. But, 
as it turned out, there was room for both, 
though the bicycle is still a growing force, 
especially in the rural districts. 

The fourth epoch-making invention is the 
automobile. Some conservative observers 
look to see it oust the horse, out-distance the 
bicycle, and equal railroad and trolley car. 

The railroad train and the trolley car are 
circumscribed in their operations by their 
tracks. The automobile goes wheresoever its 
driver wills, and at a cost per passenger of 
from oue-half to one-sixth that of the rail- 
road. It does this at any desired speed— 
equalling at will the horse in slowness, the 
locomotive in swiftness. It is always ready, 
can start on a journey of one mile or a thou- 
sand at a moment’s notice, needs but one 
person to operate it and provides accommo- 
dations for from two to six or more passen- 
gers. The choice of routes is world-wide, and 
it can rise superior to considerations of weath- 
er. In short, there are no bounds to its capa- 
bilities, no appreciable limit to its usefulness. 


In considering the permanency of the auto- 
mobile, the bicycle inevitably invites com- 


parison. Much that is said in commenda- 
tion of the automobile applies with equal 
force tothe bicycle. The analogy is close, the 
resemblance striking—up to a certain point; 
that reached, it falls completely to the ground. 
The bicycle has for its mainspring of action 
human physical endeavor. The automobile 
does all that the bicycle does and does it with- 
out physical exertion. It is a machine, pure 
and simple, tireless, exhaustless. 

To-day the automobile is thoroughly effi- 
cient and reliable. It is the cheapest vehicle 
in existence, initial cost and operating ex- 
penses being considered. The value of the . 
annual product of automobiles in the United 
States reaches tens of millions of dollars. 

Yet this is but a shadow of the future which 
awaits it. The development of the automo- 
bile has reached a stage where, as far as present 
knowledge and belief go, progress must nec- 
essarily be slow. The work will be along pres- 
ent lines and improvements in detail alone 
seem possible. The electric, the steam and the 
gasoline machines all have their field and will 
continue to appeal to different clienteles. 
Those clienteles will grow and grow, until the 
day will come when the poor man will have 
his automobile as surely as the rich man or 
the man of moderate circumstances; he will 
use it to bring his suburban home and his 
workshop close together, and also for his out- 
ings. A house without an automobile will be 
the exception. The automobile will become an 
indispensable adjunct to modern civilization. 





WHAT NOT TO BUY WHEN YOU 
BUY AN AUTOMOBILE 


By P. M. HELDT, Technical Editor of The Horseless Age 


HEN the prospective automobilist has 
W finally made up his mind that he 

must have a ‘‘ machine,’’ he is con- 
fronted with a very serious and perplexing 
problem—that of selecting from the multitude 
of makes and styles offered in the market the 
one best suited to his needs. 

Of the many motive powers suggested and 
commercially exploited during the past ten 
years only three have proven successful so far 

-those popularly known as electricity, steam 
and gasoline. Gasoline is the source of mo- 
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tive power in both the so-called gasoline and 
steam vehicles, a fact which is the cause of 
the frequent confusion of the two types in the 


popular mind. 
Votor principles. 








Gasoline principle. 


Steam principl 

The difference in the use of the gasoline in 
the two types of cars is that in one itis burned 
in a burner under a steam boiler to generate 
steam, which is used in a steam engine which 
drives the car, while in the other it is burned 
directly in the cylinder of a gasoline or ex- 
plosion engine which drives the vehicle. 

Each of the motive powers may be said to 
have its special field, though the ranges of 
practical application of steam and gasoline 
overlap considerably. The electric car, being 
dependent upon power houses, is thereby lim- 
ited to use in cities and suburbs, where charg- 
The 


range on one charge of an ordinary electric 


ing stations are sufficiently numerous. 


vehicle varies between twenty-five and sixty 
miles, although over two hundred miles have 
been made by a specially built machine. 

The manufacture of electric cars has been 
concentrated in the hands of a comparatively 
small number of large concerns, and all parts 
of these vehicles, with the exception of the 
battery, have long passed the experimental 
stage and reached a high degree of develop- 
ment, so that no matter what machine the 
purchaser buys, he does not run the risk of 
making a great mistake. 

Generally speaking, the larger the capacity 
of a battery in proportion to its weight the 
less its durability, and for this reason few 
electric vehicles are equipped with batteries 
which are good for more than forty miles on 
one charge on fair roads. 

Don’t purchase a second-hand electric car- 
riage without scrutinizing the condition of 
the battery. When an electric machine is of- 
fered for sale second-hand the reason often 
is that the battery is nearly or completely 
worn out and the owner dreads the expense 
of renewal. A trial of the car, if it can be 
had, is a fairly convincing test, as the mileage, 
or total distance run on one charge, drops with 
the deterioration of the battery. 


Considering only the highest developed 
types, the steam and gasoline systems are 
both eminently suited to long distance tour- 
ing as well asto local work. The most ad- 
vantageous feature of steam power is its flexi- 
bility, the property which admits of tempora- 
rily increasing the power far be | the aver- 


age amount available, a feature particularly to 


be appreciated in mountainous s¢ ns. Steam 


vehicles are also more free from noise, smell 
and vibration than gasoline vehicles. Insteam 
machines the boiler and burner are 


the most valuable parts, and th 


perhaps 
should be 
carefully examined by the 1 haser and 
watched by the driver. 

The advantages of the gasoline system as 
compared with steam are that it is more 
economical of fuel, and that the gasoline car, 
way more 


quickly when starting on a run, and is more 


generally speaking, is gotten ut 


immune from fire risks. 
The weak point of the gasoline machine is 


the mechanism which produces the spark nec- 


essary in the use of this kind of power, but 


improvements are constantly made in 


this direction. A certain amount muscular 


effort is necessary in the ‘‘cranking’’ or turn- 


ing the wheel which starts the gasoline 


mechanism. This effort is not required on 


steam autos, nor always indeed on gasoline 
machines of the four-cylinder t which are 
largely self-starting. By the 


the flash system inthe steam mac] 


cation of 
es the time 
necessary for getting under way has been re. 
duced to about five minutes. 
In the choice of an automobile the purchas- 
er’s financial status is, of course, a determin- 


ing factor. The price of stock cars varies 
roughly from $500 for the light 


runabout to $12,000 for the pow 


st types of 
rful impor- 
ted touring cars. The qualities the purchaser 
in the 
Safety, 


requires in a car are about as follows, 
order of their relative importance: 

reliability, comfort, economy, irance. 
Do not purchase a machine use of its 
speeding ability or its track records. Speed- 


ing or scorching is the cause of a very large 


majority of automobile accidents. In spite 
of the very defective construction of most of 
the earlier machines, there was not a single 
fatal accident in this country between 1895, 
practically the beginning of the automobile 


movement, and tg00. It was when the speed 
craze developed and machines became over- 
powerful that serious accidents first occurred. 
Excessive speed should be deprecated, while 


on the other hand, good hill @imbing ability is 
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essential. Thisis partly a question of gearing. 
Do not buy a car which has a defective brake- 
ing system. The safety of a car is largely 
While it would 


be wrong to consider a car having only a single 


dependent upon its brakes. 


brake unsafe, in the writer's opinion two in- 
dependent brakes are much better than a 
single brake. Some brakes are so constructed 
that they hold only in one direction and can- 
not prevent a car from running backward down 
hill should the power fail during an ascent. 
To depend on such brakes alone is to invite 
accident. Few cars are now constructed with- 
out atleast one break holding in both direc- 
tions, but many cars of the older styles now 
offered for sale second-hand have only one 
brake, and that operating in one direction 
only. Itis well not to buy such cars, or if 
they are bought, they should be immediately 
fitted with good double acting brakes. 

Almost as important as the brake, from 
the standpoint of safety, is the steering gear, 
and a machine with a defective or frail steer- 
ing gear should be avoided. The steering 
gear and brakes of a car should be given peri- 
odical inspection when the car is in use. 

The extent to which a car possesses reliabil- 
ity can hardly be determined in any other way 
than by an extended trial. 





WHAT A CHAUFFEUR SHOULD 
KNOW 


By S. M. BUTLER, Secretary 


America 
HE motor car of to-day, as its name indi- 
cates, consists briefly of two parts—the 


motor and the car. 


Automobile Club of 


Thus we have two 
factors to deal with: first, the car to be pro- 
pelled—the dead factor ; and, second, the pro- 
pelling power, the motor or engine—the live 
factor. The car without the engine is powerless; 
the engine alone may run without effect. Only 
thev are together do we 


when coupled 


have a resulting active combination which 
must be guided by the hand of the driver. 
The engine 
nected with the car by means of a hand or 


having been started, is con- 
foot lever within easy reach of the driver, 
which controls the connecting mechanism 
known as the clutch. ‘What shall I do 
to stop?” then simply becomes a matter 


of pulling out the clutch—disconnecting the 


engine from the car—and applying the brake 
to bring the car to rest. So intimately con- 
the clutch and brake as factors 
in stopping that in many cars the throwing 


nected are 


on of the brakes at the same time throws out 
the clutch. In however, the 
clutch must be first pulled out before the 
brake is applied. In his first driving the 
question of stopping will be the one which 
will most agitate the novice, and in ‘‘ ganging 


other cars, 


o'er his fundamentals”’ he might well re- 
hearse to himself with 
“To stop! Clutch out. Brake on.’ Later 
in his experience he may be confronted with 
the ‘‘ forcible’ proposition of ‘‘ What shall I 
do to start ?”’ (when the engine refuses to turn), 


many reiterations: 


but that is something about which he can 
take his leisure and learn by experience, 
whereas the stopping is often a situation call- 
ing for immediate and rapid action. 

Whoever aspires to run the rapid and untir- 
ing motor car in town or country in place of 
the slower and soon-tiring horse must remem- 
ber that the machine will supply the power, 
but he must furnish the brains; that if he 
will feed it ( with oil, etc.), clean, inspect and 
care for it with one-half the regularity that he 
would feed and care for his horse, he will get 
a manifold return in work done and enjoy an 
exhilaration and pleasure which must be 
tasted to be known; it cannot be adequately 
described. If, however, he expects, as many 
do, that simply decause the motor car is a ma- 
chine it will run week after week without care 
and attention, he will be doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

To the man who is the fortunate 
of an 


possessor 
inclination toward mechanics, the 
fertile field 


plovment of such a talent. 


motor car affords a for the em- 
Americans as 
a class adapt themselves rapidly to new pur- 
poses and things, and by the average man, 
therefore, though he may have no especial 
mechanical faculty, the intricacies of the mo- 
tor car are soon learned, and if he puts into 
practice the instructions received from the 
maker's mechanic, the oferation of the car 
will be rapidly acquired. 

As to maintenance, he should first, above 
all, avoid the not uncommon error of ‘‘ ta- 
king things apart” to see howthey are put 
together. Presumably the car is delivered 
to him properly adjusted and in order, and it 
should be allowed to remain so until ordinary 
wear and tear makes it necessary for new ad- 


justments to be made or worn parts replaced. 
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An inspection of the car should be made 
at the end of each day if touring (and at fre- 
quent intervals at other times), for the tight- 
ening of a bolt or nut which may have jarred 
loose will often prevent breakdowns and 
future repairs and replacements. Great care 
should be exercised in regularly oiling all 
necessary parts, and it should be remembered 
that want of lubrication is the cause of more 
than half the ills the 


to. These inspections and daily oilings one 


motor car is heir 


will quickly be able to perform himself, and he 
will soon acquire sufficient familiarity with 
the workings of his car to remedy without as- 
sistance the minor difficulties which may arise. 
Locating motor car troul.les should always be 
approached by a system of elimination, which 
very nearly approximates that of medical 
diagnosis, eliminating in succession each pos- 
sible cause as indicated by the symptoms, 
until the ultimate cause is reached and cured. 

In driving at first, one should be more than 
ordinarily careful on down grades not to allow 
the car to get away from hiscontrol. As with 
the horse, always keep the car in hand by 
means of the brakes, which should always be 
examined before starting out to insure that 

Avoid the too 
It indicates tim- 


they are in proper condition. 
frequent use of the horn. 
idity and says 


plainly that you want the 


whole road. It frequently alarms pedestrians 
and horses and causes them to take an unex- 
pected course. Use the horn judiciously 
when necessary, but do not compel everyone 
on the road to get out of your way. It is 
generally easier to keep out of fheir way. 
Above all things drive with consideration for 
the other users of the highway on foot or with 
horses,and remember that they are having their 
troubles in accustoming themselves and their 
animals to the new method of locomotion. 


a Se - 
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THE HORSE AND THE AUTOMO- 





BILE 
By VICTOR R. LOUGHEAD, Technical Editor of 
The Motor. 
WO arguments are commonly advanced 
against the automobile by partisans of the 
horse. One expresses a merely senti 


mental preference for the animal; the other 
denies the utility of the machine. The first 


* 
uw 
“I 


claim is not likely to be entertained seriously 


by any considerable proportion of road users. 
It is already an established joke among auto- 
mobilists that the horseman who has once en- 
joyed a good ride in a comfortable, smooth- 


running machine is rarely thereafter to be 


found preaching the delights of horse using. 
The utility argument is even less substantial. 
It is becoming daily more obvious that the 
horse is less reliable and less economical than 
the modern automobile for a given service. 

Three principal types of auton les are in 


*, driven 
by electric motors deriving current from a 


successful use. There is the el 
storage battery; the steam, equipped with a 
power plant consisting of a light st 
the latter heated by 
lame; and the gasoline, run 


1m engine 
and boiler rasoline 
n internal 
combustion motor in which gas is ordi- 
narily used, but in which alcol cetvlene, 
and kerosene can be used, the perhaps 
not commercially as yet. 


Each type has its advantages disadvan- 


tages. The electric is the simplest, but it can 
only be run in the vicinity of irging sta- 
tions, end it is not highly efficient or likely 


soon to become so, even should eries two 


or three times as light as the ones now in use 
be invented. The steam machine is silent, 
powerful, and easy to control, it consumes 
more fuel than the gasoline and cannot as 
readily be prepared for a run or left un- 
attended, especially in freezing weather. The 


gasoline engine is highly economical and sim- 


ple, butits control is sometimes more complex 


than that of either of its rivals. 


Present practice is rather in or of the 
gasoline machine. In two imy nt endur- 
ance tests recently conducte hich one 
hundred and thirty-eight machines competed, 
nine were steam and all th t vasdline. 
Ninety-four gasoline cars and six of the 


steamers finished. 

All three types are perfectly safe if run 
with reasonable caution. Steam and gasoline 
machines both use highlv infl ible fuels 


and therefore demand the same precautions 


that are essential. to the saf peration of a 
kerosene lamp or gasoline st There is 
hardly a case on record er, where 
personal injury has resulted from an automo- 
hile fire, the damage usual! ng confined 
to the machine. As for ot ccidents, it 
ias been conclusively demonstrated that at 
viven speeds an automobile stopped, 


started and manceuvered more quickly than a 
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horse vehicle. A horse rarely goes as fast as 
twenty miles an hour, and practically all the 
fatalities and serious injuries due to automo- 
biles have occurred at higher speeds than this, 
proving that it is the abuse, rather than the 
use of automobiles that results in accidents. 

The popular impression obtained from ob- 
serving roadside repairs comes from a failure 
to understand that the few minutes so spent 
are the equivalent of the hours of grooming, 
feeding, resting, that the horse must have 
every day and the occasional shoeing and 
doctoring, without which he not only deterio- 
rates—but dies. The automobile cannot die, 

Merely guiding and controlling an automo- 
bile is as easy as merely driving a horse, and 
certainly automobile engineering is hardly as 
abstruse as the combination of veterinary 
science, blacksmithing, harness making, and 
carriage building that is requisite to a full 
technical understanding of that which some 
wag has termed the hippomobile. 

An automobile will go farther and faster 
thanahorse. This is not so much due to its 
high speed as it is to its capacity for main- 
taining a maximum speed ten hours as well as 
ten minutes. With good roads, any place with- 
in a hundred miles can be visited and returned 
from the same day, at an easy touring pace. 

An automobile properly powered and geared 
will go up any grade or over any surface on 
which its wheels can secure traction. The 
worst muddy and sleety roads can be taken 
easily if ropes or chains are wound around 
the tires. Sand and deep mud make hard 
pulling for the automobile, but they are not 
easy for a horse. The one superiority to be 
conceded the horse in rough traveling is his 
ability to ford deeper streams. 

The general utility of the automobile is 
best shown by what it has actually accom- 
plished. Three automobiles—one light run- 
about and two heavy touring cars—have 
crossed the continent by their own power 
from San Francisco to New York, at average 
speeds of over one hundred miles aday. In 
an endurance test recently conducted from 
New York to Pittsburg, twenty-five of the 
thirty-four starters finished, over abominable 
roads and under weather conditions so severe 
as to tie up railway systems in the same sec- 
tion of the country. It is estimated that 
50,000 automobiles are in use to-day in the 
United States. 

A new automobile costs from $375 to 
$17,000, the difference being more in size, 
finish and speed than in usefulness. Second- 


hand automobiles may be had for less, but are 
rarely worth more than is paid for them, and 
are apt to be particularly poor bargains if at 
all out of date. Weights range from 400 to 
3,500 pounds for pleasure and light commer- 
cial vehicles, and carrying capacity runs from 
25 to 50 per cent. of the weight. 

The life of any good automobile, with re- 
newable bearings and interchangeable parts, 
should be at least as long as the working life 
of several horses. The maintenance of a ma- 
chine must be figured ona different basis from 
that of a horse, asa horse costs so much per unit 
of time kept, while an automobile costs so 
much per unit of work done. In practically 
every instance on record, however, individual 
users have found the machine less expensive 
than the animal, even under the severe condi- 
tions of constant use. For irregular use, the 
automobile makes a still better showing, as it 
cannot eat its head off in idleness. Fuel and lu- 
bricants for gasoline or steam machines will 
cost from one-half to two cents a mile. Current 
for an electric machine usually costs consid- 
erably more. A small annual outlay for repairs 
and replacements is always to be expected. 
Tires cost from $40 to $240 a set and will run 
2,000 to 15,000 miles, according to the weight 
of the vehicle, the character of the roads and 
the speeds ordinarily maintained. One of the 
gasoline machines that recently accomplished 
the transcontinental trip made the distance on 
a tire expense of one and a half cents a mile, 
and a fuel and replacement expense of one 
centa mile. Three passengers were carried 
most of the way. With five, the vehicle’s full 
seating capacity, the cost of transporting each 
passenger would have been one-half cent a 
mile—equal to a railway fare of $15 for 
3,000 miles. A lighter vehicle, or better 
roads, would have reduced all expenses 





From the foregoing it seems clear that no 
horse-user should hesitate to change to the 
automobile. There are several matters he 
should consider, however. In the first place, 
he should not be influenced in his selection by 
any consideration of what this or that 
type of automobile may have been last year 
or the year before. A year or so ago the good 
automobile was uncommon; now the poor 
one is the exception. Another point is the 
use for which the machine is intended. For 
the maximum of comfort in long-distance 
touring,the high-priced, heavy touring car is 
the only machine to use. If economy is of 
importance, a light machine will reduce fuel 
and tire bills to the lowest limit. 
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Bale PLEASURE AUTOMOBILES «Qa 


io 
A LIST OF THOSE ON THE AMERICAN MARKET 


A short explanation of technical terms for the uninitiated. 


Gasoline automobiles generally have their engine or motor mounted rtically or 
horizontally, either in front, under a bonnet or hood, or “amidships,” or to the 
rear axle. The cylinder or cylinders are kept cool either by water or by a \ir cool 
ing is accomplished by directing the natural draught of the moving car ag e cyl 
inders, which have cooling or radiating flanges (a fan is sometimes used cilitate 
cooling). The water-cooled engine has its cylinders encased in a water ja vater is 
circulated through this jacket and through a cooling radiator by a pump o iral cir 
culation). Multiple-cylinder engines usually have the cylinders mounted illy, in 
groups of two, four or six. A few have the cylinders mounted horizontally the pis- 
ton thrust of each cylinder in the same common direction. Another plan ive the 
cylinders of a horizontal engine “opposed”; that is, with the piston thrust nating 
toward each other 

Variable speed gears enable the engine to develop its full power at s peed for 
hill climbing or for driving on rough or muddy roads, These gears permit two to 
four different rates of speeds forward and one or more backward. The spe the car 
is also controlled by engine-throttle and ignition-spark levers. 

Steam automobile engines are now of the compound type, using the ex] rom one 
cylinder in another before exhausting it into the air. A condenser is used ondens¢ 
the exhausting steam, and most of this is turned back as water into the be 

The frame or “chassis” is constructed either wholly of channel or ang n or steel 
or of wood and iron. Wheels are in most cases of the “artillery” type, of w or tubular 
steel; wire wheels, of the suspension type, are used on some of the light« 

The wheelbase of a car is the distance between the axles, and the tread the distance 
between the wheels on one side of the car and those on the other side. A long wheel 
base insures an easy riding vehicle. 

. 





CARBURETER.—A gasifier or mixing valve for mixing gasoline and air into an 


explosive gas. MUFFLER.—An arrangement for deadening the noise of the exhaust of 
an explosion, or internal combustion motor. GARAGE.—A storage and repair station 
SPARK PLUG.—The instrument which ignites the gas in the engine cylindet \using 
the explosions that supply the power. SPARK COIL.—A coil of wire, w l after cer 
tain principles and thoroughly insulated, to increase the energy of the elect urrent 
which causes the spark in the cylinder. TONNEAU—A style of rear s nstruction 


peculiar to automobile bodies 











i. 360 Gasoline 
* 


THE PIERCE ARROW. 
; - Double cylinder, 15-h.p.. water cooled, 
vertical engine in front; sliding speed gears; 
bevel-gear transmission; 3 speeds and re 


verse; tubular frame; 32-inch artillery 
, wheels and 3'4-inch tires; wheelbase, 81 
inches; standard tread; gasoline capacity, 10 


gallons; water, 5 gallons; weight, 1,700 
pounds; seats 5 persons; price, $2,500.— 
George N. Pierce Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





APPERSON TOURING CAR. 


Four cylinder, 40-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical motor in front; cellular radiator; 4 
speeds and reverse; steel frame; 34-inch 
artillery wheels: wheelbase, 96 inches; 


standard tread; gasoline capacity, 20 gallons; 
water, 5 gallons: weight. 2,800 pounds; seats 
6 persons: complete, with top and electric 


lights, $6,000. \ 25-h.p. car, of similar 
construction. weighing 1,800 pounds, sells 
for $3,500.—Apperson Bros. Automobile 


Co, Kol Ind 


mo 





THE ELMORE TONNEAU. 


Double cylinder, 12-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal, 2-cycle motor in front; 3 speeds 
and reverse; angle-iron frame: artillery 
wheels: wheelbase, 77 inches; standard 
tread: gasoline capacity, 10 gallons; water, 
3 gallons; weight, 1.500 pounds: seats 4 
persons: price. $1.400.—Elmore Mfg. Co 
Clyde, Ohio. 





Carriages. 





THE PACKARD, MODEL L. 


Four cylinder, 20-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical motor in front; sliding speed gears, 
transmission direct or high gear; cellular 
radiator with fan; throttle control; steel 
frame, with Packard system of 3-point 
spring suspension; 34-inch artillery wheels 
and 4-inch tires; weight, 1,850 pounds; 
wheelbase, 94 inches; seats 5 persons; price, 
$3,000.—Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 





THE 1904 WINTON. 

Double cylinder, 20-h.p., water 
horizontal engine mounted amidships: 
sliding-gear transmission; channel and 
angle-steel frame; 34-inch artillery wheels 
wheelbase, 7 feet; tread, 56 inches; gasoline 
capacity, 1!2 gallons; water, 11 gallons; 
weight, 2,300 pounds; seats 5 persons; price, 
$2,500.—The Winton Motor Carriage Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


cooled, 





PEERLESS 24-H.P. MODEL. 


Four cylinder, 24-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical engine in front; force-feed lubrication; 
sliding speed gears and bevel-gear trans 
mission; 3 speeds and reverse; channel-stecl 
frame; 34-inch artillery wheels and 4-inch 
tires; weight, 1.850 pounds; seats 5 persons; 
price, $4,000.—The Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LOCOMOBILE TOURING CAR. PEERLESS 35-H.P. MOD 

; ~yli . 6 ater c . er- . : 
Bey cylinds Je -h P RB sjengee cooled, ver Four cylinder, 35-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical motor in iro ts sliding-gear nie ayes tical engine in front; sliding sg | gears, 
s ‘ speeds ind *rse: é rie- Ee 7 : ° 
On; 3 Spee seit reverse; angie-stec with direct connection on the hig peed; 
frame; 34-inch artillery wheels; 3/2-inch — j.ovel-gear transmission: 4 5} nd re 

1s: wheelbase. 84 inches: tre: e Gene sepehece GR ices apne crettpins Sle > una . 
ee : _ eset atl ; tread, * inche , verse; cellular radiator, with fat innel 
rasoline capacity, 15 2 ns; ‘ig 2,206 “e ' , 
gaso a . pura gallons, beth - oo eel frame; 34-inch artillery wh nd 4% 
pounds; seats 5 persons, price, $4,500. inch tires: wheelbase, 1cC2 incl eats 6 
Nine-h.p., double-cylinder car sells for 


4 a " P . ‘rsons: price, $6,000.—The Peerless Motor 
$2,000.—The Locomobile Co. of America, oo Co Cleveland Ohio sae _ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 7, ‘ oe 





THE STEARNS. THE BERG. 


Double cylinder, 24-h.p., water cooled, Four-cylinder, 24-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
horizontal opposed engine mounted amid tical motor in front; sliding-ge ransmis- 
ships: 3 speeds and reverse; all controls at sion; 4 speeds and reverse; wood 
steering wheel; armored-wood frame; 34 frame and semi-elliptic spring j-inch ar- 
inch artillery wheels and 4 and 4%-inch tillery wheels: 4-inch tires; 99 
tires: wheelbase, 96 inches; standard tread; nches: tread, 54 inches; seats persons; 
gasoline capacity, 17 gallons; water, 8 gal price, $3,.500—Berg Automol Co., 100 


lons: weight, 2,800 pounds; seats 6 persons; Broadway, New York. 
price, $3,000—The F. B. Stearns Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 





THE THOMAS THE 1904 ELDREDGE TONNEAU. 

Three cylinder, 24-h.p., water cooled, ver- Four cylinder, 16-h.p ter cooled, 
tical motor in front; cellular radiator; horizontal opposed motor i1 t: cellular 
planetary transmission gears; 2 speeds and radiator, with fan: throttle t sliding 
reverse: steel frame and artillery wheels: peed gears: bevel-gear dr ngle-steel 
wheelbase, 84 inches: tread, 54 inches: rame and semi-elliptic spring irtillery 
gasoline capacity. 15 gallons; water, 5 gal- vheels: wheelbase, 86 inche tread, 5614 
lons: weight, 1.900 pounds; seats 5 persons; inches: gasoline capacity. II 2 water 
price, $2.500 The &-h.p. model has _hori- ‘4 gallons: weight, 2.300 pound seats § 
zontal motor. and sells for $1.250.—E. R persons: price. $2.000,—National Sewing 
Thomas Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y Machine Co. Belvidere, Tl 





oD 


Gasoline 





THE MODEL L RAMBLER. 


Double cylinder, 14-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal motor mounted amidships; 2 
speeds and reverse; angle-steel frame; 30- 
inch artillery wheels and 3%-inch tires; 
wheelbase, 87 inches; standard tread; 
weight, 1,900 pounds; seats 5 persons; 
with canopy top price is $1,350.—Thos. B. 


Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, Wis. 





Carriages. 





THE MODEL K RAMBLER. 


Double cylinder, 14-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal motor mounted amidships; angle 
steel frame and full elliptic springs; 30-inch 
artillery wheels and 3%-inch tires; wheel- 
base, 87 inches; standard tread; weight, 
1,500 pounds; seats 2 persons; price, $1,100; 
price with tonneau, $1,200.—Thos. B. Jef- 
fery & Co., Kenosha, Wis. 





HAYNES-APPERSON 1904 TONNEAU. 


Double cylinder, 17-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal opposed motor in front; 3 
speeds and reverse; angle-iron frame and 
artillery wheels; wheelbase, 80 inches; 
standard tread; gasoline capacity, 10 gal- 
lons: water, 10 gallons; weight, 2,300 
pounds; seats 5 persons; price, $2,500. Cut 
shows $2,400 car; ceilular radiator will be 
used.—The Haynes-Apperson Co., Koko- 
mo, Ind 





THE PHELPS. 

Three cylinder, 15-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical motor in front; 3 speeds and re- 
verse; armored-wood frame; artillery 
wheels; wheelbase, 85 inches; tread, 54 
inches; gasoline capacity, 10 gallons; water, 
8 gallons; weight, 1,500 pounds: seats 4 
persons: price, $2,000.—Phelps Motor Ve- 
hicle Co., Stoneham, Mass. 


THE AUTOCAR. 


Double cylinder, water cooled, 11-h.p. 
horizontal opposed engine in front; 3 
speeds forward and 1 reverse; steel and 
wood frame; 30-inch artillery wheels and 3- 
inch tires; wheelbase, 76 inches, and tread, 
54 inches; gasoline capacity, 10 gallons: 
water, 3 gallons; weight, 1.675 pounds; seats 
4 persons; price, $1,700.—The Autocar Com- 
pany, Ardmore, Pa. 





THE MATHESON. 


Four cylinder, 24-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical engine in front; 3 speeds and reverse: 
steel and ash frame; 36-inch artillery wheels; 
4-inch tires; wheelbase, 97 inches; standard 
tread; gasoline capacity, 15 gallons; water, 
3 gallons; weight, about 2,500 pounds; seats 
6 persons; price, $5,000—Matheson Motor 
Car Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Gasoline 





THE 10904 ST. LOUIS. 


Single cylinder, 10-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal engine mounted amidships; 2 
speeds and reverse; angle-iron frame; 30- 
inch artillery wheels; 3%-inch tires; wheel- 
base, 82 inches; tread, 52 inches; gasoline 
capacity, 10 gallons; water, 6 gallons; 
weight, 1,650 pounds; seats 5; price, $1,500; 
runabout, with 9-h.p. motor, sells for 
$1,200.—St. Louis Motor Carriage Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





THE 1904.S. & M. 

Four cylinder, 18-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical motor in front; honeycomb radiator 
and fan; 4 ‘speeds and reverse; wood and 
angle-iron frame; artillery wheels; wheel- 
base, 90% inches; gasoline capacity, 25 gal- 
lons; water, 2 gallons; weight. 1,200 
pounds; seats 5 persons; price, $5,500.— 
Smith & Mabley. 513-519 7th avenue, New 


York. 





THE FOUR-CYLINDER PREMIER. 


Four cylinder, 40-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical 4-cycle motor in front; sliding gears; 
3 speeds and reverse; pressed-steel frame 
and semi-elliptic springs; 34-inch artillery 
wheels; 3-inch tires; wheelbase, 96 inches: 
tread, 5414 inches; gasoline capacity, 14 gal- 
lons; weight, 2,250 pounds; seats 6 persons; 
price, $5.000. Double cylinder, 20-h.p., 2 
cycle motor model sells for $2,500.—Pre 
mier Motor Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
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THE FREDONIA TONNEAU. 


Single cylinder, 10-h.p., w cooled, 


horizontal motor mounted idships; 
planetary transmission gears; 2 speeds and 
reverse; channel-steel frame full ellip- 
tic springs; 30-inch artillery els; 3% 
inch tires; wheelbase, 87 inches; tread. 56 
inches; gasoline capacity, 9 2 ns; water, 
3% gallons: weight, 1,650 pou eats 4 
persons; price, $1,250.—The F a Mfg. 


Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 





ROYAL 16-H.P. TOURIST. 


Double cylinder, 16-h.p., ter cooled, 
vertical motor in front; cel 
sliding speed gears; 3 speeds 
bevel-gear transmission; 


radiator; 
| reverse; 
sed-steel 


frame and 34-inch artillery wheel- 
base, 90 inches; standard weight, 
1,700 pounds; seats 5 persons $2. 300. 


—Royal Motor Car Co., | e and Mar- 
quette streets, Cleveland, Ohio 





THE ROBINSO)} 


Four cylinder, 24-h.p., w 


ooled, ver- 
tical motor in front: c¢ 


radiator; 


sliding-gear transmission; 3 speeds and re- 
verse; channel-steel frame; 34-inch artillery 
wheels and 4%-inch tires heelbase. 96 
inches; tread, 54 inches: 2 line capacity, 
20 gallons; weight. 2,600 pounds; seats § 


persons; price, $5,000.—Pope-Robinson 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass 





— 9 tyteru 
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Gasoline Carriages. 





THE 1904 POPE-TOLEDO. 

Four cylinder, 24-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical engine in front; spark and throttle 
control levers on steering wheel; sliding- 
speed gears, with direct connection on the 
high speed; 3 speeds and reverse; channel- 
steel frame; 32 and 34-inch artillery wheels, 
with 4-inch tires; wheelbase, 91 inches; 
tread, 54 inches; gasoline capacity, 14 gal- 
lons; weight, 2,350 pounds; seats 5 persons; 
price, $3,500.—Pope Motor Car Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 





THE COLUMBIA TOURING CAR, 
Four cylinder, 24-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical engine in front; sliding-gear transmis- 


sion, with direct connection on the high 
speed; 4 speeds and reverse; false frame sup 
porting engine mechanism; weight. 3,000 
pounds; gasoline capacity, 12 gallons; seats 


6; price, $4,500 and $5,000. A double cyl- 
inder, 12-h.p. car to sell for $1,800, will also 
be built.—Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford. 
Conn. 





THE YALE. 
Double cylinder. 16-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal opposed motor mounted amid- 


ships; 2 speeds and reverse; artillery wheels 


and 4-inch tires; wheelbase, 88 inches; 
tread, 54 inches; gasoline capacity, 10 gal- 
lons; water. 6 gallons; weight, 1,800 
pounds: seats 3 persons: price, $1,500. 
Thirty-h p. model, with vertical motor in 
front and t1o4-inch wheelbase, sells for 
$2.500.—The Kirk Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio 


THE 1904 COMPOUND. 


Three cylinder, 35-h.p., water cooled, 
vertical engine in front; 2 cylinders high 
pressure and I low pressure; sliding-gear 
transmission; 3 speeds and_ reverse; 
36-inch artillery wheels and 5-inch tires; 
wheelbase, 112 inches; tread, 56% inches; 


gasoline capacity, 30 gallons; water, 20 gal- 


lons; weight, 3,100 pounds; seats 7 persons; 
prices, $6,000 and $8,000.—The Eisenhuth 


Horseless Vehicle Co., Middletown, Conn. 





THE “SANTOS-DUMONT.” 


Double cylinder, 14-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal opposed engine mounted on 
frame under front. seats: channel-steel 
frame; 30-inch artillery wheels and 3'4- 
inch tires: wheelbase, 82 inches; standard 
tread: weight, 1,850 pounds; seats 4 or 5 


persons; price, $1,500.—The 


Columbus 
Motor Vehicle Co., Columbus, i 


Ohio. 





THE 1994 DAIMLER 


Four cylinder, 20-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical engine in front; 4 speeds and reverse: 
channel-steel frame; artillery wheels; 4-inch 
tires; wheelbase, 96 inches; tread, 54 
inches; gasoline capacity, 15 gallons; wa 
ter, 5 gallons; weight, 2,600 pounds; seats 
5 persons; price, $5,000. The 30-h.p. model 
sells for $7,500.—Daimler Mfg. Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
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THE 1904 PANHARD. 


Four cylinder, 15, 18 or 24-h.p., water 
cooled, vertical engine in front; sliding-gear 
transmission; 4 speeds and reverse; steel 
and wood frame: artillery wheels; gasoline 
capacity, 25 to 35 gallons; seat 4 to 6 pel 
without body, $5,500, 
$7,250 and $8.850.—Panhard-Levassor, 
Paris, France \merican branch, 230-232 
West 13th street, New York. 


sons; price of ch 





THE RENAULT. 
16-h p., water cooled, ver- 
ont; sliding speed gears; 


Four cylinder 
tical engine 





with direct connection on the high speed: 
3 speeds and reverse: tubular and_ steel 
frame; artillery vheels: wheelbase. 98 
inches: tread, 4 feet; gasoline capacity, 15 
gallons: water, 5 gallons; weight, 1,900 


pounds; seats 5 persons: price, $6,000 
Société Franco-Americaine d’ Automobiles 
12 East 27th street, New York, U. S. agent 





MORS 18-H.P. MODEL. 


Four cylinder, 18-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical engine in front; throttle control; 
cellular radiator, with fan; 4 speeds and re- 
verse: pressed-steel frame; artillery wheels; 
gasoline capacity, 20 gallons; water, 5 gal 
lons; wheelbase IO! inches; tread, 55 inches: 
seats 4 to 6 persons: price, $8.000; the 11- 
h.p. model sells for $5,000—-The Central 
Automobile Co 1684 Broadway, New 
York. U. S. agent 


THE DECAUVILLE 


Four cylinder, 16-h.p., water led, ver- 
tical motor in front: cell radiator; 
sliding-gear transmission, 3 ind re- 
verse; pressed-steel frame; artillery wheels: 
wheelbase, 84 inches: tread inches; 
weight. 1,800 pounds; sea 
price, $6,000.—Standard Aut: le Co. of 
New York, 39th St., New York, U. S. agent. 


persons: 





FOUR CYLINDER i904 DARRACQ. 

Four cylinder, 24-h.p., w oled, ver- 
tical motor in front; hand 1utomatic 
throttle control: cellular ra r, with fan; 
sliding speed gears; bevel-g transmis 
sion: 3 speeds and rerers innel-steel 
frame and artillery wheel eelbase. 86 
inches; tread. 54 inches ight, 2,800 
pounds; seats 4 to 6 persons: price, $6,500: 
with top, $7,000.—American DarracqeAuto- 
mobile Co., 652-664 Huds treet, New 


York, U. S. agent. 





THE DE DIETRICH 


voled., ver- 
d reverse: 


Four cylinder, 30-h.p., 
tical motor in front: 4 


armored-wood frame: wheels: 
wheelbase, 93! inches: 2 ipacity, 22 
gallons: water, 8 gallo: ght. 2,400 
pounds: seats 5 persons: | $9.700.—Au 
tomobile Exchange & St Co... 133-130 
West th street. New \ | S. agent 
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THE CLEMENT. 


Four cylinder, 18-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical engine in front; 4 speeds and re- 
verse; stamped-steel frame; artillery wheels; 
gasoline capacity, 12 gallons; water, 3 gal- 
lons; weight, 1,800 pounds; seats 5 persons; 
price, $5,000.—Société Franco-Americaine 
d’Automobiles, 12 East 27th street, New 
York, U. S. agent. 





THE 1904 CUDELL. 

Four cylinder, 16-h.p., air cooled, vertical 
motor in front; sliding speed gears: 4 
speeds and reverse; bevel-gear drive; steel 
and wood frame; artillery wheels; gaso- 
line capacity, 20 gallons; wheelbase, 74% 
inches; tread, 54 inches; seats 5 persons; 
price, $4,500. Cut shows 22-h.p. car, with 
water-cooled engine.—Clodio & Widmayer, 
10 West 33d street, New York, U. S. agent. 





DE DION-BOUTON TONNEAU. 


One, two or four cylinder, water cooled, 
vertical engine, of from 3% to 25-h.p. in 
front: 2 or 3 speeds; tubular frame; wire 
or artillery wheels; wheelbase, 6 to 7 feet; 
tread. 52 inches; gasoline capacity, 6 to 15 
gallons; water, same; seats 2 or 4 persons; 
price $1,200 to $3,000.—K. A. Skinner, 179 
Clarendon street, Boston, U. S. agent 





Carriages. 





HAYNES-APPERSON LIGHT CAR 

Double cylinder, 11-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal opposed motor in rear; 3 speeds 
and reverse; angle-iron frame; artillery 
wheels; wheelbase, 75 inches; standard 
tread; gasoline capacity, 6 gallons; seats 2 
persons; price, with top, $1,550.—The 
Haynes-Apperson Co., Kokomo, Ind. 





TWO CYLINDER 1904 DARRACQ 


Double cylinder, 12-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical motor in front; 3 speeds and reverse; 
steel and wood frame; semi-elliptic springs: 
artillery wheels; wheelbase, 77 inches; 
tread, 50% inches; gasoline capacity, 5 gal- 
lons; water, 5 gallons; weight, 2,000 
pounds; seats 4 or 5 persons; price, $3,500. 
—American Darracq Automobile Co., 652 
664 Hudson street, New York, U. S. agent 





THE ROCHET-SCHNEIDER. 


Four cylinder, 20-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical motor in front; 4 speeds and reverse; 
wheelbase, 94 inches; tread, 54 inches; 
gasoline capacity, 21 gallons; water, 3 gal- 
lons; weight, 2,500 pounds; seats 5 or 7 
persons; price, $7,500.—Alexander Fischer, 
239 West soth street, New York, U. S. 
agent. 
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THE CREST-MOBILE. 

Single cylinder, 7-h.p., air cooled, vertical 
motor in front; 2 forward speeds and I re- 
verse; sliding-gear transmission; tubular 
frame; steel artillery wheels, with 2'%4-inch 
tires; wheelbase, 74 inches; tread, 54; gaso- 
line capacity, 5 gallons; weight, 930 pounds; 
seats 4 persons: price, $850.—The Crest 
Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





PIERCE STANHOPE. 

Single cylinder, water cooled, 8-h.p., ver- 
tical motor on rear axle; 2 forward speeds: 
tubular frame and full elliptic springs; 28- 
inch wood wheels and 3-inch tires; wheel- 
base, 70 inches, and standard tread; gaso- 
line capacity, 5 gallons; water, 6 gallons; 


weight, about 1,200 pounds; seats 2; price, 
$1,200.—George N. Pierce Co., Buffalo, 


ae 





THE FRANKLIN. 


Four cylinder, 1o-h.p., air cooled, vertical 


engine in front; no fan; 2 speeds and re- 
verse; steel frame and 28-inch artillery 
wheels; wheelbase, 72 inches; tread, 54 
inches; gasoline capacity, 7 gallons; weight. 
1,100 pounds; seats 2 persons; price, $1,300 
—H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


Carriages. 





ELMORE 
RUNABOUT 
Single cylinder, 6'%4-h.p., 
horizontal, 2-cycle motor 
frame, 2 speeds and reverse 
inches; standard tread: gaso 
gallons; water, 3 gallons; 
pounds; seats 2 or 
Elmore Mig 


lit 


4 persons; 
Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


CONVERTIBLE 


t 
I 


en 


} 


D 


] ) 


ec 


price, 


cooled, 
ter ol 
ase, 608 
icity, 7 

1,050 
$650.— 





THE FORD 
Double cylinder, 8-h.p 
horizontal opposed engine 
ships; 3 speeds and reve 
72 inches; standard tread 
pacity, 5% gailons; water 
weight, 1,240 pounds; sea 
price, $750 Price, with 
Ford Motor Co.. Detroit. 





ted 


oli 


cooled, 

amid- 
elbase, 
ne ca 


gallons; 


p 
iu, 


ersons; 
$850.— 


® 
DURYEA STRAIGHT-LINE 
PHAETON 
Three cylinder, 12-h.p., cooled, in- 
clined motor under seat: od and iron 
frame: artillery wheels and 3-inch tires: 
wheelbase, 72 inches: standard tread: gaso- 
line capacity. 8 gallons; w 8 gallons: 
weight. 950 pounds; price, $1.350—Duryea 
Power Co., Reading, Pa 
—z 
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cee = 
THE DURYEA TONNEAU. 

Three cylinder, 12-h.p., water cooled, in- 
clined motor under center of body; plane- 
tary-speed gears; 2 speeds and reverse; 
armored-wood iframe; artillery wheels; 3'4- 
inch tires; wheelbase, 92 inches; standard 
tread, gasoline capacity, 10 gallons; water, 
15 gallons; weight, 1,350 pounds; seats 5 
or 7 persons; price, $1,750—Duryea Power 
Co., Reading, Pa. 





THE 1904 KNOX. 


Single cylinder, 8-h.p., horizontal, air- 
cooled motor on center of frame; planetary 
transmission gears; 2 speeds and reverse; 
angle-iron frame and side springs; 30-inch 
artillery wheels; 3'4-inch tires; wheelbase, 
78 inches; tread, 54 inches; gasoline ca- 
pacity, 19 gallons; weight, 1.850 pounds; 
price, $1,350. Double cylinder, 16-h.p. car, 


$2,000.—Knox Automobile Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 





THE 1904 COVERT. 


Single cylinder, 6-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical motor in front; sliding speed gears; 
2 speeds and reverse; bevel-gear trans- 
mission; angle-iron frame; artillery wheels; 
wheelbase, 68 inches: tread, 54 inches; 
gasoline capacity, 5 gallons; water, 4 gal- 
lons: weight, 750 pounds; seats 2 persons; 
price, $750—B. V. Covert & Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 





Gasoline Carriages. 





THE CADILLAC. 


Single cylinder, 6-h.p., water cooled, hori- 
zontal motor mounted amidships; planetary 
gears; 2 speeds and reverse: angle-steel 
frame; semi-elliptic springs; 28-inch artil- 
lery wheels and 3-inch tires; seats 2 per- 
sons; price, $750; with tonneau, $850.—Ca- 


dillac Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. 





THE STEVENS-DURYEA. 

Double cylinder, 7-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal motor under seat; 3 speeds and 
reverse; tubular frame and full elliptic 
springs; 28-inch artillery wheels and 3-inch 
tires; wheelbase, 69 inches; tread, 54 inches; 
gasoline capacity, 6 gallons; water, 5 gal- 
lons; weight, 1,300 pounds; seats 2 or 4 per- 
sons; price, $1,300.—J. Stevens Arms and 


Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





THE FREDONIA RUNABOUT 

Single cylinder, 9-h.p., water cooled 
horizontal motcr on center of frame: 
planetary gears; channel-steel frame; full el 
liptic springs; 30-inch artillery wheels; 3-inch 
tires; gasoline capacity, 8 gallons; water 
344 gallons: wheelbase, 84 inches; standard 
tread; weight, 1,300 pounds; seats 2 per 
sons; price, $1,000.—The Fredonia Mfg 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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THE 1904 ORIENT BUCKBOARD. THE 1904 AUBURN 

- . Single cylinder, 10-h.p., water cooled, 

Single cylinder, air cooled, 4-h.p., vertl-  jorizontal — motor amidships planetary 
“¢ ounted on ar *- 2 speeds; . 
a bere od . : full < ‘ : speeds transmission gears; 2 speeds reverse: 
UCK Oare irame, with 2 full elliptic “ben angle-steel frame and half-elliy prings: 
in front: 26-inch wire wheels and 2'4-inch aitinie atinele= Gate tna dal = San 
ane: one ae a7" aye ge le 100  neau; wheelbase, 78 inches; st: rd tread; 
= es; baie 9d 7 toe W, b eos Mig. C “gasoline capacity, 9 gallons; t. 1,500 
persons, price, 9425.—Wa tham .ilg. O., pounds; seats 2 or 4 persons; | $1,000. 
Waltham, Mass. —Auburn Automobile Co., Auburn, Ind 





7” se . Single cylinder, 4-h.p., water ‘led, hori- 

Single cylinder, 6-h.p., water cooled, jontal motor on center of e: sliding 
horizontal motor on center Of Irame; 2 cneed gears: 3 speeds and revet Concord 
speeds and revers¢ tubular frame and Con springs; 28-inch artillery wi! ind 2 
cord = springs; 28-inch artillery wheels snch tires: wheelbase. 72 incl tandard 
gaan 70 4 hes standard tread; _ tread, gasoline capacity, 4 ¢ water, 
ine capacity, S g@ ons; water, yallions; - os 2 = } te 2 fe 
at gc al “spegpend Pes pa Fed, alee, 2 gallons; ie 7 ee sei a be 
$750.—Northe pa . 9 Co ; Detroit. Mich. ret : ar p05 _— G i rT CrkKS, 

: etroit, Mich. 





THE 190g NIAGARA THE 1904 ELDREDGE RUNABOUT. 
Single cylinder, 5-h.p., water cooled, ver- Double cylinder, 8-h.p., ter cooled, 
tical motor in rear; sliding speed gears on horizontal opposed motor center of 
axle; 2 speeds and reverse; steel and wood frame; 3 speeds and revers: mored-wood 
frame; full elliptic springs in rear, semi-el frame and platform springs -inch artil- 
liptic in front; 30-inch artillery wheels, with lery wheels and 3-inch tir heelbase. 
3-inch tires: wheelbase, 70 inches: standard 6 inches; tread, 56% inche gasoline ca 
tread; gasoline capacity, 5 gallons; weight pacitv, 6 gallons: water, 6 gall weight, 
1,100 pounds; seats 2 or 4 persons; price 1,150 pounds; seats 2 persons: price, $750.— 
$850.—Wilson Automobile Mfg. Co., Wil National Sewing Machine ¢ Belvidere, 
son, Niagara Co., N. Y. Il. 
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THE HOLLEY. 


Single cylinder, 5-h.p., water cooled, ver- 
tical motor in front; planetary transmission 
gears; wheelbase, 58 inches; tread, 47 
inches; gasoline capacity, 312 gallons; wa- 
ter, 2 gallons; weight, 850 pounds; seats 2 
persons; price, $650—Holley Motor Car 
Co., Bradford, Pa. 





WHITE 1904 MODEL. 


Double cylinder, 10-h.p., vertical com- 
pound steam engine in front; steam con- 
densed; throttle control; steel frame; bevel 
gear transmission; 30-inch artillery wheels 
and 4-inch tires; wheelbase, 80 inches; tread, 
56 inches; gasoline capacity, 10 gallons; wa- 
ter, 15 gallons; weight, 1,650 pounds; seats 
4 persons: price, $2,500.—White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





LOCOMOBILE RUNABOUT. 


Double cylinder, compound steam engine 
under seat, armored-wood frame; wheel- 
base, 75 inches; tread, 54 inches; water ca- 
pacity, 32 gallons; gasoline, 14 gallons; 
seats 2 persons; price, $850.—The Locomo- 
bile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Gasoline and Steam Carriages. 


VOR! 
Wye 





THE SANDUSKY. 


Single cylinder, 7-h.p., water cooled, 
horizontal motor on center of frame; 
sliding-gear transmission; 2 speeds and re 
verse; angle-iron frame and Concord 
springs; artillery wheels; wheelbase, 72 
inches; standard tread; gasoline capacity, 5 
gallons; water, 4 gallons; weight, 1,000 
pounds; seats 2 persons; price, $650.—San 
dusky Automobile Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 





THE ELMORE RUNABOUT. 

Double cylinder, 8-h.p., water cooled, 
vertical 2-cycle motor on center of frame; 
3 speeds and reverse; angle-iron frame; ar- 
tillery wheels; wheelbase, 68 inches; stand- 
ard tread; gasoline capacity, 7 gallons; 
water, 3 gallons; weight, 1,400 pounds; 
seats 2 persons; price, $800.—Elmore Mfg. 
Co., Clyde, Ohio. 





THE GROUT TOURING CAR, 

Double cylinder, 12-h.p., horizontal steam 
engine just forward of center of frame; 
boiler under bonnet; 30-inch artillery 
wheels; water capacity, 40 gallons; gaso- 
line capacity, 15 gallons; wheelbase, 86 
inches; tread, 56 inches; weight, 2,200 
pounds; with tonneau, seats 5 persons; 
price, $2,000.—Grout Bros., Orange, Mass. 
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STANLEY RUNABOUT. 


Double cylinder, compound horizontal 
steam engine, rear end on rear axle and 
front end, suspended from body of car; wa- 
ter capacity, 20 gallons; gasoline, 13 gallons; 
wheelbase, 78 inches; tread, 52 inches; 
weight, 720 pounds; seats 2 or 4 persons; 
price, $670.—Stanley Motor Carriage Co., 
Newton, Mass. 





WOODS 1904 VICTORIA 


Two 2%-h.p. electric motors mounted on 
rear axle; 40-cell battery divided in body; 
4 speeds; maximum, 18 miles an_ hour; 
wheelbase, 70 inches; standard tread; 
weight, 2,700 pounds; seats 2 persons: 
price, $1,900. Broughams, coupés, landaus 
and landaulettes, from $2,100 to $3.500 
—Woods Motor’ Vehicle Co., 110 East 2oth 
street, Chicago, III 





POPE-WAVERLEY TONNEAU. 
Two 3-h.p. electric motors, with total 
overload capacity of 12-h.p. on rear axle; 
4o-cell battery under body; herring-bone 
transmission gears; speed, 5 to 15 miles an 
hour; armored-wood frame and full elliptic 
springs; 30-inch artillery wheels and 3%- 
inch tires; wheelbase, 84 inches; tread, 54 
inches: seats 5 persons; price, $1,800.— 

Pope Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





POPE-WAVERLEY CHELSEA 


Single, 3-h.p., electric motor on rear 
axle; 30-cell battery; herring-! gears; 
30-inch artillery wheels and 3-inch tires; 
wheelbase, 8o inches; tread, 54 inches; 
seats 2 persons; price, $1,100 Stanhope 
sells for $1,400.—Pope Motor C Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


COLUMBIA VICTORIA. 
Two electric motors on rear 


xle; battery 
divided in body; 


“herring-bone 


gears, 
maximum speed, 13 miles an ir; 32-inch 
artillery wheels and 3'%-inch tires; price, 
$1,600.—Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford, 


Conn 





NATIONAL TONNEAU 


Single electric motor, 6-p type, with 
g-h.p. overload capacity mounted on rear 
axle; “herring-bone” geat 4 speeds; 5 
to 15 miles an hour; battery divided un- 


der hood and _ tonneau armored- 
wood frame; price, $2,000. Oth models 
are runabout, $950; special runabout. $1,200; 
trap, $1.250, and stanhope, $1,500.—National 
Motor Vehicle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE STUDEBAKER RUNABOUT. 
Single, 2 to 4-h.p., electric motor on cen- 
‘ ter of frame; 24-cell exide battery; wheel- 
. base, 61 inches; tread, 54 inches; weight, 
1,450 pounds; seats 2 persons; price, with- 
out top, $975.—Studebaker Bros. Co. of 
New York, 7th avenue and 48th street, 
New York. 
” 
“ 
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THE BAKER STANHOPE. 


. Single, 134-h.p., multi-polar electric mo- 
tor mounted centrally under body; 12-cell 
battery; 3 speeds; maximum, 14 miles an 
hour; armored-wood frame; wheelbase, 
64% inches; tread, 52 inches; weight, 950 
pounds; seats 2 persons; price, $1,600.—The 


Baker Motor Vehicle Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Electric Carriages. 





THE BAKER RUNABOUT. 


Single, 34-h.p., multi-polar electric mo- 
tor under center of body; 12-cell battery; 
armored-wood frame; wheelbase, 58 inches; 
tread, 52 inches; weight, 650 pounds; seats 
2 persons; price, $850.—The Baker Motor 
Vehicle Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE STUDEBAKER STANHOPE. 


Single, 2 to 4-h.p., electric motor center of 
frame; 24-cell exide battery; tubular frame; 
wheelbase, 61 inches; tread, 54 inches; 
weight, 1,560 pounds; seats 2 persons; price, 
with top, $1,175.—Studebaker Bros. Co. of 
New York, New York. 





BUFFALO 1904 TONNEAU. 


Two electric motors, 5-h.p. each, 
mounted on rear axle; 40-cell pasted plate 
battery; wheelbase. 84 inches; standard 
tread; weight, 3.600 pounds; seats 4 per- 
sons: price, $5,000.—Buffalo Electric Car- 
riage Ea. Buffalo, N. Y. 





COLUMBIA SURREY. 


Two electric motors on rear axle; exide 
battery, divided under seats; maximum 
speed, 13 miles an hour; 32-inch artillery 
wheels and 3%-inch tires; seats 4 persons; 
price, $1,500.—Electric Vehicle Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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Electric Carriages. 





POPE-WAVERLEY ROAD WAGON. 


Single, 3-h.p., electric motor on rear axle; 
24-cell battery; herring-bone transmission; 
speed, 5 to 15 miles an hour; wheelbase, 61 
inches; tread, 54 inch seats 2 persons: 
price, $850: with top, $900; physician's 
model, price, $850.—Pope Motor Car Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind 





THE WOODS i994 STANHOPE. 
Two 2%-h.p. electric motors on rear axle 
and directly geared to 10oad wheels; 40-cell 
battery in body: weight, 2,650 pounds; 
seats 2 persons; price, $1,800. Single mo- 
tor runabout, $950.—Woods Motor Vehicle 
Co., 110 East 20th street, Chicago, II. 





BUFFALO 19004 GOLF BRAKE. 
Two 2%-h.p 
in rear; pasted plate battery; wheelbase, 66 


electric motors on frame 


inches; standard tread: weight. 2,200 
pounds; seats 6 persons; price, $2,200.— 
a Electric Carriage Co., Buffalo, 


COLUMBIA RUNABOU 


Electric motor and _ battery yunted 
amidships on frame; exide battery; Concord 
springs; 30-inch artillery wheels | 3-inch 
tires; price, $750 \ new model runabout 
ior 1904; will sell for $800.—Elect: Veh 


cle Co., Hartford, Conn. 





al 


BUFFALO 1904 STANHOPI 


Single, 2%-h.p., electric motor frame; 
pasted plate battery in body; 1eelbase, 
66 inches; standard tread: weigl 1,809 
pounds; seats 2 persons; price, $1,650.— 
Buffalo Electric Carriage Co Buffalo, 
ie? 





POPE-WAVERLEY EDISON BAT- 
TERY WAGON 


Single. 60-volt, ball-bearing motor on 
rear axle; 48-cell Edison battery: herring- 
bone transmission gears: wheelbase, 103 
inches: tread, 54 inches; seats 2 persons; 
price, $2,250.—Pope Motor Car Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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COLUMBIA VICTORIA PHAETON. 


Two electric motors in rear; underslung 
battery; herring-bone gears; maximum wa 
speed 13 miles an hour; long wheelbase; ar- COLUMBIA HANS( )M. 
tillery type wheels and solid tires; price, Two electric motors in rear; underslung 
$3,000.—Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford, battery; herring-bone gears; 
Conn. 





maximum 
speed 13 miles an hour; long wheelbase; ar- 
tillery type wheels and solid tires; seats 3 
persons; price, $3,500.—Electric Vehicle Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 





COLUMBIA BROUGHAM. 


Two electric motors in rear; underslung 
battery; herring-bone gears; interior trim- 
ming dark green morocco; extension front 
pattern; long wheelbase; artillery type 
wheels and solid tires; seats 4 persons in- 


COLUMBIA COUPE. 


Two electric motors in rear; underslung 
battery; herring-bone gears; interior trim- 
ming dark green morocco; long wheelbase; 
equipped especially for ladies’ use; price, 
$3.500.—Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford, _ side; 
Ce 


price, $3,500.—Electric Vehicle Co., 
nn, 


Hartford, Conn. 





The eighty-eight cuts and descriptions of motor vehicles which we have gathered to- 
gether in the preceding list will give our readers an accurate idea of what the markets 
provide and of what is the most practical machine for them to buy. That any industry 
can offer a catalogue of this size and variety, of a product which fifteen years ago was 
almost unheard of in this country, is a most remarkable record. If the motor vehicle in- 
dustry continues to grow in the future as it has in the past few years, it will not be long 
before the prophecies of the automobile enthusiasts will be realized. The public is always 
cautious about trusting their safety to any new method of transportation, What we have 
tried to show to our readers is that the motor vehicle method of transportation is no 
longer in the experimental stage; that it has come to stay and has reached the point 
where conservative people are justified in making use of automobiles 


as a_ practical 
means of adding to the pleasure and ease of their existence. 


Sa 














